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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF 
REPATRIATION AND RELOCATION 


BERTHA L. BRACEY 


INVOCATION: 


Not for the great, not for the marvellous, 

Not for the barren husbands of the gold; 

Not for the arrowmakers of the soul, 

Wasted with truth, the star-regarding wise; 

Not even for the few 

Who would not be the hunter nor the prey, 

Who stood between the eater and the meat, 

The wilderness saints, the guiltless, the absolved, 
Born out of time, the seekers of the balm 

Where the green grass grows from the broken heart; 
But for all these, the nameless, numberless. . . 


Uprooted and cast out upon the stone... 


I say you shall remember them. I say 
When night has fallen on your loneliness 
And the deep wood beyond the ruined wall 
Seems to step forward swiftly with the dusk, 
You shall remember them. . . 


You shall not win without remembering them, 
For they won every shadow of the moon, 

All the vast shadows, and you shall not lose 
Without a dark remembrance of their loss 

For they lost all and none remembered them.! 


I MAKE no excuse for beginning a paper on a vast and complicated human 
problem by an invocation from a modern poet, for the qualities of states- 
manship required for its treatment, the combination of an ability to devise 
broad constructive policies affecting millions of human beings, with a real 
and humane regard for the individual tragedies and heroisms involved in 
every great movement of population, are not far removed from the breadth 
of view and penetrating sensitivity which informed and inspired these lines. 

Two years ago I ventured to attempt a survey of the problem of dis- 
placed persons in and from Europe.? The time is now upon us when the 
complexities and difficulties have become daily practical issues. As its 
armies penetrated further and further into Central Europe, Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Expeditionary Forces encountered the problem at 
embarrassingly close quarters. The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration has devoted a whole section to the care of displaced 
persons, and has been working on plans for some time. France has set up a 
special Ministry to deal with refugees, deportees and aliens generally. Italy 
has a Department for the same purpose and, doubtless, other liberated 
countries will have to appoint their special Ministries. 


1Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star (London, Oxford University Press, 1944). 
2International Affairs, vol. XX, no. 2, April 1944, pp. 225-43. 
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LONG- AND SHORT-TERM POLICIES 


It has become customary to divide the displaced persons into two cate- 
gories, the so-called repatriable and the non-repatriable. That is quite a 
useful functional distinction which, by and large, is being accepted as de- 
fining also the differing functions and responsibilities of UNRRA on the 
one hand and the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees on the other. 
But there is a concomitant tendency to think that that distinction between 
repatriable and non-repatriable is also the line of distinction between short- 
term and long-term problems. I want to issue here a word of warning. 
There are so many aspects even of the problems of the repatriables which 
lead me to believe that even that problem is anything but a short-term one, 
and it is mainly with the longer-term aspects in relation to both repatriables 
and non-repatriables that I wish to deal. 

Numbers of repatriable persons can be repatriated fairly rapidly; for 
example, large numbers of Frenchmen within occupied territory. But France 
is facing grave transport problems; she has already, even with her decimated 
population, an unemployment problem, and the difficulty will be to dovetail 
rehabilitation, restoration and re-employment with the reception of the 
repatriable persons. Again, the Dutch like other nations have made plans 
for repatriation; but the plans have had to be made outside the country, 
without knowledge of the extent of the territory in Holland to be flooded by 
the Germans. In each reception area so much will depend on how much 
destruction can be avoided and according to that will depend the rapidity 
with which people can be repatriated and cared for. 


NATIONALITY AND DoMICILE 


A recent article in The Times made this statement: ‘‘Except for the 
handful of European countries which have remained neutral, there are not 
half a dozen frontiers anywhere in Europe which have not been challenged 
officially or unofficially.” That is, perhaps, an exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
while frontiers remain in question it is obvious that questions like citizenship, 
former domicile and therefore repatriability must remain unsolved. Until 
the new map of Europe is drawn, not even the relocation and re-settlement 
of the repatriable person can be brought to a conclusion. 

Consider the question of nationality and domicile: arrangements are 
being made for National Commissions to have the right and duty to select 
repatriable persons. Selection must involve rejection. What happens to 
the individuals or the groups who are not selected for repatriation? Isa 
process being set up which will facilitate the problem of Statelessness? 
Statelessness is a long-standing problem in Europe for which we have never 
found a satisfactory solution. The creation of Stateless persons by uni- 
lateral action has been most strenuously resisted in the past by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government when such persons have been found on British terri- 
tory. Not so very long ago a man in England, who had had his nationality 


Frontiers of Peace,’’ September 20, 1944. 
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removed by the German Government, stated on his Police Registration form 
that he was Stateless, and he was brought before a Court of Law and con- 
demned and punished for a mis-statement of fact, because the British 
Government was not prepared to recognize the right of the German Govern- 
ment to remove his nationality. Does the proposed establishment of 
National Commissions mean that the creation of Statelessness is to be an 
acknowledged and accepted procedure, and one dependent on individual 
national representatives? 


One method, or possible method, of avoiding this is suggested by the 
Dutch Government, i.e., that all persons who claim to be Dutch and are 
found scattered over Germany and occupied Europe should be transferred 
to Dutch soil, and that the further processes should take place in Holland. 
That would avoid many dangers, but immediately the question arises, will 
the State of Holland when it is finally liberated make assembly centres on 
Dutch soil possible? The problem has to be seen from two sides, that of 
collection and that of reception. 


DISEASE AND DISABLEMENT 


Again, large numbers of displaced persons are either victims or carriers 
of disease. If we are not, as after the last war, to lose millions of lives by 
preventible disease, medical and sanitary screening is essential. Provision 
has therefore to be made for isolation, for disinfestation, and surely, also for 
the tending, the care and the cure of those held back because of disease. 
Two years ago relief workers picked up in Palestine a group of Polish chil- 
dren, of whom a sizeable number had to be isolated for three months because 
they were suffering from a highly infectious eye disease. To think of some 
of the diseases known to be gaining ground in Europe at the present time— 
typhus, tuberculosis, malaria, all kinds of deficiency diseases—is to realize 
that if the Continent is to be protected from epidemics it is essential that 
there should be screening, and that screening in itself means that repatria- 
tion cannot be, in all cases, a short-term procedure. 

Disease is not the only kind of disablement however. It stands to reason 
that, among the millions of alien workers who have been labouring within 
the territory of the Reich upon defence works and who were being increas- 
ingly brought into war production during 1943, thousands are likely to figure 
very largely among the wounded and incapacitated survivors of Allied 
bombings. The tending and eventual repatriation of such Europeans must 
obviously again take time. 

When UNRRA personnel considered the problem of refugees after the 
Allied penetration into North Africa they came upon a number of mutilated 
men for whom a special training and rehabilitation scheme was set up. In 
Southern France a number of refugees have been given employment on the 
making of artificial limbs for other mutilated deportees and refugees. 
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TRANSPORT 


Another aspect of this concentration of displaced persons within Ger- 
many which will slow down the process of repatriation is transport. There 
is no comparison between the destruction of transport facilities, of rolling- 
stock and so on, which took place in France, and that in Germany. What 
transport is left will be required for Allied Control purposes, for supplies in 
various orders of priority, for industrial and agricultural rehabilitation, for 
relief and medical supplies. Without transport in some form or other, re- 
patriation may have to take the form of large treks; and millions of persons 
on the move present their own difficult problems of control, direction, feed- 
ing, shelter, registration and sorting. It is possible that air transport might 
avoid many of these difficulties, and the possibilities of the use of air trans- 
port for many and varied relocation purposes should be kept well to the fore. 


EMPLOYMENT 


To some extent relocation—the re-settlement of twenty to thirty million 
persons—presents the same type of problem as demobilization, and will be 
taking place at about the same time, despite the fact that demobilization 
will not be total because of the Far Eastern war, and repatriation is not likely 
to be total for the reasons I have already mentioned and others to which I 
will refer later. We are, however, faced with one of the greatest of post-war 
questions, that of the most rapid possible absorption of persons into employ- 
ment. That isa burning question for millions of alien workers, as well as for 
the repatriated prisoners of war. Pending the restitution of our national 
and international economics, plans must at least be made for some means 
of occupation. Liberation from slave labour may not bring the satisfaction 
it could if it means unemployment and all the fear, want and inevitable 
demoralization which accompany unemployment. It takes very consider- 
able ingenuity and elasticity of organization to get large bodies of people to 
work. Much of the clearing of sites, the erection of shelters, the preparation 
and distribution of food and clothing and, I suggest, a large part of the 
necessary administrative services required for relocation, could and should 
devolve upon the displaced persons themselves. Much of this work, how- 
ever, would of necessity have to be performed outside the national territories 
of a great number of the workers. Have we sufficient international under- 
standing to make employment, in a significant sense, possible and available 
for people of mixed nationalities? May not temporary employment on first- 
aid projects on a large scale give the necessary breathing-space for priorities 
of return, which could then be established in every receiving country? 

This problem of employment calls for special consideration. It is clear 
that long-term rehabilitation problems are outside the scope of UNRRA; it 
is not UNRRA’S responsibility either to develop a post-war employment 
policy or even to devise solutions to specific employment problems. The 
provision of employment may be part of an effective distribution of relief; 
also, within every national area, immediate post-liberation industrial re- 
habilitation programmes should be related to long-term schemes and provide 
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for the absorption of returning repatriates. This is a situation, however, in 
which the advice and active assistance of a recognized world organization 
of standing and experience like the International Labour Organization 
become vital. It is to be hoped, therefore, that UNRRA will call upon 
the technical assistance of the I.L.O. But the operations of the I.L.O., if they 
are to be serviceable, must be not prior to but subsequent to information 
supplied by UNRRA as it proceeds with its work in liberated countries. 

The problems of reception areas will obviously vary greatly in relation 
to the dislocation of their normal economy occasioned by the war, the 
amount of devastation suffered, the nature of the rebuilding and rehabili- 
tation programmes essential to ultimate recovery. Priority regulations will 
be affected not only by the differing conditions of the receiving countries, 
but by the physical and mental conditions of the potential repatriates and 
their varying skills. After the last war, when this problem was great but 
not nearly so great as it is at present, Poles, displaced during the war, did 
trek back to Poland after the war, but many of them were still living in holes 
in the ground two years after hostilities ceased. 


SPECIAL PROBLEM GROUPS 


Those who are only slightly familiar with the problems presented by 
returning prisoners of war, will realize that those problems are not limited 
to the physical condition and the technical qualifications of the individual, 
but involve also, in many cases, problems of a psychological and even a 
psychiatric nature. This will undoubtedly be true of displaced persons. 
The conditions under which they have existed for a number of years have 
affected men and women mentally and morally, and preparations must be 
made to deal with the task of restoring as many as possible to normality, 
and for the continuing humane care of those who cannot be so restored. I 
speak with some particular feeling on this point, because, at this moment, 
I am trying to deal with the psychological readjustment of a man who has 
spent years in concentration camps, Esterwegen, Dachau, Buchenwald, fol- 
lowed by years of forced labour, latterly in the Pas de Calais; after nine and 
a half years of that type of life that man managed, in August 1944, to escape. 
He was shot in the attempt, but not badly wounded. Our greatest problem 
now is to help that man to become a man in the full sense. When we first 
took him to a police station, in order to obtain leave to send him into the 
country to recover, and to have an operation on his shot elbow, he broke 
into a cold sweat when he saw a policeman, because he is not familiar with 
the friendly reception that people get from the Metropolitan Police; he 
associates a uniform with something very different. He is childishly inter- 
ested in a new pair of shoes, in a shirt, in a coat; he is inordinately proud 
because somebody has given him a pocket wallet. That man is presenting 
us with a problem, but nothing, I fear, compared with the problems of the 
many we shall still encounter. So there must be some kind of preparation 
for psychological and psychiatric treatment. 
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There are other specific groups among the repatriables which also call 
for special consideration and special treatment. To mention only three: 
young children, adolescents and girls and women who have been ‘‘used,” as 
the phrase goes, ‘‘for military purposes.” 


YOuNG CHILDREN 


Young children will often be of international parentage. Anyone who 
has come across the problem of establishing paternity will realize it is not 
very simple. It may be that we shall even have problems of establishing 
not only paternity but parentage, and certainly in some cases, and not very 
few, it will be a case of a parentage likely to be greatly to the disadvantage 
of the child as a potential State-member. The problem of the lost children, 
the abandoned children, the abducted children, the orphaned children, is 
not a short-term problem, and seems to call for some long-term interna- 
tional child welfare organization. A few examples will illustrate the nature 
of the problems, the extent of which cannot yet be fully known. Writing 
from Greece an experienced British social worker says of one family: 


The father was the head schoolmaster and a most public-spirited 
man. . . Just before I came here the three girls and the little boy fled 
from because the father had been taken out of the house one night 
and murdered. . . Though they had not seen X for years they came to 
him at once asking for work. They had another house in W—M— but 
this was burnt a month or two ago and their family and relations there 
killed also. There is very little we can do. 





In the same report occurs this passage: 


Only people moving round the villages can sense the extent of the fear 
that people have lived in. Many of the murders were actually for the 
purpose of robbery as far as we can find out, and in different districts dif- 
ferent methods were used. I think actually the districts were so remote 
and roads so bad that small bands got completely out of control. I believe 
that in a few weeks we shall find that the boy problem is one of great 
urgency and importance. . . We were in a meeting of Scout Commissioners 
and they pointed out how all over this area quite young boys had been 
engaged in killing. . . Certainly the doctor on the place is constantly being 
called to some ammunition or gun accident concerning children. One con- 
stantly sees them playing with dum-dum bullets. 


A young French journalist speaking to a small group of interested British 
friends recently stated that in France it is realized how young were many of 
the boys who took part in the resistance movement, and how difficult it is, 
when for four years the rules of life included lying and deceit, often enough 
violence itself, to expect these youngsters to acquire the virtues required 
for normal citizenship. 

From the Middle East one worker described the dilemma the camp 
leaders were in to know what to do with a youngster of ten, who had trekked 
hundreds of miles through at ieast three different countries alone. The sug- 
gestion of school was received with scorn by this ‘‘man of the world.”’ 
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A group of children who had been rescued and brought finally to a place 
of safety, where they were to be trained for final settlement on the land, 
could with very great difficulty be persuaded to enter a bus for an excursion, 
for they still associated being loaded in together with deportation, and some 
actually knelt and kissed the ground when they were brought back to the 
same spot after their outing. 

Much might be learnt about the collection, training and happy settle- 
ment of abandoned and orphan children from an experienced body like the 
Youth Aliyah, which has so successfully dealt with no less than ten thousand 
Jewish children from various European countries during the last ten years. 
Though the Youth Aliyah has had the wise and devoted guidance of a small 
number of adult workers, one of its most striking features has been that it 
arose out of a youth movement and has gained much of its impetus and 
spirit from youth itself. What Jewish youth can do for the building up of 
the Jewish National Home, surely European youth may be able to do, under 
wise leadership, for the rebuilding of European countries and the salvage of 
European youth. 


ADOLESCENTS 


We are a little apt to forget, though we know the war has lasted six years, 
that it is six years for all the other people too, and adolescents will include 
many taken at far too young an age for labour purposes, lacking training, 
lacking education, and presenting again a long-term task of rehabilitation. 

The moral, medical and economic problem of the prostitute needs highly- 
skilled and technical attention, and the conditions under which the problem 
was created for thousands makes a very strong call upon our human sym- 
pathy. Just one instance: a group of young Polish girls, liberated in France, 
their livelihood suddenly gone, wandering, begging for bread; because they 
came into this condition not of their own will, those girls said: ‘‘After what 
has happened to me, don’t send me back to my own country.” On the other 
hand, the Polish welfare organizations say: ‘‘Yes, it would be possible to put 
such girls back into industrial areas, but it would not be kind or really safe 
or satisfactory to put them into rural areas.” 


PRINCIPLE OF CONSENT 


Before coming to the problems presented by the non-repatriables among 
Europe’s displaced millions, we should look at one principle, and know 
whether or not we believe it to be fundamental to stable, organized and 
ordered civilization and, if so, to what extent it must be recognized in re- 
location: that principle is whether right government is government by 
consent. I do not pretend to be a philosopher, but at least I have thought 
about this long enough to know that even so fine a phrase as “right govern- 
ment is government by consent” cannot be taken to a logical conclusion, or 
else it simply spells anarchy. But there zs an element of consent which is 
essential to right settlement. There are likely to be national conditions in 
re-settled Europe which will make some, who would have, or may obtain, 
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the right to return to their country by reason of previous domicile, unwilling 
to do so for entirely adequate and comprehensible reasons. The answer 
therefore to the question, to what extent consent must enter in, is of con- 
siderable moment to thousands who might normally be considered repatri- 
able. It has still greater urgency in relation to the technical refugee. Legis- 
lation removing discriminatory laws is not enough in itself to create the 
social conditions and attitudes requisite for satisfactory readjustment after 
years of persecution and recrimination. 


NoN-REPATRIABLES 

That question brings us to the non-repatriable among the displaced 
persons, in connection with which it is useful to review what has been hap- 
pening in the refugee field. The first Refugee Convention was that of 1933, 
drawn up for the assistance and protection of that mixed group of refugees 
whom we have come to call the ‘‘Nansen Refugees”’ after the man who did 
so much for them. That Convention was ratified by nine Governments. 
The second Refugee Convention, dealing with refugees from Nazi oppression 
and drawn up in 1938, was ratified by seven Governments only. The present 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees is composed of representatives 
from not less than thirty-six States but there is no Convention regulating the 
treatment to be accorded to those who lack State protection. The Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees was set up, at the Conference con- 
vened on the invitation of the United States at Evian in 1938, and, in the 
main, was confined to much the same groups as those covered by the 1938 
Convention, but with the difference that the United States became a party 
to the Intergovernmental Committee. 

In August 1943 the Executive Committee of the Intergovernmental 
Committee, following a recommendation from Great Britain and the United 
States that the mandate of the Committee should be extended so that it 
might be better able to deal with the immediate situation and post-war 
problems, submitted the following recommendation to the member Govern- 
ments, which was formally adopted at the Fourth Plenary Session of the 
Committee in August 1944: ‘“‘that the mandate of the Intergovernmental 
Committee should be extended so as to include, as may be found necessary 
and practicable, in addition to those already within the mandate, those 
persons wherever they may be who, as a result of events in Europe, have 
had to leave, or may have to leave, their countries of residence because of 
the danger to their lives or liberties on account of their race, religion or 
political beliefs.”! There is here a happy combination: thirty-six nations, 
States members of the Intergovernmental Committee, and a very greatly 
enlarged mandate for that Committee. 

There are only three courses open for the settlment of the refugee. Some 
refugees will undoubtedly take advantage of the promised removal of dis- 
criminatory legislation and conditions of persecution to return to their own 


1Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, Fourth Plenary Session of the Committee 
held in London, 15th to 17th August, 1944, Report submitted by the Director, p. 2. 
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countries. For those who cannot so return, as for the Stateless persons, 
there are only two possibilities. One of the two possible lines of action is 
for the Government in whose territory they are found to absorb them on 
terms which will be most calculated to make them loyal and serviceable 
citizens. The only other course is re-settlement in some other country. 
Now there are countries which can and will allow immigration, though the 
trend, a marked trend, is to small and highly selective quotas. There are a 
few countries which definitely need population increases on a fairly large 
scale, but experience has shown that whether large-scale immigration is by 
what we call infiltratiun, or whether it is by group settlement, the basic 
requirement is an expanding national economy involving capital investment 
and development. Some of the British Dominions and some of the South 
American Republics fall into the category of potential receivers of immi- 
grants but, again, the trend, for political, economic and physical reasons, 
is towards highly selective immigration regulations. Nevertheless there is 
considerable hope in this aspect of the relocation problem, given a world 
community determined to set before itself the policy of full co-operation to 
create civilized conditions of life and livelihood for all. 


TRANSFERS OF POPULATION 


Certain suggestions are now under discussion for large-scale transfers of 
population, including the transfer of Poles from the east of the Curzon Line 
to new Poland, of Germans from East Prussia, Upper Silesia, parts of 
Pomerania, even possibly parts of Brandenburg into a truncated Germany, 
of Sudetenlanders out of Czechoslovakia: these transfers alone—and there 
is a great deal of unscrambling likely in South-Eastern Europe—may involve 
the uprooting of ten to fifteen million men, women and children. They 
would add an enormous burden to the task of re-settlement already facing 
Europe and would be likely to cause large centres of political unrest, cal- 
culated to keep the Continent from those conditions of stability and order 
essential for her recovery from the ravages of this colossal war. 

In a Debate in the House of Lords on February 7, 1945, the speakers, 
who were men of wide international experience, showed a very penetrating 
and human sympathy of this whole problem. One speaker pointed out the 
importance of employment: ‘Incidentally, if there is to be delay it is greatly 
to be hoped that every effort will be made to find them on the spot some 
work of however transient a character, in order that they may be kept 
employed in the interval, and not left with twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four in which to brood and fret over their fate.” Referring to the 
question of nationality and domicile, he continued: 

How is nationality to be decided? . . . I cannot feel any particular affec- 
tion for the idea of that corps of itinerant inquisitors, who are apparently 
to be charged with the power of rejecting a man’s claim to nationality 
because they dislike his face or his necktie or his accent, and condemning 
him thereby to permanent exile. Surely there should be some appeal 
against such rough injustice, or, better still, the original investigation should 
not be carried out by one individual but by a tribunal of three, one drawn 
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from the country in which the man is found, one from the country of which 
he claims to be a national, and the third from a neutral country to preside. 


The question of consent also entered into the discussion for, a little later on, 
the same speaker said: “I assume for this purpose that the principle is 
accepted that there shall be no repatriation of any individual against his 
will.” 

One speaker made a very moving statement on the general condition in 
which we can expect to find these people. He said: 

The noble Marquess spoke of 30 million displaced men and women. I 
believe that figure is below the mark. This is one of the greatest problems 
which has ever faced Europe—these 30 million men and women torn from 
their homes, as the noble Marquess said, with their homes probably de- 
stroyed, themselves physically weak and often physically mutilated by the 
treatment to which they have been subjected, having lived for months and 
years terribly abnormal, inhuman lives, without hope, without even the 
hope of the prisoner who looks forward to the end of his sentence. They 


have lived the lives of slaves and of beasts of burden. It is not necessary 
to elaborate this terrible picture. 


And the same speaker, who has had a good deal of experience and recent, 
first-hand experience, continued: 

I have said this much on the material side of the problem—the transport, 
the feeding, the re-settlement of these tragic people; but in my view the 
material side of the problem, immense as it is, is less complicated than the 
moral one. As IJ said just now, these men and women have, for year after 
year, been living in absolutely inhuman conditions. It does not need a 
psychologist to say what reactions this tragic period may have had upon 
them. There were many instances within my own knowledge. Many of 
these men and women were in an abnormal state, and I considered that it 
would take months and perhaps years of care and trouble before once again 
they could become normal citizens. 


The question of Statelessness was not neglected, and particular attention 
was called to the unhappy fate of the Stateless person. The question of 
settlement of refugees in situ, that is settlement in the country in which they 
may be found, was mentioned and, in the Government’s answer, it was sug- 
gested that a large number of refugees will have to be absorbed in such 
countries of temporary refuge. That has particular point for Great Britain, 
though those of us who are daily engaged in the problem do not find much 
inclination for such absorption at the present moment. 


CONCLUSION 


There is one short sentence from a statement recently made by the 
Catholic Bishops of England, Scotland and Wales, which I would like to see 
written in the hearts of statesmen and administrators who will have to deal 
with this vast problem of relocation and rehabilitation. It is this: ‘‘The 
rights of the human person are derived not from membership of any State 
or Party, but from membership in the human family.” 

We Europeans have a great heritage of culture and civilization. The 
increasing range of that civilization should eventually reach to the last man, 
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woman and child of the European Continent. We British, as we are being 
constantly reminded, stood alone at one period in this Herculean struggle. 
Is it beyond our moral strength to stand constantly and consistently, come 
what may, for all that makes for human and even lovely and dignified ways 
of life for all, without distinction of race, nationality and creed? The nation 
that can conceive and build the Mulberry, the nation that has the vivid and 
constructive imagination to carry out the nine days’ wonder of Dunkirk, 
has an inestimable and vital contribution to make to the problem involving 
the lives and welfare of tens of millions of Europeans. It is just those quali- 
ties of elasticity in administration, constructive imagination in execution, 
which are essential to the solution of the problems of relocation. 








THE FUNCTION OF GREAT AND SMALL 
POWERS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION’ 


GEORGES KAECKENBEECK 


To discuss the function of the smaller and of the Great Powers in the 
international organization is not easy. We are in a state of transition 
between a crumbling world and a world to be reorganized on what we hope 
will prove better foundations. Those foundations are not agreed upon yet 
and their chief characteristic so far is, as is understandable at the end of 
this second world war, an unwonted emphasis on power, which in itself 
contains no principle of organization. 

The notion of function is at the same time too sweeping and too narrow 
to express the many differences in motives of action or in capacity for action 
which may be traced back to the fact of being a smaller rather than a Great 
Power; smaller is a comparative word and ‘‘the smaller States” is therefore 
a purely relative notion which does not denote a homogeneous group or 
category. 

All we can do today is to try to visualize a possible new international 
order, without having yet come to grips with, or even probed, all the forces 
out of which the new international order will eventually emerge. 

A few things we know already. We know that modern war requires 
huge spaces and an almost unlimited industrial capacity; that the range 
and destructive power of new weapons are becoming almost infinite; that, 
with the progress of technique, the cost of preparation for war cannot be 
borne by any but the very strongest financial units; and that the materials 
needed for such preparation are widely dispersed in the world. We know 
that war, now become total, has swept away many a distinction which was 
valuable in the past, such as that between combatants and non-combatants. 
We know further that, as technique makes the world increasingly smaller, 
war is bound to affect increasingly large parts of it soon after breaking out. 
Neutrality, therefore, no longer spells salvation; nor does even remoteness. 
It is only so long as the Great Powers remain united that hostilities, should 
they begin anywhere, may be kept from spreading or quenched. This makes 
it a moral duty, towards themselves and towards the world, for the Great 
Powers to preserve unity. Failure to do so, even if none of the Great 
Powers themselves begins hostilities will sooner or later inevitably open the 
gates of war. 

This fact was not sufficiently taken into account in the earlier attempt 
to create international order through the League of Nations. It was thought 
that the pressure of public opinion within the League would always suffice. 
But there could be no such pressure on States which had left the League 
either of their own accord or otherwise. It was also thought that, whatever 


1Address at a Services Course at Chatham House on April 20, 1945. 
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might be the balance of strength between the Great Powers, the large 
majority of the smaller countries would always throw their whole weight 
into the scale against aggression. They probably would have done so if the 
peace-loving Great Powers had been ready and strong enough to protect 
them from certain destruction by the aggressive Powers. But the unpre- 
paredness for war of the peace-loving Great Powers made even a show of 
sympathy for them dangerous to any one within range of the well-armed 
and ruthless aggressive Powers. Here lies the explanation of the eleventh- 
hour neutrality of several smaller nations, contrary to their deeper wishes 
and, as the event proved, though it could not perhaps at the time have been 
safely assumed, contrary to their higher interests. Yet this blind flight into 
false security is so human an action that, should a similar situation occur 
again, a repetition of it could I think be predicted. 

The realization that small countries are no longer efficient units for war, 
even defensive war, is responsible for the modern craze for so-called Gross- 
raum, i.e., very large units of power and economic self-sufficiency. The 
Germans were the first to develop the theory of large spaces, but they were 
governed by people at the same time too ruthless and too politically im- 
mature to develop it the right way. Their dream was one of conquest, of 
domination and exploitation. Their neighbours were to be enslaved and to 
be treated as entirely subservient to the German Herrenvolk. Against this, 
however, their victims revolted, and this revolt gave Great Britain, the 
United States and Russia the chance and the time to win this war. 

Some will perhaps think that the immense resources of the Allies would 
in any case have sufficed for victory. Idoubtit. The idea of a Pan-Europe, 
of a Europe unified both for security and for economic purposes, of a Europe 
ordered and vitalized from a central Great Power, would have had so many 
advantages, if it could have been based on consent instead of on ruthless 
coercion, that the European fortress would have probably then proved 
impregnable. Germany lost this war because it lacked insight into an 
important political principle which has long belonged to the political arsenal 
of Great Britain. Was it not Burke who wrote: ‘‘The use of force alone is 
but temporary. It may subdue for a moment; but it does not remove the 
necessity of subduing again; and a nation is not governed which is per- 
petually to be conquered.” You need force to oppose violence, actual or 
intended, and in this way force is a potential element of security and peace. 
But you cannot build anything durable on force alone; for that alone which 
has been accepted, which is no longer challenged, has it in itself to endure. 

Though, therefore, from the point of view of war, which at present 
engrosses our attention, the growing unfitness of small States is becoming 
patent, yet, in any scheme of international organization, their moral resis- 
tance, their political will, their industrial and cultural contribution, and 
even possibly, under adverse circumstances, their nuisance value, cannot 
without danger be under-rated. 

Small Powers are, of necessity, lovers of the law, which is rightly con- 
sidered the friend of the weak. Insufficient unto themselves in many eco- 
nomic respects, they will easily become co-operative and appreciative of a 
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fair lead. Their very smallness is an advantage for social experiments. 
Their political integration is often considerable, and some of them, with a 
tradition of freedom behind them, such as Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
Belgium, had reached before the war a degree of social organization and 
political maturity second to none, great or small. Such States are naturally 
pacific, law-abiding, trustworthy, democratic in the best sense of a word 
which has too many senses. The influence of such States in any organization 
is bound to be favourable to peace, moderation, social progress, economic 
prosperity; for these are their ideals. 

I have, of course, especially in mind a few smaller countries which I know 
best and which are particularly near to Great Britain. I realize how unsafe 
it is to be too sweeping. The notion of ‘‘smaller nations” denotes no homo- 
geneous category. It comprises, not a particular group, but any and all 
States which are not recognized as Great Powers at the end of this war. 
Among these States, grouped indiscriminately, there are therefore some 
which are all but Great Powers, some medium, some small, and some very 
small States. Some have colonies, and therefore widespread interests, others 
have hardly more than local interests. Some have a brilliant tradition in art 
and science, or in trade, while others are still struggling with the elementary 
difficulties of modern statehood. 

Many criteria must certainly be taken into account in determining the 
relative greatness or smallness of a Power, such as the size, nature and situ- 
ation of its territory or territories, the number and ability of its population, 
the degree of industrialization and technique, its culture, the extent of its 
national interests, the moral temper of its inhabitants, the political maturity 
of the inhabitants, etc. But none of these criteria, whether taken singly or 
in combination, necessitates the division of States into two rather than into 
three or four categories. Even as regards a difference in the measure of 
responsibility assumed for coercive action there is something rather unreal 
in the proposed dichotomy; all the more so when it is considered in terms of 
an international organization, largo sensu, rather than in terms of a purely 
security organization. 

Yet there is no doubt that this dichotomy, this division of States in two 
categories, the Great Powers and all the rest called the smaller States, is one 
of the basic, though not all-pervading, assumptions in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. It may be that, until peace and order are definitely restored and 
the reconstruction of the areas despoiled under occupation by the Germans 
or devastated by the war is fairly on the way, such an assumption is neces- 
sary; though I wonder whether, if there were no risk of increasing the diffi- 
culty of reaching unity of view, the special co-operation of some of the other 
States would not prove of essential value, thus making a trichotomy better. 
Altogether I doubt whether it is sound or wise to project into peace-time, 
which requires law as an organic and vitalizing principle, assumptions which 
have developed under the stress of war. Organized peace is still far away 
and very difficult to visualize, and many dangerous convulsions may precede 
its advent; but that only shows how mistaken it would be again to scrap, too 
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soon after hostilities cease, the inter-Allied organization built up during the 
war, and how utterly unwise it would be for the Allies to relax their unity 
and to start bickering and trying to confront one another with faits accomplis 
instead of constantly seeking adjustment in policy and co-operation in 
action. 

I think that if the Dumbarton Oaks proposals constituted a real guar- 
antee against the repetition of such errors and lack of wisdom, their value 
would be so great as to make almost any defects appear trivial. But the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals do not guarantee the ‘world against such a 
calamity; in fact no paper charter, however worded, can do so, unless the 
leaders and the peoples of the chief Powers emerging from this war are fully 
imbued with that danger and with an overwhelming sense of their respon- 
sibility. On the degree to which this fact is likely to be recognized must 
depend, in my opinion, the degree of criticism which may in fairness be 
levelled at the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. In other words, in determining 
the function of the Great Powers and of the other States respectively in the 
international organization, a very great deal must depend on the degree of 
actual and prospective willingness and ability of the Great Powers to act 
unitedly with complete unity of purpose in their task of maintaining security 
and peace. 

If this be viewed as a function of the Great Powers in the international 
organization, then it should surely be the function of all the other States to 
help them so far as they can. For as peace benefits all, it lays claim on the 
help of all. Such help can be political, economic or military (by which I 
mean help on land, at sea and in the air). It may be active or it may be 
passive, as in allowing the passage of armed forces, the use of airfields or of 
harbours, etc. Though only auxiliary, such services may be exceedingly 
costly to smaller countries, because they may expose them to much destruc- 
tion and loss ot life, as well as to the revenge of a more powerful neighbour, 
revenge which can take subtle and lasting forms. This kind of co-operation 
is somehow reminiscent of the fable of the earthen pot and the iron pot 
which went for a walk together; alas for the earthen pot, it soon lay in frag- 
ments. But, in trying to preserve so valuable a thing as peace, one should 
not measure and compare sacrifices. One should organize oneself so as to 
ensure the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of sacrifice. This can 
only be done by regional organization, which is foreseen in the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. It is of absolutely vital importance, for it not only may in most 
cases suffice to prevent or put down aggression by smaller Powers, but in the 
unhappy event of the unity of the Great Powers breaking down, it may prove 
the last rampart against war for whole regions. 

In this connection, I think that the geo-political notion of Grossraum 
should be re-examined, purified and utilized. Apart from the necessity of 
building a regional organization around a Great Power capable of real leader- 
ship—it may be desirable, to centre some regions around two Great Powers— 
it seems to me that it is better to think at first in terms of consultation and 
co-operation on agreed lines rather than in terms of differentiation of func- 
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tions. Regional organization, like Grossraum, if security is to be strength- 
ened, will have to take account of economic equally with purely military 
factors. It may therefore become a powerful element of integration, pro- 
vided that the geographical limits be very carefully chosen, so as not to 
include elements too heterogeneous. A Great Power may very well be 
directly interested in more than one regional organization. The sea may be 
quite as much a link as a barrier, according to circumstances. 

While I think that no time should be lost in laying the foundations of at 
least some regional organizations through furtherance of the habit of con- 
sultation and co-operation, it is clear that their completion will require a 
good deal of time and work. 

The necessity of maintaining security and peace arises, in a large part 
of the world at least, from the very day of the cessation of hostilities with 
Germany. It is quite clear that the task will present a different aspect 
before, and:after, the full restoration of peace in the world and a substantial 
measure of reconstruction in Europe. 

This point is worth insisting on. The burden of action for the restora- 
tion of peace immediately after this war will certainly lie jointly on the great 
victorious Powers. But, after the full restoration of peace, it is probably as 
a deterrent from aggression that the unity and preparedness of the chief 
Powers will play their great part, provided that there be not too many 
countries left by the peace settlement with a deep sense of grievance. Should, 
however, hostilities begin, the quenching of war would then be the joint 
responsibility not only of the Great Powers but of the neighbour States as 
well. Although in such a joint undertaking the intervention of the Great 
Powers is likely to be decisive, most of the blows are none the less likely to 
fall on the smaller neighbour States. Their interest in the preservation of 
peace is therefore not less but rather greater than that of the Great Powers, 
so that whenever a situation develops as a potential threat to peace, the 
co-operation of the neighbour States is likely to prove of great value for the 
prevention of war. 


This leads to two conclusions: 

(1) The firmer the regional security organization is, the rarer the coercive 
intervention of the Great Powers is likely to be. This will be the case in the 
second period rather than in the first, because regional organization will 
hardly be complete before peace is consolidated and a substantial measure 


of reconstruction of the despoiled and devastated smaller States has taken 
place. 


(2) A distinction should therefore be made between the period running 
from the end of hostilities to the final consolidation of peace, on the one 
hand, and the subsequent period of peace on the other. In consequence it 
would seem premature and risky to attempt at one swoop to lay down the 
same principles of organization for both periods in final form. World peace 
is too vital a concern of humanity—especially at the present level of tech- 
nical development—for the world security organization to be hastily con- 
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structed before all the forces emerging from the horrible chaos of this war 
can be guaged. What is built too fast crumbles easily, especially if it is 
built partly on premature assumptions or illusions. A door must therefore 
be left open for easy adjustments when peace is consolidated. 

So far we have spoken a great deal about power and little about law— 
in this connection, international law. Should it mean that might is to be 
made the measure of right? No! I fully concur with Coleridge’s retort to 
Hobbes. ‘‘Hobbes has said that laws without the sword are but bits of 
parchment. . . Well! but without the laws the sword is but a piece of iron.” 
I agree with Burke that ‘‘Power in whatever hands is rarely guilty of too 
strict limitations on itself.’’ Wherefore I should not think it amiss to make 
it quite plain that all actions or decisions of the Security Council should be 
taken with due regard to equity and the principles of international law. 
In fact, I am unable to conceive any kind of civil society, be it of individual 
men or of groups of men, based on power alone without law, except perhaps 
in the very last stage of disruption, when it actually ceases to be a society. 
But the distinction I made above between the two periods, before and after 
the consolidation of peace, greatly helps us to see the problem in its right 
perspective. Much of what has been taught as international law needs 
renovation, just as do most of our political and economic concepts. Sticking 
to a law which is obsolete or uncertain or challenged is no guarantee of peace. 
Rather, after such an upheaval as this, we must first of all get back to peace 
in order to enjoy the blessings of law, which is but another expression for a 
smooth and orderly working social order. The less that legal order is chal- 
lenged, i.e., the better it corresponds to the sense of justice of the great 
majority in the world, small Powers as well as great, the more it will endow 
peace with stability and durability. Peace is a condition precedent to law. 
Law then becomes the mainstay of peace. 

What law? It cannot just be the old international law. No society can 
survive without the means of adjusting its law to social change. This, in 
our quick-moving times, requires legislation. We must therefore hope that 
the Assembly of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, liberated as it is from the 
trammels of the old unanimity rule, may, with the help of expert bodies, 
develop some kind of legislative capacity. The representation of all States 
as equal units for purposes of legislation would be a truly democratic feature. 

Such a development would also enhance the value of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which, as the world’s chief judicial organ, 
must determine, not make, the law. This Court will acquire greater auth- 
ority by interpreting, according to the best legal traditions, laws approved 
by the United Nations themselves, than by deciding disputes by reference 
to remote customs and arguable principles. 

Beside these quasi-legislative and judicial organs, the Security Council 
will appear as an executive body, in which it is meet that the States most 
capable of action should always be represented, and should have a greater 
say in deciding on action which cannot be decisive without them. 
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Consider this not as a picture, but as a projected vision. It may givea 
direction to thought by suggesting the distant full-grown shape and tenor 
of what is but a seed in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. But do not forget that, 
while this seed grows, another seed, equally full of promise, that of regional 
organization, should also develop. May both enjoy the care of Nations, 
great and small. 














THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 
A DISCUSSION! 
LORD VANSITTART 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR FREDERICK WHYTE: Ladies and gentlemen—it is 
unnecessary for me to offer Lord Vansittart a welcome in your name, because 
the size of the audience shows the welcome you have given him. The pro- 
ceedings of this meeting will be conducted a little differently from our usual 
habit. We assume that the audience is already well apprised of the 
doctrine which goes by the name of ‘‘Vansittartism,” though I am not at 
all sure that Lord Vansittart himself accepts the copyright in that word 
(you see, he shakes his head already!), and he has made the suggestion, 
which I think is a good one, that instead of stating a thesis himself he should 
answer questions put to him by. the audience and engage in discussion at 
once on the major points that arise out of what is conceived to be his 
doctrine. 


Mr. HAROLD NICOLSON has asked me to present the first question: How 
long does Lord Vansittart think it will take to get together the nucleus of 
a German administration? 


LorD VANSITTART: Ladies and gentlemen—it is very kind of you to 
adopt the procedure that I suggested. I think it would really be almost an 
impertinence on my part at this stage to lecture an audience of this kind, so 
it would be better to get straight to the questions you want to ask. I have 
not seen the questions before, so my replies will be impromptu. 

In reply to the first question, does Mr. Nicolson refer to a central admin- 
istratiou or to local and provincial administrations? I think it is fairly clear 
from the course events are taking that we shall be in a position to ensure 
some kind of local administrations long before we are in a position to ensure 
acentralone. Indeed, since I advocate the doctrine of the decentralization 
of Germany, I think it would be putting the cart before the horse if we were 
to try to establish a central administration instead of building up gradually 
and locally as we go along. 

But there is another very grave obstacle to any idea of starting with a 
central administration. People talk rather glibly about forming a central 
administration, and I have a haunting fear that our Governments may 
perhaps try to rush that fence and start with some central administration 
when they have nothing really reliable to build upon. But, if we are to 
consider it, we must have some names; that is where I should be glad to 
receive some guidance from you, because I do not know of any names, and 
I do not believe anyone else knows of any reliable ones either. There has 
been no resistance movement in Germany to speak of, and, therefore, no 
local names have been thrown up, as in the case of Monsieur Bidault in 
France or Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. What I do know, and I have fol- 

1Discussion at Chatham House on March 20, 1945. 
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lowed the subject fairly closely in Great Britain and in the United States, 
is the record of most, indeed of all, the German emigrants; and I cannot 
find any names that inspire me with any confidence. So far as the record 
here is concerned, most of the politically-minded emigrants have fought 
step by step the whole road which led to Yalta. They began by resisting 
unilateral disarmament under Clause 8 of the Atlantic Charter in 1941; 
they resisted, as long as they could, the idea of breaking the Anschluss as 
laid down in the Moscow Declaration; they resisted any territorial diminu- 
tions which we all knew were coming; and they have resisted unconditional 
surrender. On that basis, the real resistance movement has been outside 
Germany and not inside; it would be very difficult to accept any of these 
people as likely to form a reliable Government when all their previous history 
has run contrary to what the Big Three have formally decided. And, since 
your Chairman was good enough to use the word “‘Vansittartism,” I might 
also say that I think the provisions of the Yalta Agreement, in so far as they 
deal with Germany, are, to a very considerable extent, Vansittartism. It is, 
in outline, the kind of programme I have been working on for years. 

Would anybody like to volunteer any one name from the emigrants 
either in Great Britain or in the United States, let alone twenty, in which 
we could have complete confidence? 


A MemBer: Dr. Briining. 


Lorp VANSITTART: Oh, no! Briining was essentially a man of the 
Right, and I do not think anybody would like to make another experiment 
with the German Right. Whatever administration is set up you will have 
to be a good deal further to the Left than that. Moreover, Briining paved 
the way for the dictatorship. I would regard him as being quite out of 
court, and I am sure all our Allies, without exception, would share my view . 


A MEMBER: Dr. Rauschning. 


Lorp VANSITTART: Rauschning? Oh, goodness! Rauschning was a 
Nazi, he quarrelled with the leadership and has written some very effective 
books against Nazism, but Rauschning is even further to the Right, I should 
say. Rauschning represents the old Junker type, and he has now a very 
good job in Hollywood as a film adviser. I think it is probably a remun- 
erative one, and I would much sooner see him stay in Hollywood than stage 
a return. 

I do not wish to pour cold water on every suggestion that is made, but 
if you really look into the dossiers you find a snag almost at once. I think 
the central administration is bound to come from new men and not from 
old, and in any case émigrés are never likely in principle to form popular or 
strong Governments. But we all labour under the disadvantage of not 
knowing who the new men will be. Therefore, I say again my programme 
would be to go slowly; begin by forming the local administration, and then 
wait and see how soon we shall be in a position to take on a central one. 

Another thing: if you once back a wrong horse it is very difficult to lay 
off your money, and if you once set up an administration of which you are 
not quite certain, and which turns out to be a minority one as I think it 
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might be, then you will have difficulty in keeping it in power. It could not 
keep itself in power; it would have to be kept in power by bayonets. That, 
in my judgment, would lead to a long system of blackmail, decently dis- 
guised of course, but it is natural that the minority Government (here I have 
in mind the Social Democrats who are on their record discredited from our 
point of view) would say: ‘You must make this or that or the other con- 
cession or diminution or subtraction from the Peace Treaty to keep me in 
power’’; and that would be a very slippery road on which to embark. 


Miss F. L. JosepHy: Why are the Social Democrats necessarily dis- 
credited? Admittedly they came before Hitler; but because a thing comes 
before something else which is bad, it is not necessarily discredited. 


LorD VANSITTART: I say they are discredited because they have always 
proved at best a broken reed, and often something worse. I prefer them to 
the Right, but their credentials are not strong enough to warrant our 
backing them, either on their record before 1914, or during the first world 
war, or in the Weimar period, or in any effective resistance to Hitler or the 
second world war. To take the émigré Social Democrats (it is of them I 
am speaking) in Great Britain and in the United States as your new central 
administration would therefore be a complete leap in the dark; nobody 
knows what is left of Social Democracy in Germany, and I do not believe 
you will find in practice that their following is nearly as strong as the émigrés 
would make out. 


A MemMBER: Has not the greatest common factor in German political 
life for a long time really been the Centre Party? Could the revival of the 
Centre Party be considered a suitable course? 


Lorp VANsITTART: It was not long after the advent of Hitler that the 
Centre Party dissolved itself. The record of the Centre Party is also a very 
weak one indeed. I would not like to rely on it. It may reconstitute itself 
in the course of time, but personally I doubt it. On that point my reply 
also includes the previous question: I doubt whether any of the old Parties 
will re-emerge in their old forms after the war, as they were, say, during the 
Weimar period; too much’ water has flowed under the bridge since then. 
Nor am I convinced that, in view of their complete failure, it is desirable 
that they should do so. There were anyhow too many Parties. 


Dr. R. F1TzGIBBON YouNG: Do you consider that Marshal von Paulus 
and his ‘‘National Committee of Free Germany,’’ composed of himself and 
German prisoners of war in Russia, who were supposed to have been ‘‘resur- 
rected,”’ could form such a Central Government? 


Lorp VANSITTART: I regard that outfit with very great scepticism. I 
am not at all convinced by the eleventh- or twelfth-hour conversion of 
German Generals and Field Marshals. My great aim would be to get rid of 
the militarism in Germany altogether, and I should be very sorry to see any 
régime installed under its aegis. There has been considerable apprehension 
that that may be done in the part of Germany to be occupied by the Soviet 
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Union. I think it would be the thin end of the wedge and hope the Russians 
will not adopt that course. 

I hope that the hospitality which has been afforded to the German 
Generals in Russia will turn out to be only in the nature of propaganda. I 
have followed their broadcasts closely; they have had a very fair share of 
the air—they are on it three times a day! In the first year the stuff they 
put out was very suspect indeed; it was really a plea for the continuation 
of the German Army in some form or other. If you once allow any German 
Army to survive at all, even disguised as a People’s Army, it will only be a 
matter of time before they say: ‘‘We must have some professionals to 
organize it” and, in a very brief while, you will have the Officer Corps back 
again. They have put a good deal of water into their wine recently, but 
they have put all sorts of other elements in it too, and a great many of them, 
particularly when the Committee was first founded, advocated the resump- 
tion of the old Imperial Colours for one thing. That made me sit up a bit. 
They have also been used, though ineffectively, as ‘‘dislocation’”’ propaganda 
to the German Army. On the whole, considering that the Committee has 
been functioning for nearly two years, the results have been very meagre 
and have been entirely achieved by the Russians themselves and not by 
von Paulus or von Seydlitz or any of the Germans. 

There are, of course, others besides Generals in the Committee. There 
are old Communist members of the German Reichstag, such as Pieck and 
Ulbricht, who were consistently hostile to the Western Powers in the pre- 
war period and initially in the war, particularly Ulbricht. The President of 
the Committee is a young man, Erich Weinert, who writes poetry that I 
find some difficulty in understanding. I think he used to recite it in cabarets, 
which is rather a mournful entertainment from my point of view. But, 
beyond that, I do not know much about him. I certainly would not rely 
much upon his influence. And when you have said that, and added in the 
great-grandson of Bismarck, young Graf von Einsiedl, I do not think you 
are left with much in your hands. I should not be in favour of the Free 
German Committee in Moscow. I should like to see it dissolved, now that 
it has been fully tried and found wanting. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR OSBORNE MANCE: Will it not be necessary 
to create a central administration of some kind? Transport in Germany is 
centralized from Berlin at the present moment. It would be difficult to 
split it up and regionalize it immediately after the Occupation. Could not 
the expedient of a non-political, technical authority be adopted? 


LorpD VANSITTART: Yes, I was going to say that myself. There is a 
great difference between a Government and an ad hoc administration. I 
want to go slowly about setting up a central political Government at too 
early a stage. It may come later. 


CoLonEL T. H. MINSHALL: To what extent would Lord Vansittart 
prefer the partition of Germany into several independent sovereign States 
or, alternatively, the restoration of autonomy to a number of the separate 
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States, leaving them linked together in a loose federation? Both courses 
have been proposed in many quarters; both have their supporters, both 
inside and outside Germany. 


LorD VANSITTART: I have not so far seen any convincing scheme for 
the partition of Germany into several independent sovereign States. I have 
seen schemes, for instance, like that of Mr. Sumner Welles, which divides 
Germany into three. It looks to me rather arbitrary and I think it would 
ultimately tend to increase the centripetal tendencies rather than the centri- 
fugal tendencies which I should like to encourage. Moreover, Mr. Sumner 
Welles’ scheme suffers in my eyes because it leaves Prussia in still too domi- 
nant a position. Ido not think that arbitrary partition is likely to hold 
the field for long, and in the long run it may produce effects opposite to those 
intended. 

On the other hand I do hold very strongly with the necessity for decen- 
tralization. But first we must define what we mean by decentralization. 
Prussia is the most unnatural State in the world. It has been created in a 
manner, and has brought about results, which I think cannot be justified. 
It comprises about thirty-nine million out of the sixty-eight and a half 
million people with which Germany started this war—three-quarters of the 
man-power, and practically all the mineral resources of the country. I do 
not think there is any reason in nature or history or geography why that 
should be so. Here we must put the clock back. But let us be precise as 
to how far we can put it back. I do not think we can put it back pre- 
Bismarck, but I do think that we can put it back pre-1914 to some extent. 

In the future a central Government with very greatly reduced powers 
might be envisaged. There would be a Ministry of Foreign Affairs. If, as 
I urge and anticipate, the German Army, Navy and Air Force cease to exist, 
there will be no Ministries for those arms; but there would be Customs and 
Excise, Post and Telegraphs, and Communications, including railways; 
international rivers, of course, would have to be put under a separate inter- 
national régime, as was done after the last war: the same would apply to 
the Kiel Canal. All other functions of Government should be removed to 
the autonomous States. It will be for the good of everybody if the Germans 
learn to govern themselves instead of being bossed by Berlin the whole time, 
which was the inevitable result of that enormous disproportion of man- 
power and mineral resources which I have just described. In other words, 
I would break off from Prussia the Rhineland, Westphalia, Hanover, Hesse, 
the old Hansa territories, Schleswig-Holstein, and let them have full respon- 
sibility in such matters as education, which they always used to have until 
Hitler’s time, police, justice, social welfare, agriculture, industry—in fact 
all the functions except the few alloted to the central Government when 
formed. I would not propose to divide up the old areas like Bavaria; for 
economic purposes there would probably have to be some rectifications of 
frontiers, but, broadly speaking, the old outlines should be allowed to remain 
as far as possible. 
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The man who drafted the Weimar Constitution was a keen advocate of 
decentralization and he postulated as a unit a minimum of two million 
people, though he did not exclude larger ones. I think that would very 
roughly reflect my attitude also. All the units I have described are, of 
course, a great deal larger, but if any of them chose to draw closer together, 
I should not see any great disadvantage in that, because, under the scheme 
that I advocate, there would still be twelve or thirteen million Prussians: 
none of the other States would be as big as that. For instance, if Hanover 
and Schleswig-Holstein chose to have a common educational policy, I should 
see no objection. The units must not be smaller than two million, but I do 
not object to their being larger, provided, of course, that they do not get so 
large as to make it easier for a complete merger to come again with the 
thirteen million Prussians. 

After the last war there were separatist movements in Bavaria, Wiirt- 
temberg, the Rhineland, Baden. The British and Americans cold-watered 
them, with the result that any encouragement of separatism was left in the 
hands of the French, who misplayed their hand, I think. I would not impose 
any form of separatism as part of the peace settlement, beyond the very 
drastic decentralization I have described, for that also would create centri- 
petal tendencies. In a word, separatism to be durable must be spontaneous 
in origin. But if, asa result of what is going on now, separatist movements 
did spring up, we should encourage them. There I would wait on events. 

I think that a separatist movement is very likely in the Rhineland, and 
there I suppose the French will be greatly concerned. I do not know what 
their ideas are at present but, looking back, you will remember that after 
the last war they wanted to detach and police the Rhineland, and, above all, 
to control the bridgeheads. It would have been a very good thing for 
Europe if that scheme had gone through. Instead of that, we said: ‘You 
cannot do that. Weand the Americans will give you a Treaty of Guarantee 
instead.” We both then ran out on that Treaty and the French were left 
with nothing, and thereafter their whole policy was actuated by fear and 
nothing else. Events have justified the demand that there should be a 
special régime in the Rhineland. I do not think the French will want to 
annex it, but to control it in some form. Such a separate régime of pre- 
caution in the Rhineland, which must be an inter-Allied concern, may lead 
to some form of separatism, even if it is not preceded by it. 

In other words, so far as l am concerned, I am against arbitrary partition 
because I think it would fail in the long run. I am strongly in favour of 
drastic decentralization with the object of allowing the Germans to acquire 
the art of self-government on the largest possible basis, and of encouraging 
any separatism that may arise, but without endeavouring to create it. 


Mr. HAROLD STANNARD: Apart from losses of territory, Germany will 
be a big country. The Allies will occupy it for a number of years and will 
no doubt be unified in their organization for control. Do they stop there, 
or should they go further and try not merely to encourage but actually to 
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shape the future political structure of Germany? I have assumed as inevi- 
table the decline of the influence of Prussia as a result of the disappearance 
of Prussian militarism, and that a separatist movement would follow. I am 
speaking not of encouraging that movement but of deliberately saying: 
“Here is a framework in which this movement can take effect.’’ Are we to 
be content to destroy, in that way, the predominance of Prussia in Germany, 
or should we go further and say to the South German States that they should 
look to Vienna rather than to Berlin as their centre, and trust that differ- 
ences of temperament and culture will keep the two German States apart? 
That is to say, is the future programme dismemberment of Prussia, or is it 
dismemberment of Germany, or would Lord Vansittart advocate both? 


LorD VANSITTART: I do not think it would be at all wise, or, indeed 
practical, to encourage any German States to look towards Vienna. That 
has been dealt with very definitely by the Big Three, who have decided that 
the Anschluss in any form has toend. To encourage States to look towards 
Austria, and I do not think they have much in common, would be going 
contrary to a policy already proclaimed and accepted by all the Allies. 

To endeavour not only to wean the Germans from some particular form 
of government, not only Nazism but the old Imperialism, but to endeavour 
to persuade them, even to impose upon them, some other form of govern- 
ment would be rather dangerous ground to tread. As in the so-called re- 
education of Germany, I strongly favour the negative idea; in other words, 
that we should tell the Germans what they are not to do, rather than try 
to dictate to them exactly what they shall do or shall learn. I should like to 
see some spontaneous Government grow up in Germany which would 
command the assent of the majority of the German people, and would not 
be considered noxious or dangerous by their neighbours. 

That is a big postulate, and is another reason why we should have to 
wait for some time before we can see any form of government which would 
respond to those desiderata. I should be loath to put our hand too far into 
the cauldron of German politics without knowing what was coming out. | 
should try to confine myself to saying: ‘‘You shall not do this, you shall 
not do that, because it would be dangerous to yourself and obnoxious to 
your neighbours,” and ‘‘Try and work out something for yourselves, in- 
cluding, of course, that decentralization which might, in our judgment and 
your own, make for a settled Europe.’’ Meanwhile we reserve our powers 
of supervision and veto. I think that is as far as we can go. 

It may be that at the other end of Germany a different method will arise. 
It is probable that the parts occupied by Russia will have at least partly 
Communist government. That again would make it very difficult to set 
up a central Government for the whole of Germany, because it is certain 
that a good deal which might be felt temporarily suitable in East Germany 
would be undoubtedly rejected by Western and Southern Germany. So I 
should like to interfere as little as possible, both in German politics and in 
the so-called re-education of Germany, but confine ourselves to preventing 
the old poisons from being perpetuated. 
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A MEMBER: Do you think the old Royal houses have a future? 


LorpD VANSITTART: I do not see any future for any of them. I have 
not noticed the smallest sign of anybody in Germany really wanting them 
back and I am sure none of our Allies want them back. Iam sure anyone 


who advocated such a policy in Great Britain would be immediately charged 
with the extremer form of heresy. 


Miss Nest1 SANDERS: Is it not essential that Schleswig-Holstein should 
be returned to Denmark? If this is done, the Kiel Canal should, as Lord 
Vansittart has said, be internationalized and sea and air bases in this terri- 
tory should be retained by the Allied Nations for its protection in perpetuity, 
on the same sort of basis as arrangements for the Suez Canal. 


LorD VANSITTART: It may help to explain my ideas in regard to the 
internationalization of the Kiel Canal if I say that German representation 
on that body, in my judgment, would be, not Germany as a whole but, say, 
Schleswig-Holstein. That particular autonomous State would have to be 
represented on the International Board. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR OSBORNE MANCE: If we are to occupy Ger- 
many for at least twenty-five years, is it not likely that the future lines of 
demarcation will correspond with the boundaries of the zones of occupation? 


LORD VANSITTART: You mean that there will be a partition into three 
or four; that occupation would lead automatically to a solution like that 
proposed by Sumner Welles rather than that proposed by me? Although I 
gather from your question that you, like myself, are in favour of a prolonged 
occupation—indeed, I do not think any reforms would work for long unless 
there is a prolonged occupation—I am still quite doubtful as to how long 
some people will want to continue the occupation. After all, call a spade 
a spade; that is what we are here for. I do not know how long the Ameri- 
cans will be willing to stay on the job. I hope, naturally, for the maximum, 
but you cannot take that for granted. Ifa cry “bring the boys home”’ de- 
veloped in the United States before we had reached safety point, it might 
prove difficult to resist and might even spread to Great Britain. You will 
remember that by 1920 there were only 13,000 British troops left on the 
Rhine. Democracies who are not prepared to pay that small insurance 
premium must expect what is coming to them. 

But, apart from that, I have advocated in the House of Lords that 
occupation should not be the perquisite of the Big Three only, because I do 
not want it to dwindle down possibly first to a Big Two and then to a Big 
One. I have always advocated that as soon as possible, not only France, 
but other countries should be called upon to assume part of the respon- 
sibility and privilege of occupying Germany. We must have a total Euro- 


pean collaboration, and I could demonstrate this necessity by a great many 
factors. 
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For instance, I am sure that, to prevent preparations for another war, 
will require a very extensive Intelligence Service in Germany, and some of 
Germany’s nearest neighbours will have a greater experience in that respect 
than any of the Big Three, not excluding Russia. There is a great deal to 
be said for drawing on the personal experiences, let us say, of the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the Czechoslovaks and soon. They are able to make a very 
useful contribution. So I hope that when the initial stage of allocating a 
zone to France is completed we will, within measurable time, draw in others 
as well. Therefore I hope the occupation @ trois will not be perpetuated, 
because events may bring about its deperpetuation. We must see to it that 
occupation lasts in some form for at least the generation for which I hold it 
to be absolutely indispensable. 


Miss F. L. JosepHy: Do we have to conclude that the arrangement 
now made by the Big Three for tri-partite or quadri-partite occupation is 
for zones of occupation? Isit not possible that by pressure of public opinion 
we could get a joint occupation, which would be much better than creating 
zones of influence? 


Lorp VANSITTART: The question of a joint occupation has been in my 
mind for years. I had hoped until fairly recently that the occupation of 
Germany would be a joint affair in which the smaller victims would take 
their part. I had thus hoped very largely on moral grounds, because I do 
not like to see too long an extension of the principle that the Big Three are 
in fact completely dominant, that they are ruling the world. At Yalta they 
said their end was not to rule the world but to serve it. But as long as 
the little Powers are effectively excluded (and some of them, after all, are 
not so little) from offering their energetic advice and co-operation, so that 
in effect the Big Three will be the only pebbles on the beach, it will be a 
case of the masters telling the boys what is good for them. I do not think 
there will be a healthy Europe unless the smaller Powers are masters, if not 
headmasters, of their own destinies. 


A MemBER: What steps can be taken to prevent Prussia from pre- 
dominating in the central administration? 


Lorp VANSITTART: To start with, the extent of decentralization that 
I have postulated will only be maintained by having force in the background; 
I hope it will not have to be applied. But you will need the background of 
occupation, and by that I mean ground occupation; it is a pure chimera to 
think that you can control from the air. You have to see your autonomous 
States through the first difficult period. 


CoLoNEL T. H. MINSHALL: To what extent does Lord Vansittart think 
that we should encourage the industrial recovery of Germany, as we did last 
time, unfortunately, in the interests of getting reparation and of the more 
rapid recovery of European prosperity? And to what extent should we be 
wise to discourage, or at any rate not to encourage, German industrial 
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activity, but to spend our efforts encouraging the industrial restoration and 
growth of Germany’s victims and poorer neighbours? 


Lorp VANSITTART: There are certain German industries which will 
have to disappear altogether: aviation, synthetic petrol, synthetic rubber; 
another industry which will have to be destroyed in good time, though 
perhaps not immediately, is the machine tool industry, the backbone of war. 
It has been clear for a long time that it will be a cardinal factor in Russian 
policy to seize as many machine tools as are available with a view to recon- 
struction of the devastated territories. But all Europe will be wanting 
machine tools. Therefore, I suggest that we seize and free available stocks 
and distribute them according to needs everywhere (and they will only 
meet a small portion of those needs), until we see how far British and United 
States production can suffice to keep up the necessary supply. After that 
Germany can import machine tools under licence, but not make them. 
That proposal will be approved by many people in our own industry. Other 
industries must be very strictly controlled. 

I do not propose, naturally, that the heavy industries, iron and steel, 
should be abolished. I have never been a partisan of the plan attributed 
to Mr. Morgenthau—though I am not aware that he actually put his name 
to anything of that kind—of reducing Germany to an agricultural State. 
You cannot put the clock back too far. But the heavy industries will have 
to be very strictly controlled, with Allied managers on the Boards and 
sometimes even in the works. The industries will have to be told what 
they can make and what they cannot make, and it will be for the Allies to 
decide how far their output can be turned to the reconstruction of Europe. 

Special restrictions are necessary in the German chemical industry. You 
will have to supervise it very closely in any case, otherwise the ‘‘Back Room 
Boys” will be presenting you in ten years’ time with a V.102! That neces- 
sitates the control of German university and industrial laboratories. Even 
then it will be a matter of the most extreme difficulty to prevent the secret 
manufacture and planning of the most dangerous forms of the weapons of 
the future. I suggested last year that the Government should appoint a 
committee of scientists to study, together with industrialists, the means of 
preventing Germany from making any further explosives. I personally want 
to see I. G. Farben disrupted into a number of smaller companies which 
would only be able to cater for German needs: I am quite sure that our own 
and the American chemical industries could suffice for most of the needs of 
Europe, and I regard I. G. Farben broadly, on its record, as one of the 
greatest individual dangers to future peace. 

Some people maintain that such a programme would create unemploy- 
ment. I do not think we need fear that to start with. It has been plain 
for at least two years now that the Russians intend to conscript German 
labour to repair the damage caused in Russia. Until a year ago most of the 
other European countries would have been disinclined to follow that ex- 
ample. They wished to see as few Germans as possible for as long as 
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possible. But now they will be driven to follow the Russian example; in 
fact there are already signs that the French mean to do so, and I shall be 
greatly surprised if the Dutch do not do so as well, and we have yet to see 
what will be the ravages in Czechoslovakia before the Germans are driven 
out. And when the victim countries have been reconstructed, it will ob- 
viously be necessary for a great deal of reconstruction to be done by the 
Germans in Germany itself. So this wide conscription of German labour 
will relieve most of the difficulties of unemployment for at any rate the first 
years after the war. 

in any case, and we must be clear on this, no country can launch and 
wage great wars of these dimensions without suffering some of the conse- 
quences, and one of the consequences will undoubtedly be a lowering of the 
German standard of living. It is not part of my programme to impoverish 
Germany beyond all hope of recovery. That would be very short-sighted, 
but it would be only justice to try to raise the standards of living in the 
neighbouring countries as our first care. Certain industries which have 
hitherto been the monopoly of Germany could quite well be set up in the 
victim countries. 

Consider the question of fertilizers. When I brought the motion about 
control of German chemical industry in the House of Lords, the Government 
spokesman pointed out that it would be difficult to realize in one respect 
because explosives and fertilizers were so nearly connected, and the neigh- 
bouring countries would be entirely dependent on Germany for fertilizers. 
The latter part of the argument I donotaccept. It would be perfectly easy 
for the victim countries to set up fertilizer industries in their own countries; 
indeed, they should do so. Unless we develop industries in the neigh- 
bouring countries very much more than was done before either of these last 
two wars, they will be reduced again to the status of agricultural vassals of 
Germany. ‘That is neither healthy nor fair. 

So some diminution of German industry is not only essential but inevi- 
table. That isa very different thing from going as far as Mr. Morgenthau 
is reputed to have gone. 


CHAIRMAN: Professor Norman Baynes has requested me to ask whether 
a “hard” peace is not likely to produce just such another movement as 
National Socialism and whether there is any likelihood, after some years, 
of public opinion in Great Britain being prepared to enforce it. 


Lorp VANSITTART: It is quite certain that whatever form of peace is 
imposed on Germany she will go all out to undermine it, to agitate against 
it and to organize sympathy. That was done on an enormous scale after 
the last war. I always maintained at the time of the Treaty of Versailles 
that it was not an onerous Treaty and that if anyone chose to go through 
it with me I would be prepared to defend it against that charge clause by 
clause. Its fault was that it was inadequate and that it was not properly 
enforced, the result being a second war which, as I have always pointed out, 
would be bound to end in a treaty a great deal more onerous than Versailles, 
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that is, assuming that there is a formal peace treaty, which there may not 
be; it may grow gradually, stage by stage. 

I do not think that the difference between what people call a ‘“‘hard’’ and 
a “soft” peace will influence the Germans in attempting its abrogation. 
They will certainly try it. That is why I am anxious that all the Allies 
should make up their minds very firmly on what terms we think are neces- 
sary for the peace settlement, and have no argument about it afterwards. 
Let us be sure we are on firm and just ground, and then decline to entertain 
propaganda such as we had last time, or we shall have the whole thing over 
again. I would not admit that what is called the difference between “‘hard”’ 
and ‘‘soft’’ peace will prevent the agitation. All I say is that what most 
people in Great Britain seem to me to understand by a ‘‘soft’”’ peace would 
be certainly a passport to a third attempt. 

Let us talk instead of a drastic peace on the lines I have been trying to 
describe in outline today. A peace on those lines would hold the field. 
There would only be legitimate agitation if the Allies did something exceed- 
ingly stupid, but I do not think they show any signs of doing that. The 
terms will be drastic. Amputations of territory, and so on, are inevitable 
and, equally inevitable, the Germans will agitate against that for a very 
long time. Take the case of East Prussia, which is practically a fait accompli. 
There will almost certainly be an amputation in the West, in order to give 
the unfortunate Dutch somewhere to live, as their country has been flooded 
with seawater; nobody in their senses would contest the justice of that. 
But these amputations alone will provide an enormous grievance to the 
losers. The answer is that they brought it on themselves; this is part of 
the inevitable settlement. If, for instance, they had not inundated the 
Netherlands, I do not think anybody would have thought of any amputation 
in the West. 

But we must not think we shall obviate any attempt to upset the peace 
treaty by saying “If we give them this or that we shall run less risk of an 
agitation about it and that it will diminish our chance of another war.” 
It will not. 
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THE REPARATION PROBLEM 


A BRITISH ECONOMIST 


THE problem of reparation is not unlike that of slavery. The insti- 
tution of slavery flourished for many thousands of years and the search for 
reparation will presumably last some generations. Only in the last century 
did it come to be realized that in modern conditions, however pleasant it is 
to own slaves, it is more profitable to employ free labour. Slaves have to 
be housed, clothed, fed, medically attended and supplied with tools, ma- 
terials and equipment if they are to produce anything; and as they have 
no economic inducement to work, they need to be constantly supervised if 
any net return is to be obtained from their employment. The exploitation 
of a defeated nation raises analogous and in some respects more intractable 
problems. Any reparation payments must represent excess production over 
and above what is needed to provide the defeated people with the minimum 
standard of subsistence. Resources in food and raw materials and working 
capital will have to be supplied in order to re-establish their productive 
capacity. This capacity must then be stimulated, while consumption is 
restricted, so as to force out exports and produce a favourable balance of 
accounts. The increase of exports will almost certainly compete with the 
export industries of the creditor countries and the restriction of imports will 
affect the economic stability of primary producers who formerly supplied 
the requirements of the conquered country. Finally, the people of the 
exploited nation will have no inducement to assist the process of collection 
and it will be necessary to establish a complete and costly control over all 
the economic activities of the country to prevent evasion and sabotage. 

Undoubtedly, reparation payments are an economic advantage to the 
receiving country, provided their collection does not create greater economic 
disadvantages; and some modes of payments can be obtained at the end 
of a war and quickly realized if the amount required is clearly within the 
capacity of the defeated country in its then condition, and it is given an 
inducement to clear the liability off (compare the indemnity extracted from 
France after the Franco-Prussian War). Such an arrangement would be 
similar to the settlement of a foreign commercial debt. But the amounts 
that can be realized in this way are very limited, as compared with the 
claims resulting from totalitarian war. Few countries have been able to 
raise foreign commercial loans for an aggregate of more than a couple of 
hundred million pounds, as a maximum, and fewer still have paid the service 
of such loans regularly and without default. A foreign debt service of £30 
million or so represents an exceptionally heavy charge on any country’s 
balance of payments and such a charge is only capable of being met if the 
debtor country’s economy has gradually been geared to meet it. The claims 
resulting from a modern war are staggeringly different in scale, and if a 
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sudden adjustment of the balance of payments is required on such a scale, 
normal trade activities throughout the world will be dislocated. If there 
are a number of creditor countries, the prejudice to some of them may far 
exceed any benefit that they can hope to derive from their share in repar- 
ation. In that event, the burden of reparation will fall on these countries, 
rather than on the defeated enemy. 

Germany, if she had won the war, would no doubt have claimed the 
transfer to her of all the foreign securities owned by the Allies and their 
enterprises in the colonies, together with as many of their colonies as she 
wanted. Unfortunately, Germany’s foreign securities are negligible; her 
pre-1914 holdings were liquidated during and after the Great War and since 
then she has not built up any new portfolio worth mentioning. Her colonies, 
too, were taken from her after the Great War, though in fact they had been 
a liability rather than an asset. In addition, Germany then paid as costs 
of armies of occupation and reparation after the last war, a total assessed by 
the Reparation Commission of some £750 million! gold (excluding value of 
ceded properties, cost of restitution and private debt liabilities). In fact, 
however, she was only able to effect these payments because she was able 
to attract foreign loans—mainly from the United States and the United 
Kingdom—to the tune of £900 million, a good part of which has not yet 
been repaid. There are no great liquid assets lying handy in Berlin as there 
are in London. 

Germany should certainly be required to make restitution of stolen pro- 
perties that can be identified and there will be very strong demands from 
the occupied countries that she should deliver, in kind, the equivalent of 
other seizures (cattle, horses, transport material, machinery, etc.) which 
cannot be identified. It may be that the claims to restitution admitted after 
the last war were exaggerated, but it will not be easy for the British or the 
Americans, who have been protected from pillage by the ocean wave, to 
contest the claims for restitution which will be strongly pressed by our less 
fortunate Allies. Much of the working capital of Germany will probably be 
absorbed in meeting these claims. 

After restitution, the costs of armies of occupation have a logical claim 
to priority, as representing the costs of collection. But it is extremely un- 
likely that anything like the full costs will be recoverable. After the Great 
War, the Allied armies occupied only a small part of the Reich, viz., the 
Rhineland, and the numbers of the occupying armies were rapidly reduced 
and the occupation itself terminated before the due date. Yet the costs 
recovered fell far short of the full expenditure. In order to secure equality 
as between the Allies, the British and American claims in respect of the 


1Germany’s effective payments fell into two periods: (a) from the Armistice to De- 
cember 1922, when she was required to turn over ships, rolling stock, livestock and securi- 
ties and to make deliveries of coal, dyestuffs and machinery, amounting to £250 million. 
These deliveries represented to a large extent her working capital and during this period 
she was not able to raise any loans; (b) from 1924 to 1931, when, under the Dawes Plan, 
Germany paid £500 million, but raised loans to a total of about £900 million. No credit 
was given for restitution deliveries or private debt payments, which absorbed large amounts 
in addition to the above, particularly during the earlier period. 
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occupation were scaled down to the much lower basis of the French troops, 
the British and United States taxpayers bearing the excess charge. Even 
so, the costs allowed were the subject of bitter complaint from the minor 
Allies, who saw most of the reparation payments swallowed up by the costs 
of occupation. The net costs of occupation during the first four years 
amounted in fact to over £200 million, as against the £250 million collected 
during that period from Germany. After the present war, the costs of the 
armies of occupation will obviously be much higher and unless we can adopt, 
e.g., the Soviet scale of pay, the total claims will, from the outset, be un- 
realizable. The Allied armies can, of course, obtain whatever amount of 
German currency is needed to meet local expenditure in Germany. This, 
however, is probably the most that can be got as a contribution to the cost 
of maintaining peace. 

There remains reparation proper. After the last war the Allied claims 
were assessed as £6,600 million. After the present war, the United Nations 
could claim some even more astronomical figure. But Germany will have 
few or no liquid resources; any foreign securities she may hold will pre- 
sumably be liquidated to meet private debt claims, and will probably not 
be adequate for that purpose. Germany is not likely to be able to raise any 
new foreign loans, as she did in the years 1924-9. She can make payments 
only by stimulating her exports so as to cover not only the minimum import 
requirements of her people but the costs of raw materials entering into her 
reparation deliveries or into the additional exports stimulated to produce 
reparation. 

The simplest reparation deliveries are those which represent little more 
than manual labour. Germany might indeed export manual labour itself. 
In fact, she offered to do so after the Great War, to rebuild the devastated 
regions of France; but this offer was refused, on social grounds. Possibly 
after the present war, the presence of German workmen in the occupied 
territories will be more welcome; certainly, there is no economic reason 
against it. Then Germany could supply some raw materials which require 
little but labour to dig out, particularly coal and potash. Unfortunately, 
any German coal deliveries will adversely affect the British export trade in 
coal and any potash deliveries will prejudice the French potash industry. 

But Germany is not primarily a producer of raw materials and she can 
effect any substantial reparation payments only by means of industrial 
exports. These can best be arranged through a system of commercial con- 
tracts between a German producer and an Allied recipient, under which the 
contractor receives payment from the German Government. Such a 
system has the advantage of giving the individual German producer the 
normal economic incentive: it matters nothing to him whether his work is 
paid for by his own Government or by the Allied recipient. There is no 
reason why this system should not be applied successfully, within reasonable 
limits, provided the German industrial plants are in a position to function. 
It is not compatible, however, with any plan for the dis-industrialization of 
Germany. Such plans are sometimes advocated on the ground that indus- 
tries should be transferred to the East. 
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The development of industries in Poland and the Danubian countries is 
certainly desirable, but this does not require the dis-industrialization of 
Germany; indeed, the necessary equipment can scarcely be found except 
from Germany. In any case, Germany can not support her present popu- 
lation—even after war losses—otherwise than by industrial production. The 
process of industrialization, once started, cannot be reversed. Certain key 
industries can be shut down if the Allied Governments are prepared to estab- 
lish and maintain a vigilant and effective control; but if they are not pre- 
pared to exterminate a substantial portion of the German people or to 
remove them, once and for all, from Germany, they must allow them to live 
by working the industries suited to their natural resources and only by means 
of a development of these industries can any substantial reparation be 
extracted. 

In fact, the dis-industrialization of Germany has already been carried so 
far by the continuous and concentrated bombardments of the Allied Air 
Fleets as to make it extremely doubtful how Germany is to support her own 
people, much less pay reparations. Whole cities, and particularly those 
which were centres of heavy industry, have been reduced to piles of rubble. 
Some factories, no doubt, remain but they will probably be stripped to pro- 
vide some of the machinery and equipment required for reconstruction in 
the Allied countries. If Germany is to contribute beyond this, she will have, 
first, to reconstruct her own industries and this, as the example of Italy has 
shown, will constitute no small problem. Thereafter, she will need to import 
the raw materials required to restart production and she will have to find 
some means to pay for them. And all the while, she will have to feed and 
and clothe her people. If she is, in addition, to provide industrial exports on 
reparation account, she will want additional imports of raw materials which 
will also have to be paid for by further stimulation of normal German 
exports. 

Reparation in any form involves a stimulation of exports, for the benefit 
of the creditors, in competition with the normal export industries of other 
countries. Recent improvements in the technique of monetary manage- 
ment, if applied uniformly by the United Nations, may lessen the strain to 
some extent by ensuring that the proceeds of German exports are applied to 
meet the claims of creditors rather than to enrich the debtor: but no mone- 
tary magic is likely to prevent, e.g., German coal exports affecting the market 
for British coal. Deliveries in kind have the advantage over cash payments 
in that they may represent additional demand which would not otherwise 
occur and thus do not necessitate forcing exports out in competition with 
other producers, e.g., Yugoslavia might call for bridge-building or road- 
making machinery as reparation, which otherwise she could not afford 
to buy. 

To make possible the payment of reparation in any form, the standard 
of living of Germany must be lowered so as not only to force out exports but 
to reduce imports. This raises a social question affecting the position of 
labour in all countries. You cannot deliberately depress the standard of 
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living of any important area without adversely affecting social advancement 
in the rest of the world. The effect of forcing out exports on the competing 
industries of other exporting countries has already been referred to: equally 
serious may be the effect on world economic conditions of the restriction of 
imports. Much of the malaise in the raw material and primary food pro- 
ducing countries during the years 1929-39 was due to the restrictions on 
imports into Central Europe, and once the immediate post-war boom is past, 
the phenomenon of gluts and surpluses in overseas countries and of restric- 
tions and want in Central Europe will repeat itself. ' Here again no mone- 
tary magic will help much; the world will not absorb more wheat or more 
coffee because Germany has to eat rye and drink an extract of acorns. No 
doubt it is possible to protect producers by creating a buffer stock pool to 
take up the slack; but the cost will probably be far greater than any repa- 
ration receipts that can be got from Germany. 

Meanwhile, the effort to extract reparation by reducing the standard of 
life in Germany is scarcely likely to win the willing support of the German 
people. On the contrary, they will do their utmost to obstruct and to 
preventit. To carry it through would mean establishing a rigorous control 
over the whole economic and financial system of the country—over the 
budget as well as the banks, over wages of workers as well as over the profits 
of management. The army of occupation would have to be maintained in 
such strength as to enforce this control in every district of the Reich. There 
is no moral objection to this, but let us not delude ourselves into thinking 
that it is likely to be profitable. Whether we voluntarily renounce our 
claims to reparation or not, we are likely to get only a small proportion of 
any receipts that are obtained, while we shall stand to lose heavily both from 
stimulated competition in exports and by reason of our interest in the pros- 
perity of primary producing countries overseas. No doubt Germany will 
have to meet some part of the innumerable claims which will be advanced 
against her by the victorious Allies. But our interest, and ultimately the 
general interest, will be to limit these claims to what can be extracted without 
disrupting the delicate economic balances on which the prosperity and pro- 
gress of the world depends. 

Is it worth while to sacrifice security for the sake of reparation? The 
great mistake after the last war was that the Allied governments tried to 
enforce impossible financial demands and did not enforce reasonable political 
demands. France invaded the Ruhr in 1924 in order to collect some coal 
and timber which the German Government then in power had been doing 
its best to deliver; the result was to throw power into the hands of a reac- 
tionary Government which, in twelve months, created such conditions of 
chaos that the French were glad to withdraw, especially as Great Britain 
and the United States paid them to doso. Later on, when Hitler reimposed 
conscription and reoccupied the Rhineland, the French armies could have 
thrown him out ingloriously; but they did not move, and had they moved 
they would have received no sort of support from any political party in 
Great Britain or America. The economic distresses caused by the deflation 
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enforced by Dr. Briining in an effort to repay the foreign debts incurred by 
Germany gave Hitler his opportunity; and Hitler was allowed, step by step, 
to take everything which had been refused to his predecessors. This insis- 
tence on economic demands and neglect of political security must not be 
repeated. It is impossible to collect the costs of modern war from a ruined 
enemy without spreading the ruin still further; but Germany should be 
made to submit to such political control as will effectively prevent a revival 
of Nazi aggression. We are more likely to obtain security for the future if 
we allow and indeed assist the German people to recover a reasonable stan- 
dard of prosperity. It will be no easy task, even without reparation. 

It is possible either to ruin Germany’s economy or restore it and collect 
some reparation thereafter. It is not possible to do both. The best com- 
promise is probably for our Allies to claim restitution, within reasonable 
limits, and to get local German currency for local expenses of the armies of 
occupation, but to oppose any attempt to get reparation except in the form 
of labour or capital assets that can be taken at once. Otherwise, the revival 
of reparation demands is likely to be disastrous to the harmony of the United 
Nations and to any prospects of building up a system of international co- 
operation such as is foreshadowed in the Atlantic Charter; and ultimately 
it is bound to lead to another period of economic chaos and thus sow the 
seeds of a third world war. 

















POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN 
LATIN AMERICA’ 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 


THE present state of affairs in Latin America as it affects Great Britain 
recalls to my mind a particularly pungent cristianismo (proverb), which says 
that God gives nuts to him who has no teeth (Da Dios nueces al que no tiene 
muelas). The application of this depressing thought will be noted in the 
course of this article. 

In the politics and psychology (which are, of course, interactive) of the 
Latin-American States, the most marked trends are, in my view, first, the 
general atmosphere of instability in the majority of the Republics and, 
secondly, their extreme nationalism, which is in many cases expressed in the 
authoritarian (or near-authoritarian) nature of their Governments. Both 
of these trends vary in degree and nature from one Republic to another. 

The feeling of instability permeates everything, but on the subject of 
ideology we can be more specific. Something like Fascism has raised its 
head in the South, and close scrutiny makes one wonder whether Latin 
America really knows what democracy means or, if she does, whether she is 
inclined to practise it. Certainly in Colombia, Venezuela and Uruguay, the 
ambiente is more reassuring than in the A, B, C countries or in Central 
America. The acceptance of some form of authoritarian government is, I 
believe, natural to many Latin Americans. Authoritarian governments can 
be of two kinds—malignant and non-malignant. 

There is the problem of an important country which has a high per- 
centage of illiterate population as, for example, Brazil, where there is not 
only illiteracy but lack of political consciousness among a large proportion 
of the people. 

Up to the announcement of the amendment to the Brazilian Constitution 
of March 1, 1945, the significance of which will be disclosed by events, the 
Vargas régime in Brazil might be taken as the prototype of the ‘“‘benevolent” 
or ‘‘non-malignant” type of dictatorship. The arguments advanced for the 
(hitherto) Vargas-type régime are summarized in a remark which was once 
made to me in Rio de Janeiro by a Brazilian of high official standing and 
intellectual eminence. He took me on a car tour to see the new schools and 
hospitals which had been erected in recent years and the settlements which 
had been established to re-house the poor from what is called the ‘‘Moun- 
tain.” (These people dwelt in huts on the hills around Rio in a state of 
appalling squalor and bad sanitation.) After a rather tiring day we had a 
general talk, and he said: 


What you have seen has only been possible under the Vargas system of 
government. We Brazilians envy your democracy, which works in Eng- 
land. Here it could not work. A total popular vote of the country would 


1Address given at Chatham House on March 13, 1945. 
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be ridiculous, and we could not find a line to draw between those who should 
enjoy franchise and those who should not. Also, if we had a democratic 
Government, there would only be a talking shop here from which nothing 
positive would ever emerge. As it is, our President is a benevolent dictator 
who sees what is necessary and signs a decree to have it put into effect. We 
are non-aggressive and a trouble to no-one. We have all we can do to 
develop our vast country and to improve the instruction and conditions of 
our people. 

I know that this is practically the equivalent of the hackneyed argument 
for Fascism and that totalitarian government by decree has enormous 
dangers implicit in it. Nevertheless, I think we should reflect carefully 
over such words as these where they apply to Latin-American States with 
large primitive populations. 

Another sidelight on ‘the attitude of the people in this type of Republic 
is provided by an incident which occurred during Henry Wallace’s goodwill 
tour of Latin America when he was Vice-President of the United States. 
He spoke at much length on his favourite theme, that is ‘‘We are now 
reaching the day of the ‘Common Man’.” The semi-feudal Peruvians were 
extremely puzzled by this, and in many cases horrified. They wanted to 
know if Henry Wallace was referring to the Indians of the Sierra and the 
Montafia. If not, to whom was he referring? They liked Henry Wallace 
very much, but ever since then they have had their doubts about him. 
Their reaction was, in effect, No hay mal que por bien no venga (here is a 
good man who is giving vent to evil ideas). 

In Central America, too, we find similar problems for which our type of 
genuine democracy and that of the United States is not likely, as yet, to 
provide a solution. 

This type of Republic, which we might regard as the ‘‘non-malignant”’ 
type of authoritarian country, must work out its own salvation, and all we 
or the United States can really do is to assist it in educational and other 
development programmes and to place at its disposal the fruits of our 
experience and the patterns of our institutions. It is true to say that the 
United States has embarked heavily upon work of this character, mainly 
through the agency of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Office of Public Information (embodying the Division of Cultural Co- 
operation) of the State Department; also through the various Institutes 
and Foundations, which do such magnificent work in and from North 
America. Not the least valuable assistance given by the United States to 
Latin America lies in the health and sanitation, agricultural, scientific and 
economic development fields. These constitute the type of beneficent 
measures which may in the end lead Latin American political standards in 
the direction of true democracy. 

The question of Argentina has, hitherto, been a very different one and 
that is why, perhaps, we have seen our friends in the United States ignoring 
the dictatorship of Vargas and enraged by the dictatorship of Farrel and 
his Colonels. The Argentine problem has been (by general acceptance) 
the big political nut to crack in Latin America. It is not easy to agree on 
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an analysis of the exact situation there, and still less easy to agree on what 
(if anything) should be done about it. 

The outcome of the Inter-American Conference in Mexico City has had 
considerable bearing on the position. It was apparent that a new and (I 
venture to think) more intelligent way of dealing with Argentina had been 
sought. The important points were the resolution that all American 
Republics should agree on collective action against aggression and the 
polite invitation to Argentina to return to the American family of nations, 
provided she adhered to the Declarations of Chaptiltepec, and signed the 
United Nations’ Declaration. The Argentine was, in other words, offered 
a solution consistent with national dignity, which she accepted by declaring 
war on Germany and Japan on March 27, 1945, and by adhering to the 
final Act of the Chaputiltepec Conference. 

As in the case of the new Brazilian constitution, the significance of 
Argentina’s adherence to the American family of nations—and to the United 
Nations—will be disclosed by events, and it is still of importance to study 
the trends of the Argentine régime as they have been considered up to now. 
Opinions have varied from the sinister conception of the Argentine Govern- 
ment as virtually under Nazi-German control—to the idea that the so- 
called ‘‘Colonels’ clique”’ was simply a transitory and typical Latin-American 
military régime, which has done certain ill-advised things, but has never- 
theless cleaned up some administrative turpitude. 

My own opinion is that the keynote of the Argentine régime has been 
nationalism possibly exaggerated to the point of Fascism, but with very 
lukewarm ties with its European counterpart. There seems little doubt 
that, after the breaking of diplomatic relations between Argentina and 
Germany, many forms of communication continued. There is little doubt 
again that the Nazi system served to some extent as a model for the Argen- 
tine Government or, if not, then the points of similarity presented an extra- 
ordinary coincidence. Despite this, I do not believe that the Argentine 
régime has been really interested in the fate of Nazi Germany. They are, 
and have been, interested in Argentinidad, first, second and third. 

The second point is that Argentina has not the problem of Brazil to 
justify her authoritarian Government—nor does she use this type of govern- 
ment purely for the purpose of bettering the lot of the people. There is 
strong evidence of her inclination to look outwards and to spread her ideas 
to other Republics in order to form a bloc. I do not believe that this ten- 
dency is prompted by any missionary zeal for a Fascist ideology. I believe 
it has one main aim, which is to counteract the power of the United States 
and to place Argentina at the head of a group of other Latin-American 
countries. With this in view, she has been suspected of having endeav- 
oured at one time or another to promote coups d'état in neighbouring 
States where she felt it was possible and necessary for her objectives; 
secondly, of having intensively courted her neighbours where she thought 
coups d'état were either unnecessary or impossible. 

This trend the United States regarded per se as bringing Argentina into 
the ‘‘malignant’”’ authoritarian class. The United States may or may not 
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have been right. It is certainly dangerous when a country endeavours to 
promote trouble in other territories, whether her motive is practical or 
ideological. 

It is well known that a powerful body of opinion in the United States 
has been in favour of bringing extreme and immediate pressure to bear on 
Argentina to change both her Government and her ways. Leaders of 
thought in Great Britain have perhaps been inclined to be rather more 
cautious and doubtful. Those in the United States who favoured extreme 
pressure pointed out that Fascism must be crushed at its inception, and 
that after the defeat of the Axis, Fascism will have found a new home from 
which to spread and once again endanger the world. There is also no doubt 
that the Americans have looked upon Argentina as being the naughty boy 
of the Pan-American school. It is important here, I think, to dissociate 
genuine political apprehension from emotions caused by irritation and hurt 
vanity. 

Another view, mainly perhaps held in Great Britain, has been that 
Argentina’s attitude has not succeeded in doing very much harm, and that 
her case should be considered when we have finished fighting Germany and 
Japan. This view has been supported by the argument that Argentina 
provides not only meat, but hides and a vast potential of cereals, which are 
already indispensable and will be still more indispensable when we come 
to feed the liberated territories. It has been argued by this school of 
thought that, since this is the case, external pressure on Argentina would 
have grave results without necessarily achieving a beneficial effect. Others 
pointed out that it is inconsistent with declared United States and British 
policy to interfere with the internal affairs of another civilized country purely 
because its form of government is distasteful. These and many other con- 
flicting views have been expressed whenever the case has been discussed. 

It has been claimed that Great Britain was reluctant to collaborate with 
the United States in ‘‘putting on pressure’”’ because of our financial and 
commercial stakes in Argentina. Admittedly these have to be considered, 
but it may be remembered simultaneously that the present régime has not 
been exactly kind to Great Britain, as witness the affair of the Primitiva Gas 
Company and the attitude towards British-owned railway companies and 
other interests. It is curious to consider that this should be so when the 
Argentines are patently seeking our support as an offset to the United States. 
If indeed we can be charged with hanging back, I feel sure that it is more 
on account of good sense than anything else. 

It is regrettable, but true, to say that in these last few years a great wave 
of anti-North American feeling has arisen in Latin America. This is far 
from being confined to the Argentine as some people suppose, though it is 
most intense in that country. There is almost equal Americanophobia 
among the Brazilians, the Mexicans and among large and powerful elements 
in Peru, Bolivia, Cuba and Uruguay. It is perhaps least noticeable in Chile, 
Venezuela and Colombia. This anti-United States feeling is largely emo- 
tional, and is otherwise founded on quite a number of misconceptions. The 
main element is fear of United States’ economic domination and even to 
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some extent (notably in Mexico), a fear of United States cultural hegemony. 

Combined with this is intense resentment against certain United States’ 
methods of approach and the attitude of individual North Americans. The 
spectacle of Argentina standing up to the United States apparently un- 
daunted by (what Latin Americans view as) threats and economic pin-pricks, 
undoubtedly provoked covert admiration among many Latin Americans of 
the other Republics. Whatever they may say at Pan-American meetings 
and so forth, sympathy for Argentina is widespread and their apprehension 
for themselves is still greater. This is often not fully understood in the 
United States. 

The keynote of the attitude of the Latin-American States towards Great 
Britain just now is extreme Anglophilia in most of the Republics, of which 
I would personally attribute some 80 per cent to being a counterbalance to 
their Americanophobia. There is both an instinctive and a reasoned desire 
in all the Republics that Great Britain should offset United States’ political, 
commercial, financial and cultural empressement, and should thereby avert 
what they consider the danger of United States’ domination. The remaining 
20 per cent of this Anglophilia can, I think, be attributed to the greater 
experience that we, the British, have in dealing with Latin Americans. Our 
methods appear to them to be less brusque on the one hand, and less intrusive 
on the other. They dislike back-slapping and chesty breeziness almost as 
much as they dislike an attitude of superiority. Beyond this, our traditional 
participation in the national movements of almost all the Republics remains 
ever in the background, and so we start with an advantage over our Ameri- 
can friends. Again, admiration for Britain’s solitary resistance to Germany 
and Britain’s endurance of air raids has created a lasting sympathy and 
admiration among most Latin Americans. These factors have come increas- 
ingly to the surface in recent years mainly as a result of increased anti- 
American feeling. 


Now let us review the economic and commercial aspects of our subject. 
Latin America still presents a very great potential market for imported 
consumer and capital goods. It is one of the few large areas left in the 
world which combines this opportunity with an existing prosperity. China, 
for example, presents the demand but not the prosperity or the means, 
whereas the United States has the prosperity but is sufficient unto herself 
as regards the demand. For this reason we cannot consider too carefully 
the future of our economic relations with Latin America, since it is on our 
international trade and finance that Great Britain must live. 

The economies of the various Republics, despite prosperity, are in many 
casesfarfrom stable. In several there is rampant inflation and their present 
prosperity is likely to be ephemeral. British business men will need to watch 
post-war developments very closely in this respect. Political tendencies 
again will have to be scrutinized in terms of their effect on British invest- 
ments, existing or projected. " 
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Despite the unpopularity of the United States, few Latin Americans let 
their hearts rule their heads, still less their pockets, when it comes to busi- 
ness. The United States is not only determined, but prepared on a vast 
scale, to cater for Latin-American needs. American industry has been only 
partially converted. In the main it has been extended for war purposes. 
The American production potential in almost every type of product has 
reached staggering dimensions. Given release of transport and relaxation 
of controls, the majority of American industries could start exporting to- 
morrow. Many of them are said to be already stockpiling for export. At 
this moment, throughout Latin America, industrial experts and market- 
research men from the United States are estimating possibilities. Others 
are keenly negotiating forward contracts and other business. The United 
States is also able, and preparing, to invest money in local production and 
other forms of development in the Southern Republics. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, is in poor case to make corresponding 
preparations and is also likely to be far behind when the race for markets 
starts at the end of the war. Having returned not long ago from the United 
States, I cannot help feeling a certain amount of alarm over our lack of 
preparedness. As I understand it, the policy of our Government is summed 
up in ‘‘Beat Germany first, beat Japan second, and then and not till then 
will we turn our attention to other matters.”’ This is a fine and correct 
attitude provided it is universal, but, since it is not, I suggest that we should 
think very hard whether some voltage cannot now be spared in our national 
effort and our national thought and planning for the post-war life of our 
small country. Without international trade our forty-eight millions cannot 
live. Indeed, a 50 per cent increase in our pre-war exports has been called 
for, partly to offset the loss of our overseas investments and to rebuild them, 
partly to enable us to liquidate blocked sterling balances, partly to enable 
us to import materials necessary for reconstruction and, above all, to main- 
tain some decent standard of living for our people, which we cannot gain 
from our own soil. All this has had wide publicity, but so far we have not 
seen evidence of many concrete measures to assist our exporting industries. 
British factories have been almost totally converted to war purposes and the 
reconversion will take anything from months to years, according to the type 
of industry. Our plant and personnel are worn out with overwork. The 
American equivalents are comparatively fresh and up to the mark, despite 
their labour troubles. I have received a number of reports stating that some 
representatives of American industries visiting Latin America have, quite 
legitimately, been putting over a line of talk somewhat as follows: 


We know that you, Mr. Latin American, have dealt mainly with British 
suppliers in the past and that you have had good service and products from 
them. We do not want to do anything to Britain’s detriment. No one 
admires more than we the wonderful war effort and sacrifices of the British. 
At the same time you, Mr. Latin American, have got your own interests to 
consider. You want to resume normal business as soon as possible. Now 
it is a fact, and a sad one, that Great Britain will not be in a position to 
supply you for years. You cannot hang on all that time. We are ready 
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and able to give you what you want, or we shall be very shortly, so we 
suggest that you sign up on the dotted line with us right away, and you can 
think about Great Britain later on when she is in a position to return to her 
normal trading. 


Once a former British connection has been lost to our American friends, 
it will be exceedingly hard to regain it. This sort of thing is not only 
happening in Latin America, and it creates a serious outlook for us. We can 
hardly blame the American salesman or sales promoter; as in love and war, 
almost all things are fair in competitive salesmanship. It is up to us to 
devise our own counter-measures. 

Admittedly, the United States has her troubles too. First, her labour 
problem has yet to be solved, but as long as there are prosperity, high wages 
and full employment, together with a maintenance of New Deal measures, 
this is unlikely to affect adversely her campaign for exports. Secondly, the 
United States is a small importer of South American primary produce. She 
thus faces the difficulty of balanced trading with the Latin-American Re- 
publics, particularly the Argentine, and the slogan ‘‘Buy from them who 
buy from us’ is an awkward one for her to contend with. This is fully 
realized by American exporting industries; in the main, they believe that 
the trade disparity can be dealt with by Export and Import Bank loans and 
other similar measures. Furthermore, the Bretton Woods proposals are, in 
the opinion of most American industrialists, likely to be helpful to the 
development of their international trading. 

Whatever may be the result in practice, the great point is that the 
United States and American industry are giving vital and dynamic atten- 
tion to these problems. I do not think that we can count on the maladresse 
with which in past years many American industries negotiated their overseas 
business and which gave us some comparative advantage. They learn 
quickly from their own mistakes, and though they have not our long mer- 
cantile tradition behind them, there is no doubt that they are doing some- 
thing positive while we are doing nothing. Moreover, Latin-American 
prospective customers find them enthusiastic and definite, where they find 
us apparently listless and vague. I saw a number of cases of this during 
the last year. 

A typical instance was that of a leading Brazilian business man whom 
I had known well in past years. He had business to place which ran into 
really important figures, and by tradition and sentiment wished to give his 
orders to Great Britain, even though delivery might be much delayed. He 
also wished to discuss future plans for the development of his business with 
British industrialists. He left Brazil in the middle of 1944 and arrived in 
the United States, as he hoped en route for England. Even before he left 
Brazil he was informed that the question of a passage to England for a 
person not travelling on Government business would be difficult. He came 
to New York nevertheless. After prolonged negotiation and discussion, a 
passage to England was eventually arranged for him, but by then it was too 
late. While he was waiting in the United States, he had been strongly 
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canvassed by Americans, who rendered him utmost service, exhibited and 
demonstrated to him the goods which they had to offer against his needs. 
They planned his layout for him and showed how they could co-operate 
with him in the future. Notwithstanding this he wrote to the corresponding 
British industries in England shortly after his arrival in the United States. 
He told me that the replies he got depressed him unutterably. He said: “I 
know that the British are tired. I know that they are preoccupied with war. 
I know that they are being bombed, but surely British business men should 
show some interest in their future. Surely they should hold out to loyal 
customers, such as I am, some prospect, some enthusiasm for my business.”’ 
He said: “I cannot wait any longer. I have contracted here in the United 
States and I shall get what I want for my business, but I return to Brazil 
heavy-hearted for England.” This is a true story and it has been fully 
reported to London through the proper channels. It is typical of many 
other cases. 

What can be done about this? Great Britain, we know, is wholly de- 
voted to the prosecution of the war. We are short of man-power, short of 
marine transport, short of raw materials and short of foreign exchange. But 
cannot the Government at least hold out some definite prospect to our 
industries and some hope to our British business communities in Latin 
America? It has been suggested that we prepare for export trade. This 
needs: 


(a) Trained Staff. I believe that it is generally the position that exporting 
companies have been carrying on during the war with extremely de- 
pleted personnel, in most cases less than 25 per cent of the normal. 
They have been able to do this because, during the war period, there 
was no point in embarking upon development work, and the peace- 
time fight for business did not arise. But now that the end of the war 
is in sight, surely some priority should be set up in demobilization and 
under the Essential Work Orders for personnel for export and overseas 
business. The need is immediate. New staff has to be trained and 
old staff re-trained in the complex duties they are to perform, and this 
takes time. At present export has no standing. Here at least is some- 
thing the Government can tackle. 

(0) Raw Material. Cannot industry be given some conditional promise 
on which to base their plans? 

(c) Finance and Exchange. We cannot develop foreign markets without 
spending money, and there is an even more serious consideration. The 
interruption of Anglo-Latin American trading relations during the war 
has resulted in an accelerated trend towards self-sufficiency and local 
industrialization. It is the declared policy of the United States to 
assist in this process and thereby to raise the standard of living in 
Latin America which, in turn, will promote new-type demands, par- 
ticularly for luxury goods. The United States intends to participate 
financially and practically as far as possible in local industrialization, 
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and so should we. The importing requirements of Latin America will 
change. Important markets for British consumer goods are lost or 
are rapidly diminishing owing to this process. British industries 
should capitalize their brand-mark goodwills and techniques and 
exchange them for shareholdings in local industries wherever they see 
that these are bound to replace former British exports. Capital parti- 
cipation in such local industries by means of exchange of goodwill for 
shares or technical advisers’ agreements is not enough. Cash is needed 
as well, and here we must hope that H.M. Treasury will assist if it can. 
Still more will that assistance be needed for British concerns who 
intend to erect their own local factories. Otherwise the fruits of years 
of work may be irrevocably lost. Most Latin-American countries 
will welcome foreign capital, particularly British capital, for industrial 
development (this is a very different question from British investments 
in local public utilities or British investments in municipal or Govern- 
ment loans). If we do not spend apd provide for measures such as 
these, we can be very certain that the United States will leave us 
behind. 

(d) Preparation for New-Type Exports. Again, from this position arises 
the question of new-type exports. If the American view is right and 
the industrialization of Latin America promotes higher standards of 
living, great new markets will sooner or later be opened for so-called 
luxury goods and all manner of other comfortable chattels. We in 
Great Britain have imposed upon ourselves a régime of austerity, and 
it may be long before we can make and export such commodities in 
competition with the United States. Our hope lies in our “know- 
how,”’ our precision and our tradition of high-grade goods, and in time 
we shall no doubt be able to cater for this state of affairs: The question 
is when?— and I suggest that too much attention cannot be devoted to 
preparation. 

(e) Note on Bilaterals and Bretton Woods. Many people see our solution 
in renewal of bilateral trading agreements with Latin-American States. 
I believe I am right in saying that the Bretton Woods proposals, if 
agreed, will preclude this (certainly if blocked exchange is involved), 
and in any event if there is one thing that upsets our American friends, 
it is such bilateral arrangements. It is, furthermore, true to say that 
bilateral trading is a great evil in world economy and multilateral 
trading is the only healthy state of affairs. You may remark here, that 
the United States’ objection to our trading bilaterally is hardly con- 
sistent with the fact that their Export and Import Bank loans are tied 
loans and therefore, in effect, the equivalent. 

Immediate Action. The great point is that we should assure Latin 

America that we fully intend at the earliest possible moment to resume 

our trading relations with her, and that we should spare no effort to 

thatend. Individual industries should indeed be negotiating now with 
as much backing as the Government can possibly give. The psycho- 
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logical atmosphere in Latin America is more ripe and ready for this 
démarche than ever before, and the visitor will find eagerness in every 
Republic to plan the future with British industries. Let it not be said 
of us in that connection da Dios nueces al que no tiene muelas! 


Here I would like to refer briefly to the question of our cultural relations 
with Latin America, since they have an intimate connection with our poli- 
tical and economic relations. This was pointed out many years ago by 
Lord D’Abernon, and it is as true today as it was then. 

It is my firm belief that the work of the British Council in Latin America 
is of the highest value from the point of view of British business. (I should 
also refer here to the good work of the Hispanic Council.) I should like to 
see their work greatly extended. Its fruits are admittedly difficult to assess. 
All who have to do with business know, for example, that the results of 
advertising are still more difficult to assess, yet we know that advertising 
is effective. If anyone desires a corollary to what I have said about the 
British Council, he has only to ask the corresponding American bodies who 
are concerned with Inter-American relationships. These bodies are doing 
all they can to institute activities on the model of the British Council’s work, 
and it is surprising to hear the admiration expressed by our American friends 
on this point. 

The cultural evolution of Latin America is vital and dynamic, and a 
point constantly to be remembered is that the Latin Americans’ own pro- 
gress in the arts and social sciences is, to them, a reassurance of their degree 
of civilization, which they believe is not fully realized by the older civilized 
countries. For this reason they are most anxious that their very consider- 
able artistic and scholastic achievements should be noticed and appreciated. 
They are also eager to learn and to receive our help. 

I would almost suggest that every British diplomat or business man 
going to Latin America should not only speak Spanish and Portuguese, but 
should be able to dance the Tango, Samba, Cueca, San Juan and Marineral 
should be able to quote Ruben Dario, Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, Alberto de 
Oliveira, Gabriela Mistral and, of course, from Martin Fierro. He should 
be able to discuss Mexican painting and Uruguayan sculpture. This is per- 
haps asking too much, and yet such knowledge really does open doors to 
trade and good relations in a most remarkable manner. It is also useful to 
have some knowledge of Latin-American history and ethnology, and it is 
well to have read a few of the greater prose works of Latin-American writers, 
such as La Vordgine by José Eustacio Ribera, Os Sertoes by Euclides da 
Cunha and the Tradiciones Peruanas by Ricardo Palma. The Latin Ameri- 
cans know our writers and artists. Why should we not know theirs? 


Thus it is clear that, in the political and economic fields as in the sphere 
of cultural relations, many nuts are offered but generally we lack the teeth 
to chew them. Until we have the physical means, let us be patient and 
tenacious and understanding in our dealing with the Western Hemisphere. 
Let us use vision and ideas. Let us assist Latin-American social develop- 
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ment where we can—and without patronage. Let us back the British 
Council in educational exchange and mutual appreciation. Let us hold out 
encouragement to our old business connections and start planning with them 
for the future, even though we can bring neither goods nor money at the 
moment. Above all, let us show here and now a clear policy and a firm 
purpose. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. C. E. W. DuLey referred to the North American propaganda 
throughout Latin America with particular reference to the activities of 
Great Britain. In many of the books published in the last twelve months 
or so the author seemed to go out of his way to take up all the bad points 
about Great Britain. 


Within the last twelve months a book had been published, written it is 
true by a German-Argentine, in which it was stated that the railways played 
a major role in Argentina’s industrial economy and that about three-quarters 
of their mileage was exclusively owned and operated by foreign companies, 
all British except one, which was French. Most of the railways, he said, 
converged without intercommunication into the Federal Capital, with the 
result that it might be necessary to travel two hundred miles down one line 
to Buenos Aires and two hundred miles up again on another line to get to a 
point only thirty miles distant. 


What were British engineers thinking of to build lines on that basis—if 
that were the fact? But, of course, it was not. 


We received more raps from other authors, e.g.: 


The British entrenched themselves largely through virtual control of the railways. 
Foreign investors have enjoyed an enviable position in Argentina. The railway companies 
were especially favoured. The basic Mitre Law under which they have operated since 1907 
granted them the right to import goods for their own needs duty free and guaranteed them 
exemption from taxes for a long time to come. Their net annual profits may not exceed 
6.8 per cent of the invested amounts. As the law was not explicit as to what constitutes 
investment, a loop-hole was left through which immense profits flowed to England. A 
whole gamut of devices was used for keeping the official earnings within the legal limit. 
For the construction of railroads the device of the inter-locking equipment company to 
conceal the amount of profits was generally used; construction companies owned by the 
same interests that promoted the railways were entrusted with the work and charged 
outrageous prices for materials and services. . . I have seen brand new, freshly imported 
rails sold by the railways as ‘‘unuseable.”” The rails were just a means to create a book 
loss with which to off-set profits. . . Furthermore, high salaries are paid to members of the 
local Board of Directors and various other executives, and exorbitant fees to legal advisers 
and consulting engineers, especially if they belong to certain native “‘best families,’’ all 
being charged off to operating expenses. The railway executives’ lament about the de- 
creasing yield on their investments should be taken with a very large pinch of salt. 


Ysabel Fisk writing in Foreign Affairs, says: 


The British . . . had some very special interests at stake in Argentina. Great Britain 
for more than a century had been the largest foreign investor in Argentina. British capital 
built railroads, electric light companies, municipal street railways and meat-packing plants. 
By the nineteen-thirties all but the packing houses were in bad shape, physically and 
financially. The railroad cars were obsolete and getting worse by the day. .. Automobile 
competition was daily taking more passengers away from the dirty wooden trains and slow 
street cars. 


The same lady dealt subsequently with the Anglo-Argentine Trade 
Agreement which was entered into in 1933 and was, I believe, one of our 
successful moves in that part of the world: 


1Felix J. Weil, Argentine Riddle (New York, John Day, 1944). 
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The unfortunate thing about this agreement is that it tried by pressure to save a 
structure which might well have been saved simply by better business methods. The 
British railroads in Argentina were so old and gave such bad service, and their real capital 
value was so much less than the companies tried to make it appear, that only a stringent 
reorganization could have rescued them. They needed new rolling stock, yet had so little 
money that they were taking from the employees’ pension fund to keep going.! 


Did Mr. Mackintosh consider that British interests, official and private, 
had done as much as they might have done to disprove the injurious state- 
ments made by American writers on Latin-American affairs and had he any 
suggestions to offer to counteract propaganda which was so detrimental to 
British prestige, politicaland commercial? Did he think that these attacks 
affected British efforts to resuscitate her export trade? 


QvuEsTION: Would the lecturer speak of racial problems in South 
America? What degree of co-operation had existed in the past between 
British investors in Latin America and British official circles, and did the 
speaker envisage a greater co-operation in the future? If not, did he not 
think that the unrestricted competition between British and Americans i in 
Latin America might jeopardize diplomatic relations? 


Mr. MACKINTOSH replied that it was not in Latin America alone that 
Americans criticized British activities. Nor, again, did the whole of the 
United States thinking population criticize the British at all. A section of 
the American population, and of the American Press particularly, seemed 
to spend a great deal of time thinking out what barbed shafts they could 
shoot at Britain. He thought the British official effort to counteract adverse 
propaganda might be strengthened, but did not feel that even if we had all 
the King’s horses and all the King’s men over there, the sporadic sniping 
would be stopped, nor did he think it actually made much difference to 
fundamental Anglo-American relations; in fact, the reverse, because the 
snipers were often answered locally by their own compatriots more effec- 
tively than by any means the British could use. 

In regard to racial problems, in Central America there were States where 
the preponderance of Indian blood was so great that it could almost be said 
that the Indian peoples, or the mestizos, were really running the State; there 
was much more collaboration in Latin America with the coloured races, 
whether Indian or Negro, than in any country he knew. In Brazil there 
was no colour bar; in Central America the chromographic chart was such 
that it was not possible to distinguish where the descendant of the Con- 
quistadores ended and the 100 per cent Indian began. In Peru there was 
still, however, a definite distinction : the Spanish Peruvian ,took pride in 
the purity of his blood. 

The degree of co-operation between investors and official circles in Latin 
America varied in the different Republics. It was true to say that the per- 
sonality of the British Ambassador or Minister for the time being in each 
Republic and his interest in such questions made a lot of difference. Some 
of our Heads of Missions were excellent diplomats, but had relatively small 
understanding of the financial and commercial problems that we had to face. 
Our Commercial Attachés, Advisers and Counsellors had, however, done 
their very best and were being helped to do more. 


1Ysabel Fisk, ‘‘Argentina: The Thirteen-Year Crisis” (Foreign Affairs, vol. XXII, 
no. 2, January, 1944). 
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THE PART OF THE UNION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA’ 


G. HEATON NICHOLLS 


WHEN so many minds are dwelling on the shape of the post-war world, 
it seems to me worth while to consider that not unimportant part of it 
which is called, for want of a better word, ‘Southern Africa.” Its strategic 
position, lying midway between the East and the West; its essential geo- 
ethnic unity; its large population in different stages of political, social and 
economic growth; its considerable resources; and the certainty of its rapid 
development under favourable conditions—if we may judge by the lightning 
rapidity of development in our generation—invest Southern Africa with 
more than passing interest. 

My object is to attempt an appreciation of the part which the Union 
of South Africa has played in the past and must inevitably play in the 
future in the development of Southern Africa—a part which, if all the 
separate threads of enterprise and initiative could be gathered together, 
would be seen to have already been very considerable and which, in future, 
will undoubtedly be great. 

For obvious reasons I exclude from this survey the territories of Portu- 
guese East and West Africa and also the Belgian Congo, though they would 
be embraced by the Regional Commission which it is suggested should be 
established to take the place of the Mandates Commission. These terri- 
tories do, in fact, also owe much to the Union, and their native population 
is mainly Bantu, living under the same physical and social conditions and 
is being moulded by the same influences as elsewhere in Southern Africa. 
I shall, however, confine myself solely to those lands and peoples adminis- 
tered under the British Crown, in which English is the official language 
and which the accident of very recent history has divided into various 
political divisions under different-:names. Excluding the Union, these are 
the three High Commission Territories of Basutoland, Swaziland and 
Bechuanaland, which are little more than Native Reserves of the Union, 
though administered by the Colonial Office, the two Rhodesias, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika and Kenya, a vast British area of 214 million square miles, 
containing a total population of 25 millions of whom two-fifths are in 
the Union. 

As far as the native population is concerned, all these separate terri- 
tories are inhabited wholly or mainly by Bantu-speaking people—the small 
minority of Masai in Tanganyika who are non-Bantu, together with the 
Arab population on the coast, merely serving to emphasize the racial unity 
of the vast bulk of the native people. The other section of the non- 
European population is almost entirely Indian who, in the two northern 
territories, have a large control over finance and trade. 


1Address given at Chatham House on March 27, 1945. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA* 


*There are airports at the following places: Kimberley, Germiston, . Pietersburg, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Lusaka, Broken Hill, Ndola, Kasama, Mpika, Mbeya, Dodoma, 
Dar es Salaam, Nairobi, Mombasa, Kisumu. 


Geophysically this 214 million square miles must be considered as a 
single unit. There are no wild mountain barriers to separate one part 
from another. The central plateau which ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
begins in the Cape, continues throughout the whole length to Uganda, 
where its capital, Kampala, lies temperately under the Equator at an 
altitude of nearly 4,000 feet. 
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The great rift in the plateau is filled by the lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika 
and Victoria, which cover some 50,000 square miles, and provide around 
their shores some of the most fertile agricultural spots and the greatest 
density of population. Beginning in the Eastern Cape, the high land falls 
down in giant steps to the sea, with the plateau receding gradually along 
the coast as one travels north until in Tanganyika the low veld occupies a 
good part of the total area. Consequently, on the east coast, rivers fall 
abruptly and are useless for commerce. 

There are no natural means by which the products of the interior can 
be transported to the sea. It is this absence of natural communications 
which delayed the discovery and earlier development of the African hinter- 
land, and explains the extent to which the development of the Rhodesias 
has had to wait upon the Union. This geophysical structure of Southern 
Africa has a very important bearing upon its economic development and 
political future. 

From an ecological point of view there is little variation throughout the 
whole region. The same crops have been produced by the natives under 
the same difficult conditions in precisely the same manner throughout. 
The same habits and customs in regard to the tenure of land have generally 
prevailed. The same pests and diseases today affect all agricultural opera- 
tions, from the tsetse fly, which kills equally the stock of the Europeans in 
Natal as of the natives in Tanganyika or Kenya, to the plagues of red locusts 
bred in the Loangwa Swamps which spread ruin to the crops of South 
Africa and Uganda alike. 

The dread disease of rinderpest periodically sweeps like a scythe 
through the whole region, killing off thousands of head of game and cattle 
whether they live in the dhambos of Northern Rhodesia or on the veld of 
the Union: and we find it necessary in our own protection to concert mea- 
sures with other African Administrations by seconding veterinary officers 
to fight this disease in the place of incubation. In matters of health, in 
standards of living, in tribal custom, in degrees of civilization, in religion, 
in education and in the growth of racial consciousness among the natives, 
the essential unity of Southern Africa is obvious and beyond dispute. 

The part which South Africa has played in Southern Africa cannot be 
properly assessed because it is of an indirect character, but it can assuredly 
be said that there would have been little development of any kind in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland without the active assistance of South Africa. 
Rhodesia was created directly out of the power and wealth of Kimberley, 
and under the authority and prestige given to Rhodes as Prime Minister of 
the Cape. Behind Cecil Rhodes in his great adventure stood the whole 
public opinion of the Cape Colony, and his representative capacity and 
high office were the means of securing the willing consent of the United 
Kingdom Government to the Rhodesian Charter. 

The founding of Northern Rhodesia was merely a natural expansion of 
the occupation of Southern Rhodesia and the annexation of Nyasaland was 
partly the result of a request by Livingstone, who began his ministry in 
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South Africa, to put an end to the slave traffic which desolated the whole 
area. While, no doubt, a good deal of the early capital came from England, 
the exploration and survey of the whole area, the institution of civilized 
government, the prevention of inter-tribal warfare, the abolition of slavery, 
the censussing of the whole population, the establishment of law and order, 
the organization of their economy on Western lines, the planning of their 
lines of communication, without which the development of civilized life 
would have been impossible, all came in a major degree from South Africa. 

In the matter of communications alone, the South African influence is 
incalculable. Soon after the occupation of Southern Rhodesia, a line of 
railway from the Cape Colony shot north with great speed in one unbroken 
gauge to Bulawayo, to the coal fields at Wankie, to Victoria Falls, to the 
lead and zinc at Broken Hill, to the copper at Bwana Mkubwa and Katanga 
and then on to the Congo River, tapping all along its length the potential 
wealth of regions which a few years before were completely savage and 
unknown. In five short years the whole face of Southern Africa was 
changed. Many thousands of natives, who were brought in touch with 
Europeans for the first time, went to work on the building of the railway, 
and in the mines which waited on the railways, and learnt for the first time 
the meaning of money. 

From this single railway, which forms the communications backbone 
of the Rhodesias and the upper Congo, branch railways have stretched to 
Beira on the east and to Lobito Bay on the west. These carry the products 
of a new world. They have drawn largely on the skill and experience of 
the Rand for their development and obtained the technicians to man their 
railway and mining workshops from South Africa. It is true to say that 
before the Colonial Office stepped in to take over Northern Rhodesia in 
1924, the country had been won from the primitive by able administrators 
and its economic foundations as a peaceful going concern had been well 
and truly laid. 

In the case of Tanganyika it is not forgotten in South Africa that under 
the supreme command of Field Marshal, then General Smuts, Union troops, 
including Boer Commandos called up from the farms in South Africa, 
played a great part in winning that country from the Germans; and it may 
perhaps not be without significance that the earliest and largest permanent 
settlement in Kenya—that is the Afrikaans-speaking settlement at Eldoret 
—represents the last flow of that wave of migration begun by the Voor- 
trekkers at the Cape in 1834. 

Today the war has woven these threads of past enterprise into a net of 
interests which cover every part of Southern Africa. The old attacks are 
being intensified and the influence of the only resident European civilization 
in Africa, south of the Mediterranean littoral, is exerting its pull in all 
directions, a pull which will prove stronger than any attempt which may 
be made to resist it. Consider a few of the recent threads of special interest. 

In the first place South Africa has accepted the position, as set out by 
Field Marshal Smuts, that its land frontiers are not on the Limpopo but 
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on the borders of Kenya, and any attack on Southern Africa is an attack 
on the Union. Tens of thousands of the Union’s volunteer army during 
its operations against the Italians in Ethiopia have been in Kenya, which 
has now become linked to the Union by the common bond of comradeship 
in arms and by the strengthening of intimate business relations which 
follow naturally from such close association. 

A second potent factor lies in the building by our armed forces of 
permanent land communications between the Union and Kenya. For 
years there had existed a primitive road between Johannesburg and Nairobi, 
which in parts was little more than a bush track. Motor races had been 
held along this track, which served to emphasize both the possibilities as 
well as the obstacles in the making of a good road. 

Something more permanent and more solid than a bush track was 
needed for the army. The powerful and efficient road-making plant of 
the Union National Roads Board was requisitioned. Experienced road 
engineers, trained to African conditions, proceeded north with their com- 
panies of mechanics to operate the giant mechanical ploughs and scrapers 
and bulldozers which drove a great military trunk road through the forests 
and swamps and deserts, along which has passed a continual stream of men 
and munitions from the Union to the battle front. This feat could not 
have been accomplished without the aid of engineers from our Irrigation 
Department, who stripped the. Union of its boring machines to sink wells 
in the long stretches of thirst land through which the road passed. The 
tide of war has long since rolled on, but that development remains to link 
Southern Africa together. 

Another link lies in the creation of new air fields for the accommodation 
and servicing of the thousands of aeroplanes which have flown between the 
Union and Kenya during the war. A Union Civil Air Service between 
Germiston near Johannesburg and Kisumu on Lake Victoria was in opera- 
tion for some years before the war. The new agreement now being arrived 
at in Cape Town will extend this service in many directions. 

There can be little doubt that these two communication developments, 
which have widened the horizons of the people of the Union and penetrated 
the administrative isolation of the northern territories, have had a corre- 
sponding influence on all sections of Southern Africa’s population. For 
the moment it may in parts be inappreciable: but it will grow. Just as 
the railways, a generation ago, drove into the remote fastness and super- 
stition of primitive Africa and began a process of economic development 
and education completely foreign to native conception of life, so these 
communications will banish isolation and open up new vistas of civilization 
for everybody. 

Already the initial stages of such development are in evidence along 
the line of route, from the development of the small garden products which 
found ready sale to the passing troops to the establishment of local markets 
for more bulk products to meet the growing demands. These popular 
local markets, which have become social gatherings as well as trading 
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centres, form one of the brightest economic adventures organized by the 
East African Administrations. Ona major scale, apart from the plantation 
products the greatest advance has lain in the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources. The copper mines of Rhodesia and the Congo have greatly 
expanded their production to meet the demands of war. Whatever else 
may be said about this development it has brought to the local population 
a rise in economic standards hitherto unknown, and has given the Northern 
Rhodesian Administration an opportunity to store up a large revenue 
surplus from which the country should derive much benefit in future. 


The effect of these developments upon the native population can, | 
think, be better understood if they are seen in the perspective of forty years 
ago. Then, a very large part, indeed the vast bulk of the population of 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, knew nothing about the 
use of money. The sole medium of exchange, in so far as there was any, 
was beads and calico, originally introduced by the slave raiders, who, in 
the case of the purchase of slaves, threw in a Tower musket and a handful 
of gunpowder. In the first stages of European occupation, beads and 
calico continued to pay for services rendered to the Government. Thus 
the native police and messengers were paid at the rate of six yards of calico 
per month: beads were used for small purchases of food or in payment for 
the services of women. 

In that short space of forty years a new and unknown world has come 
to Africa, intriguing and alluring to the Bantu youth, who are avid to taste 
it. The missionary has played his part in inculcating the simple truths of 
the Christian religion in those with whom he came in contact and has led 
the way, and in most parts is still leading the way, to elementary education. 
But it would be a serious error to assume that Bartu Africa had shed its 
fundamental paganism. While the tribal system exists, with its insistence 
on maintaining tribal law and custom and obedience to tribal authority, it 
cannot be otherwise; and our policy is to support tribal rule wherever 
possible for the simple reason that we fear the effect upon the native 
population of the disappearance of the traditional restraints, which we are 
still unable to replace. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that the younger generation is 
in revolt. The Bantu of both sexes has begun to learn from Christianity 
that he has an individual soul: and from the contacts he is forming in a 
civilized environment he begins to see that his life is his own to do what he 
likes with: and, following the example of the European he is beginning to 
cultivate an individual initiative. The value to a man of the acquired 
knowledge that he can call his soul his own can only be properly estimated 
by one who has never previously doubted that it had any separate existence 
apart from the tribe. The way of escape lies in detribalization, in the 
shedding of restraints and the denial of tribal superstition: and since that 
happy state cannot be found in tribal areas, it entails migration. It means 
the search for work amongst the Europeans in their towns and cities, 
around the machines of European industry—it means joining the perma- 
nent urban native population. 
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He does not, however, usually make a clean cut with tribal life. The 
atmosphere of the kraal, the inhibitions and customary observances of 
tribal life are not easily shaken off. In his first essay as a wage earner, 
which he has to become to pay his own and his father’s taxes, the young 
native of the hinterland usually goes to the mines or to the farms nearest 
at hand, wherever they may be. If he elects to work on the mines the 
way is made easy for him. He joins the conducted party travelling along 
the highway by bus. When he arrives he is probably better fed than he 
has ever been and, according to native standards, well housed. He can be 
readily clothed on the credit obtained from the mining stores. His leisure 
hours are brightened by his new associates, many of them from distant and 
formerly feared tribes against whom he cherishes the traditional prejudice. 
He finds they are good fellows like himself. Indeed he begins to find that 
all Bantu are one, and understand each other. From them he learns.quite 
a lot as well as from the ‘‘old stagers’’ experienced in the sub-life of European 
urban civilization. 

It does not take long for the novelty of his new life to wear off. Most 
of the things of civilization, all the gadgets which form his amenities, remain 
beyond his comprehension, but he has no fear of them. There is much that 
he finds unreasonable and he is soon prepared to criticize. Being incapable 
of weighing the value of what he hears, he readily adopts the current views 
expressed by the leaders. He is now ripe for change. He learns the fact 
that his services are in demand and that the rate of wages increases pro- 
gressively as he travels south. The easiest way for him to reach his 
Eldorado is to join a conducted tour to the gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
so as to ascertain the lie of the land: and after a brief holiday from his local 
employment, spent at the kraal, he signs up and joins the bus route south. 

In course of time he graduates from the gold mines to the urban areas. 
He has found his bearings and made friends with compatriots who have 
preceded him in the town locations. He knows the type of employment 
that may suit him. The wages are higher than on the mines. The native 
workers in industry, other than mining, are paid according to an industrial 
conciliation award or a determination of the Wages Board, on the assump- 
tion that the urbanized natives are detribalized and must receive a wage 
which will enable them to keep a family in the towns, whereas natives on 
the mines are all drawn from Tribal Reserves, and work on a specified 
contract for so many months, during which their families enjoy a Reserve 
subsistence from their tribal lands. 

Urbanization entails the surrender of all tribal assets, but this fact does 
not operate asa deterrent. In this way the Union urban native population 
has grown. The vast bulk of native town dwellers originally migrated 
from the Reserves or from the High Commission Territories; but an in- 
creasing number are now coming from other parts of Southern Africa at a 
somewhat alarming rate. 

Of course the results are not altogether without advantage to native 
Africa. Both from the mines and the farms and the urban areas, a stream 
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of money flows back to the home kraals out of which local taxation is paid, 
and the Reserve economy assisted. The filial virtues of the native before 
detribalization induce him to regard his earnings as family and tribal 
property, upon which his chief has a rightful claim: and since his family 
will have to provide the /abolo necessary to obtain a wife, it is his duty to 
help his family. Many natives retain their love of home after years of 
urban existence, and, if in good standing, ultimately return: but a large 
proportion form local connections and lose all interest in their families and 
condemn the tribes whose conservatism holds back the native advance. 

The natural sequence to the migration of the men is that their female 
relatives go in search of them: and, more often than not fail to find them. 
So the native women in our urban areas are growing equal in number to 
the men. The women soon form new alliances to obtain a living so that 
the native society of our urban areas grows more promiscuous. Informa- 
tion about their doings gradually filters through to their home kraals in 
colourful accounts of an interesting and exciting character which have their 
reaction upon their young relatives. 

This is part of what I mean by the pull of the Union, which must grow 
greater and greater each year as the Union’s industries develop, and the 
native States fail to offer some sufficient alternatives within their boun- 
daries. The provision of comparable counter attractions to keep the 
colonial Bantu within their State boundaries is not very promising. 


The industrial expansion of the Union during the war has been as 
astonishing as it is natural. The closing of the Mediterranean to Allied 
shipping, the passing of great convoys round the Cape, with the need for 
their provisioning and servicing, demanded of South Africa a concen- 
tration of industrial effort unexampled in its history. Great manufacturing 
activity was asked of her and she responded. The last Great War saw the 
birth of many industries in the Union, and the adoption of a protectionist 
industrial policy by Parliament in 1925 entrenched the advances then made. 

This industrial policy is a necessity. The economic structure of South 
Africa rests on its gold mines. Its modern economy began with them and 
much that is difficult to understand in South African conditions can be 
explained by that fact. In course of time the mines must be worked out, 
though the date of their demise recedes further into the distance every 
decade. The political wisdom of providing for industries to take their 
place, if standards of living are to be maintained and improved, cannot be 
disputed. It was for this reason that the great iron and steel industry 
was established by the State on a public utility basis some sixteen years 
ago. Its object was to provide cheap steel for secondary industries. South 
Africa is rich in base minerals and it is in their exploitation and use that the 
greatest progress is being made. The munition demands of the war, the 
repairs to ships entailing the expansion of mechanical engineering shops, 
the provision of a large assortment of supplies, has enabled South Africa 
to recruit from many countries the necessary organizing ability for immense 
development. The consequence is that the Union, with only ten million 
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people, has outrun its labour resources—never very well organized. With 
the absence among the natives of the economic urge which drives the 
European to continuous work, organization is difficult. There are no laws 
in operation such as are found in war-time England, under which native 
labour can be directed to the industries most needing it. The native picks 
and chooses his employment in European areas with rare independence. 
He does not fear unemployment, though the growing permanence of his 
urbanization and his rising standard are tending towards the development 
of such a fear. The result is that certain avenues of employment, agri- 
culture, for instance, which cannot afford to pay the highly protected 
industrial wage, are chronically short of labour, while many of the towns 
have a surplus. 

The Union Government has made various efforts to restrict the influx 
of foreign natives to the towns, on representations made by Union native 
leaders, but all its efforts have been defeated. The migrants can slip over 
the border anywhere along its hundreds of miles and employers are always 
willing to assist them. Moreover, neither Basutoland nor Swaziland can 
any longer contain its tribal population: and if their borders were closed, 
as General Hertzog once suggested, these territories could not carry on in 
the absence of the revenue derived from wages earned in the Union. 


These are a few facts about the unity of Southern Africa and the 
influence exerted by the Union upon it. Under existing circumstances, as 
the Union’s development proceeds, native standards of life within the 
Union must correspondingly increase, and the attraction upon the hinter- 
land must grow in force. 

Every new native housing scheme adopted by our city councils, every 
progressive advance in the provision of amenities, every effort at native 
uplift—such as free education, free meals, free hospitalization, child welfare 
and the rest, every improvement in industrial conditions, every increase in 
wages—all of which are desirable and form part of the settled social policy 
of the Union—operates as an additional lure to strengthen the rural exodus. 
The Union is therefore in a very difficult position, since its efforts to raise 
the standards of its own people results in increasing the rate of unwanted 
migration to urban areas. 

The counter attractions in the African Colonial States must always be 
limited by the prevailing poverty. According to European standards the 
native is almost everywhere in dire straits, but he does not know it. His 
indolence, his non-response to any economic urge, his customary acceptance 
of his tribal standard of living, constitute a tremendous handicap to speedy 
social and economic advance in the absence of compulsion. This fact is 
no doubt recognized in the additions recently made to the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. I do not know what financial assistance to current 
revenue can be given to needy administrations in Colonial Southern Africa, 
but I assume that they will permit the undertaking of some long-range 
plans of development which will increase the wealth production. 
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In this matter, however, as in all others in Southern Africa, the greatest 
injury is done to development by continuing to regard the individual States 
as though they were isolated units like the islands of the Pacific with no 
contact with the outside world, or else as having some peculiar individual 
unity and characteristic which demands separate treatment. There is no 
such justification. As a matter of fact, the political boundaries take no 
heed of native rights or feelings. They cut through the heart of tribal lands 
and have little significance to the natives themselves beyond demonstrating 
the European division of authority over them, which they ignore on all 
tribal occasions. It is quite impossible, from a native point of view, to 
destroy the unity of all Southern Africa. 

The best way, I submit, to ensure the development of the latent re- 
sources of Southern Africa, both human and physical, and to bring about 
those speedy improvements in the political, social and economic conditions 
of the people of the various States which the world is demanding, is by an 
active recognition of its unity. That demands the closest co-operation 
and consultation amongst the various Southern African Administrations on 
problems which they all share in common, without in any way infringing 
their sovereignties or interfering in their political concerns. 

It has been suggested that the whole colonial world should be divided 
into international regions under regional commissions. These commissions 
would consist of representatives of the parent States having colonial 
possessions in the region, and any other States Members of the proposed 
world organization who had local strategic or economic interests. These 
regional commissions would satisfy the world organization that dependent 
territories were being wisely administered. It has been suggested that 
they should be entirely consultative and should have no executive or 
supervisory powers: but they would be able to report to the world, as the 
Mandates Commission did, upon the progress of the dependent people, 
and serve to maintain a general interest in the welfare of all colonial posses- 
sions. South Africa has expressed agreement with the principle of regional 
commissions. But we know that for Southern Africa, such an organization 
would not meet the essential need if it stood alone. A much more intimate 
and flexible and effective piece of machinery will have to be created. All 
the local Administrations would need to co-operate and believe in the 
great plan conceived, and none left to stand isolated and uninterested 
in what goes on over their borders. Only in that way can the essential 
unity of interests of Southern Africa be made full use of. 

Field Marshal Smuts has proposed the setting up of a permanent 
Conference of Governments of all the Southern African local Adminis- 
trations, not of the parent States alone, to discuss the many urgent prob- 
lems of the day. Such a conference on Civil Aviation is now taking place 
in Cape Town, which is determining the future set-up and expansion of 
Southern African Air Communications. Other similar conferences have 
been held in the past dealing with agriculture, health, locusts, general 
communications and related subjects. The benefits achieved from these 
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conferences have been outstanding: and the aid of experts in dealing with 
such matters has been of great assistance. 

We have, for instance, in the Union, a National Economic Planning 
Council which has been engaged for years past in an industrial, economic 
and ecological survey of the Union, which must undoubtedly determine 
the legislative and administrative action to be taken. Development along 
any of the lines suggested must have inter-action upon all neighbouring 
territories. There are other institutions in the Union, such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with its world-famous animal husbandry research 
station at Onderstepoort; the Union Mining Department with its unique 
knowledge of African mining conditions; the universities which have now 
become the foci of all anthropological research in Africa; and the Native 
University at Fort Hare, which attracts students from all over Southern 
Africa and sends its graduates to occupy official posts in various colonial 
territories. Expert information from these and many other sources within 
Southern Africa could be readily available to assist in the forward march of 
the whole. 

Along these lines we have been led by the experience of the past. All 
the Southern African States have something of importance to add out of 
their own history and past practice for the benefit of the whole. It is for 
statesmanship to recognize the facts and to devise the procedure necessary 
to bring about the essential machinery for co-operation and consultation, 
which alone will give Southern Africa the proper tools for development, 
and diffuse a wide and proper understanding of the processes needed for 
those timely social and economic adjustments which will ensure the fullest 
welfare of all its people. 


Summary of Discussion 


Miss NEsTI SANDERS was glad that the speaker’s suggestions for co- 
operation between the various States did not envisage any change in their 
sovereignty. In the three Protectorates the natives had often petitioned 
that they should remain under United Kingdom sovereignty. 

The comradeship in arms of men all over the Empire, as well as in 
Africa, had been very marked: it was wonderful to think of volunteer East 
Africans and West Africans fighting in Burma alongside troops from the 
British Isles. 


Mr. HEATON NICHOLLS said he had no wish to raise controversy about 
the ultimate destiny of the Protectorates, but he would like to say, and he 
thought it needed to be said, that in talking about native opinion one should 
be quite clear what was meant, and who were the natives in Basutoland 
and Swaziland who expressed opinions. He knew them very well, having 
been for years on the Native Affairs Commission. Native opinion, so far 
as it was expressed throughout Southern Africa, was the opinion of certain 
very important entrenched sections; but the natives who entered the urban 
areas were. those who would not remain in the Protectorates because they 
could no longer find the facilities for their educational and spiritual advance 
there. He thought that until it was possible to evolve some method of 
exercising restraint on the tribal life imposed upon the natives in their own 
areas, or until we had something to put in its place, it would be very unwise 
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to strike at its roots; although he believed that, ultimately, it was bound 
to go. 

With regard to sovereignty, no one suggested for a moment that any 
of the African territories should lose their identity, but the spirit of Africa 
was moving and should not be isolated into little cells; it would only lead to 
lack of progress if we tried to keep them apart. 


ProFessor C. A. W. MANNING invited the lecturer to say something about 
the evolution of European opinion in South Africa on the native question 
during the forty years of his own experience. There were many schools 
of thought in South Africa and it was difficult to follow them from outside. 


Mr. HEATON NICHOLLs thought the opinion of people in South Africa 
on native policy had undergone a wonderful change during the last ten 
years, which he felt was largely due to the fact that for eight years a Select 
Committee, the largest which had ever sat, containing the leaders of all the 
parties (he was one of its members) had been threshing out the native policy 
of the Union for the future. The Select Committee had encountered 
hostility from many sides, mainly because its purposes were not understood. 
One result of its appointment had been that the natives had acquired a 
much greater influence in the legislature. It was true that the native 
representatives were European, but they were elected by the natives and 
were people of outstanding moral ability who could advocate the native 
cause without fear or favour. With this had developed also a wider 
knowledge of native conditions and a determination to do what any wise 
Government would do under the most generous acceptance of the word 
“trusteeship.”” The expenditure of a vast sum of money for the acquisition 
of land for Native Reserves, and the fact that the Union had spent more on 
native education than had been spent in the whole of Colonial Africa 
demonstrated the attitude of the Union generally towards the native people, 
and one that would develop. He thought that the average thinking South 
African, while still very largely governed by the feeling that the old preju- 
dices were facts of history and could not be ignored, realized that the policy 
of the Union must be one of adjustment. Without abandoning their own 
European civilization they must endeavour in every possible way to ensure 
the advance of the native people, but without undermining the virtues of 
native civilization. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION AND BRITISH PROBLEMS 


A. H. S. HINCHLIFFE 


Any theories on the subject of the international industrial situation 
must be based largely on conjecture, for the evidence available at this stage 
provides an insufficient basis for a reliable judgment. To the inevitable 
disruption caused by war has been added the statistical black-out. Thus 
in many respects one is bound to form one’s conclusions not on reliable 
facts, but on one’s own limited observations interpreted in the light of one’s 
own experience and judgment. 

In one respect, at least, I think the background is clear; that is the wide- 
spread demand among those nations which have hitherto been mainly 
concerned with the production of agricultural and other primary commodi- 
ties, for increased industrialization. The reasons for this are, I think, 
fairly obvious. There is the belief that industrialization makes for national 
wealth and prosperity, as evidenced by the industrial wealth created in this 
country and the United States. 

Next there is the natural desire of the people of each country for a much 
wider choice of occupation than can be offered in a non-industrial com- 
munity and, finally, the risk of being dependent upon other countries for 
supplies of essential manufactures has received great emphasis from the 
war. Countries which have been in the habit of getting their manufactures 
from Europe, England and the United States, have suffered serious shortages 
of essential commodities which they are not likely to forget. 

In my opinion, these reasons are too compelling to give grounds for 
hope that we shall be able to talk the countries in question out of their 
policy for increased industrialization. We are therefore faced with a situa- 
tion in which the agricultural nations are out for increased industrialization, 
and the industrial nations like ourselves are out for a prosperous agriculture, 
and this is bound to affect the exchange of commodities. Unless this policy 
is carried to unreasonable lengths, I believe that the more advanced nations 
will actually benefit from it. 

Before the war, Great Britain and others were suffering from the 
competition of low-standard-of-living nations in the basic industries—a 
challenge to which they really had no reply. May I take the case of cotton 
as an example. Neither the superior skill of our workpeople nor the 
technical knowledge of our manufacturers could enable us to compete in 
the simpler styles with Japanese or Indians equipped with the most up-to- 
date machines. These simpler styles were the bulk trade on which a very 
great number of our people were employed; its loss came too quickly to 
enable labour adjustments to be made and caused unemployment and 
distress on a large scale. People went on kicking against the pricks, and 
selling below cost to meet this hopeless competition, thus getting deeper 
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and deeper into the mire, giving away their capital to the foreign consumer 
to no purpose, and ultimately having to bow to the inevitable. Though 
the truth of the position was gradually becoming understood, things were 
moving too fast to enable us to start new industries in time to absorb the 
redundant labour of the old. 

Now, I suggest, we should be able to recognize the position for what 
it is: that the more backward countries will insist on making the simpler 
things for themselves with up-to-date plant, and that this fact must be 
taken into account in our readjustments. 

The war has given us the chance for a reshuffle which was impossible in 
peace-time conditions. In the re-establishment of civilian industry, we 
could surely aim to concentrate brains and labour less on the simpler forms 
of basic production which are particularly vulnerable to competition from 
the newly-industrialized areas, and more on the variety of articles which 
need specialized knowledge and technical superiority. 

The demand for capital goods from the United States and Britain is 
already assuming tremendous proportions, although from many of the 
devastated areas it has not yet had time to be formulated. The Russian 
requirements are vast, and so are those of India; Poland, Egypt and the 
British Dominions are all in the queue. Electrical equipment and textile 
machinery are wanted everywhere. Notwithstanding the requirements of 
our own industry, we must surely fulfil all the foreign demands we can, for 
by doing so we ensure a long-term demand for spare parts and replacements 
which would be lost forever unless we supplied the original plant. 

We shall certainly be able to export plenty of these capital goods, but 
how are we going to be paid for them? The form of payment is going to 
be very important. The idea that exports are to be regarded as an end in 
themselves will surely have to be discarded in our straitened circumstances. 
Their value will be judged by what they enable us to import in return. - 
To export and get nothing in return is precisely what we should have to do 
if we lost the war—slave to produce goods for others, and this would mean 
a big drop in the standard of living; and to have to take payment in some- 
thing we do not want is not much better. 

The needs of the Poles provide an example of this difficulty. The Poles 
want very large quantities of capital equipment from Great Britain. Their 
exports to us before the war were timber, zinc, eggs, cheese and hams. 
Can we take payment in these commodities? Quite obviously several other 
countries will be wanting to pay us with the same things. Poland wants 
to buy from us and we are keen to supply her. Can we accept payment in 
what she wants to send us? If not, can she find something else to pay us 
with? Most countries will be faced with a similar position. Can they 
get the payment they want for their exports? If not, exporting will not be 
much use, and there will be an increased tendency for economic nationalism. 
The object of each country’s exports should be to raise its standard of 
living. Blocked balances abroad will not help it to do that, and if the 
proceeds of the exports are subsequently lost, it would have paid the 
country better to have produced something for distribution at home. So 
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without multilateral trading many other countries will find themselves in a 
similar plight. 

There are several important industrial developments which are likely 
to necessitate adjustments in the commerce of the world. 

The first of these is the development of synthetic fibres in the textile 
industry. The statistical black-out prevents us from getting a world 
picture. But with some figures from the United States and our own 
observation of what is happening here, we can form some idea of probable 
trends. We see that rayon production in the United States has increased 
from £312 million per annum before the war to £663 million in 1943. 
Tyre cord fabric a few years ago was exclusively cotton and used to absorb 
about 8 per cent of the total cotton consumption in the United States. 
Now, 15 per cent of that fabric is made of rayon. In cases where cotton 
goods are used for ifidustrial purposes, the competition of artificial fibres is 
particularly severe. According to American estimates, such competition 
is present in 84 per cent of this industrial field. In Great Britain we are not 
allowed to know the rayon production figures. But here, too, we see the 
use of rayon in the important tyre cord industry, and a strong increase in 
the substitution of spun rayon for cotton in apparel. Then there are the 
newer fibres of nylon, ardil, etc., with great possibilities of development 
under peace conditions. 

What has been going on in Germany all these years, cut off from raw 
cotton supplies? All these synthetic fibres are open to continuous scientific 
development and improvement, whereas cotton is cotton. So textile 
industries in non-cotton growing countries look like being less dependent 
upon imports of raw cotton—and wool, too, for that matter. This would 
make for a more closed economy, textile materials being used in the countries 
where they originate instead of being exported in the raw state by the 
great cotton- and wool-growing countries to the manufacturing countries. 

Another big development has taken place in the rubber industry. 
Annual consumption of crude rubber before the war was rather less than 
114 million tons, of which the United States took 800,000-900,000 tons in a 
good year and, say, 700,000 tons in a bad year. Of total rubber consumed, 
about 75 per cent went to the motor trade. The needs of armoured vehicles 
to overcome rough ground have led to a great deal of research into methods 
of suspension. So successful has this been that it might ultimately be 
possible to dispense with pneumatic tyres on motor vehicles, with a tre- 
mendous saving in what was the main use for rubber. 

At the same time, the synthetic rubber industry in America is now 
probably capable of producing 800,000 tons per annum, and increasing it 
to 1,200,000 tons or perhaps more. It is estimated that synthetic G.R.S. 
can be produced at 15 cents a pound, which is probably very much the 
same price as the cheapest Malaya could afford to sell c.i.f. London at 
today’s prices. All this seems to point to less American imports from 
Malaya and a depreciation of the best dollar-producing asset of the sterling 
group. Meantime, Germany’s synthetic rubber must be good, or she would 
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not be fighting at all.. So countries which cannot grow rubber are likely to 
make themselves less dependent upon imports from those who can. Unless 
new uses can be found for rubber on a large scale, there is a possibility of a 
large and important agricultural industry being threatened with redun- 
dancy. The research that has provided the substance to compete with 
crude rubber must come to its aid and find fresh outlets for it if this is to be 
avoided. 

Next we have to consider the development of plastics. There has been 
plenty of talk about this industry, and the term ‘‘plastics’’ has been used in 
a very wide sense to cover almost any substitute material. Strictly 
speaking, plastics should be articles made by a moulding process. But 
anyone who has been to one of the exhibitions must have been struck with 
the many uses for plastics, particularly in substitution of metals; an infinite 
variety of pots, knobs and tubes, rustless, oil-resisting, acid-resisting, 
strong and light in weight, which are bound to supplant many older manu- 
factures. 

Then there is synthetic oil, which has been so efficiently developed in 
Germany that we have made it a first priority target for our Air Force. 
Its possibilities cannot be ignored and are bound to offer attractions to 
countries which have not been endowed by nature with large deposits of 
this vital fluid. 

Surely these new industries must tend to make for national self-suffi- 
ciency rather than otherwise. If the United States can do without rubber, 
Germany without rubber and oil, and Britain without cotton, the inter- 
national exchange of commodities must be on a new basis. 

Now a word about industries in other countries. There will be great 
changes. Two countries in particular which I expect to change their status 
are Brazil and India. Brazil has been regarded as the coffee country. 
But she is a country of resources. Her population has risen almost un- 
noticed from 15 to 20 millions since the beginning of thiscentury. American 
cotton price policy gave her the chance to develop raw cotton, and she has 
developed her textile industry as well. Her piece-goods are appearing in 
markets starved of our own, just as those of Japan did in the last war. 
Brazil is actively in the war and learning some engineering, and she is more 
prosperous than she has been for a long time. She is likely to play an 
increasing part in the commercial world, both as buyer and seller. 

India is having a great development thrust upon her. Her textile 
industry, with a monopoly of the huge home market, is tucking away profits 
on a fabulous scale ready to be spent upon new plant as soon as it is avail- 
able. She has inevitably been left to cater for the needs of countries in her 
vicinity. She is steadily improving her qualities and she must be expected 
to remain an exporter in the years ahead. But it is the heavy industries of 
India which have received the greatest impetus from the war. The armies 
of South-East Asia have called for the set-up of an engineering industry of 
great variety based on Indian steel. The skill and knowledge that have 
been acquired will act as a very powerful propellant along the path of 
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economic progress, and drive her forward at a great speed. The debtor 
nation of six years ago is now the greatest creditor nation outside the 
United States, with huge sterling balances. 

A prosperous India must ever be an important factor in world commerce; 
but an India with such financial strength and buying power bent on acquir- 
ing capital goods might alter the whole world industrial set-up. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning two areas of the world where conditions 
are uncertain but which have an important bearing on the world economy. 
The most important is obviously China. The potentialities of China as a 
consumer of manufactured products have long stirred the imagination of 
industrialists everywhere. The dream still remains to be fulfilled, but 
there is one thing we should take into account. The United States has 
definitely set her heart on big things in China. If reports are correct, she 
is planning an extensive programme for developing roads, waterways and 
electric power. In a prosperous China she has a potential market of the 
size necessary to absorb the output of her mass production plant. If the 
United States succeeds in putting China on her feet, it will no doubt benefit 
all of us. If she fails, it will be a severe blow for American export interests 
whose competition for the smaller outlets will become all the more acute. 


Then there is South-East Europe which occupies a large slice of the 
Continent and is very little industrialized. Unlike the rest of Europe, it 
contains a steadily increasing population with the barest standard of living. 
If a system of security could be established which would save the countries 
in this area from devoting their meagre resources to armaments, new 
prospects might be opened up. If Governments would concentrate on 
economic development instead of scoring over rival factions, foreign capital 
would be forthcoming and with it possibilities of improved agricultural 
production, better transport and distribution. The higher standard of 
living which this would bring would enable this part of Europe to exchange 
commodities with the manufacturing areas on a substantial scale, and make 
a most valuable contribution to the economic life of the whole Continent. 

Notwithstanding the dynamic changes which are likely to be brought 
about by industrialization and the development of synthetic industries, 
there is still an extensive area in the world which will continue to be mainly 
dependent upon the products of the soil. A great deal of it is within the 
British Colonial Empire, with a population of 60 millions. We still have 
here a valuable market for the ordinary form of consumer goods, provided 
we see that the producers of staple products in these countries get a fair 
and profitable return for their products, so as to enable them to improve 
their standard of living and increase their purchasing power. Experience 
shows that when the growers of the world do well, industry does well too: 
there is also abundant evidence to show that when the natives of Africa 
get good money for their crops, they like to buy British goods. It is no use 
thinking that we can ensure trade for ourselves in these markets simply by 
imposing preferences or quotas. If the people there are impoverished, 
public opinion will never tolerate our refusal to allow them cheap imports. 
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But if we can help them to be prosperous, they will assuredly become more 
discriminating in their purchases. A great deal is often said about the 
improvement of educational and health and other social services in these 
areas, but there is apt to be too much laissez-faire about the economic 
needs which are necessary to all advancement. We want a bit of the 
enthusiasm of Cecil Rhodes in these matters—without jingoism, of course. 


The markets of the Colonial Empire should be of the utmost importance 
and act as a valuable buffer just when other countries are beginning to 
make more of their own consumer goods and we are having to adjust our 
set-up accordingly. 

Although | have referred to the industrialization of some of the more 
backward countries as likely to have its advantages to the world economy 
in the long run, I must admit to some misgivings as to the outcome of over- 
industrialization in countries with a small population. In a country such 
as Australia or South Africa, for example, it is difficult to see how the home 
market can be large enough to absorb the output of industrial units of an 
economic size. If this fear is correct, there may well be a tendency to 
bolster up uneconomic industrialism by excessive tariffs or restriction of 
imports. At the same time, the excessive output of the industrial plant 
would have to be disposed of somewhere, and this might lead to subsidizing 
of exports at the expense of the home consumer already being exploited 
through the unnecessary protection. If such a state of affairs were to 
come about, it would militate against the efforts to put world industry and 
trade on a sound economic basis, and its repercussions might be serious in 
ways that cannot now be foreseen. 

These are some of the factors which I think ought to be taken into 
account when attempting to assess the international industrial and com- 
mercial situation of the future. How are we in Britain to adapt ourselves 
to them? 

I fear our position may be difficult; not because we cannot adapt our- 
selves, but because there will be advantages on the short view which will 
probably conflict with sounder long-term policy. We must not be led to 
follow false gods, though I am afraid there will be great temptation to do so. 
What are the false gods to be avoided? 

First, the belief in status quo ante bellum with reference to industrial 
products. The shortage of consumer goods generally, when the war ends, 
and the ready sale for anything to restock empty shelves, may lead us to 
take the line of least resistance and content ourselves with carrying on 
production where we left off in 1939, and allowing labour to gravitate back 
to and concentrate round the same old industries. If we allow ourselves 
to be carried away by this short view, we shall be missing one of the heaven- 
sent opportunities for readjustment, and in a few years’ time, when the war 
shortages have been made good, we shall be faced with a serious unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Secondly, there is danger of an excessive belief in our bargaining power 
as importers, and consequent lack of appreciation of the need for multi- 
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lateral trading. Great Britain is so much in need of many of its imports 
that it cannot make capital out of taking them. It is no use threatening 
that we will not take jute or tea from India unless they take cotton piece- 
goods in return, because India knows we are dependent on her jute and 
tea and she does not want cotton piece-goods or blocked sterling. If we 
rely on bilateral bargaining power we shall find people unwilling to let us 
have the commodities we want, and our exports are thrown away unless 
we can get what we want in return. To no country is multilateral trading 
more important than Great Britain. 


Thirdly, there is the false god of cheapness. Great Britain of all 
countries ought to be careful to avoid the temptation of this kind of mam- 
mon. We are responsible for great spaces of the earth where most of the 
population are dependent upon the simple and basic products of the soil. 
To allow these people to be ground down in price by a few powerful buyers 
will react most adversely on our own industries. A loss of markets and a 
crowd of unemployed would be the inevitable and fitting punishment for 
our neglect to protect the less advanced countries of the Empire from 
unfair exploitation. 

Fourthly, we must beware of too much reliance on standardization and 
mass production. Great Britain is not in the same position as the United 
States with her tremendous resources ready at hand, her endemic wealth, 
which merely has to be processed and distributed amongst her huge popu- 
lation. It seems to be a characteristic of the Americans to organize vast 
production units. Size in itself grips the imagination of Americans; size 
of plant and figures of output; size and height of buildings; size of individual 
fortunes; and now, size of the national debt. Maybe this is only natural 
in a huge country with a river the size of the Mississippi, and its giant 
output of oil and wheat, cotton and steel. But whether it be so or not, no 
other nation om earth has yet shown anything like the same genius as the 
Americans for huge-scale industrial mass production. If we are wise we 
shall recognize this fact and leave it to them, and to the Russians to chal- 
lenge them in that sphere if they are able and anxious todo so. We should 
never be anything but inferior to the Americans in mass production at the 
best. It is well to remember that if demand ceases for an article produced 
on very large-scale mass production lines, the repercussions are serious 
indeed. But there is surely plenty of scope for industry in a small country 
like Great Britain, with its technical advancement, apart from the large 
mass-production lines which the United States has made peculiarly her own. 


There is a big field of manufacture where technical skill and quality are 
all-important, and where a small or moderate-sized factory can produce 
just as economically as a giant concern. Do not let us make standard- 
ization our god. Technical excellence, variety and speciality will surely 
serve us better. Above all, we shall have to consider conversion value. 
When we are using imported raw materials, we must see that we export 
them in a form which allows for the maximum addition of work done in 
this country. 
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If we are to avoid all these false gods, is there any faith to which we 
ought to dedicate ourselves? Yes, I think there is. We should set our- 
selves to promote the closest co-operation between science and industry. 
As our simpler industries become learnt or copied, we must keep in the van 
of technical progress if we are to be able to retain our relative standard of 
living. The millions of Asia will be making the simpler things for them- 
selves with modern plant. They will look to the Western world for things 
of quality technically superior to their own. Moreover, the co-operation 
of science and industry is no less important for our own internal needs. 
Take coal, for example. We shall never again be able to afford to consume 
it in a comforting but reckless way. Science alone can find economies in 
its use to neutralize the rise in production costs which we must face. 

Collaboration between scientific experts and practical producers is a 
necessity which we recognize in war but are apt to forget in peace. When 
we are almost over the abyss, wonders are performed. We did them in 
the last war and have done the same in this. So let the savant and the 
practical man get together and keep us in the lead through the economic 
struggle of peace-time, as they have through the blood, toil and sweat of 
1914-18 and 1939-45. 

In order to hold our own with competition in other advanced countries 
we shall also need to cultivate an attitude of production-mindedness. The 
most modern capital equipment is very complicated and expensive and it 
becomes uneconomic unless the maximum output from every unit of plant 
is achieved. This can hardly be the case with plant standing idle for more 
than two-thirds of its life. Two-shift working will have to be seriously 
considered. Experience during the war has proved that double forty-hour 
shifts can provide the workers with better remuneration and leisure and at 
the same time be much more economic than single shifts of forty-eight hours. 

Lest we fail to see the wood for the trees, let us take a quick glance at a 
sketch of the world industrial situation. Every conceivable kind of product, 
agricultural and manufactured, is in exceptional demand by hundreds of 
millions of people. Masses of people are anxious and ready to produce 
these things, reinforced by marvelously productive inventions. There has 
been a redistribution of wealth. Notwithstanding the devastated countries, 
purchasing power is more widely spread than ever before. 

This should portend an era of commercial prosperity, and yet somehow 
no doubt we have misgivings. But if prosperity does not ensue, it will not 
be the fault of the economic law of supply and demand; the breakdown will 
be man-made because man has been unable to adjust things properly. 

Either there is a great future before the industry and commerce of the 
world, or we shall once again be reminded of Bishop Heber’s famous lines: 
“Every prospect pleases and only man is vile.”’ 
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DISPOSAL OF ITALIAN AFRICA 


STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 


THERE are important differences between the four units of Italian 
Africa—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Somalia. The first two, which 
since 1934 have been constitutionally a single unit, divided into four pro- 
vinces, legally formed part of Italy, and its inhabitants enjoyed a specially 
modified form of Italian citizenship; in Eritrea and Somalia the people had 
no such privilege. Again, Italian North Africa was acquired, by seizure and 
then by treaty, from the Turks: the East African colonies were acquired 
by direct occupation at the expense of the native peoples. In all, except 
Eritrea, heavy fighting against the inhabitants was necessary before the 
Italian occupation became effective. In Eritrea, the inhabitants did little 
or nothing to oppose Italian occupation; further extension of this was, 
however, opposed—and with success—by the Negus of Ethiopia. The East 
African colonies represent the first stage of Italian colonization; they were 
both acquired (if we ignore the petty enterprise at Assab in the eighteen- 
seventies) in the eighteen-eighties. Those in North Africa represent the 
second stage, and were acquired in 1911. 

But these distinctions, which could be multiplied, do not diminish essen- 
tial resemblances between all these territories. None is of first-class value, 
nor had ever been the object of colonial ambition by any other Power; in- 
deed, steppe or sheer desert is an important element in them all. None can 
make a serious-man-power contribution to the empire to which they belong. 
All were acquired—late in the history of European colonial expansion, but 
early in that of post-Risorgimento Italy—by pre-Fascist Italian Govern- 
ments, nor did Fascismodo more than accelerate the pace of their ‘‘develop- 
ment’’ and emphasize the strategic uses to which they could be put. The 
main Italian colonial conceptions are no product of Fascism, and they will 
undoubtedly persist. 

These conceptions manifested themselves soon after the fateful landing 
at Massawa in 1885, and many conversations with Italians in the last two 
years have shown the present writer that they are unchanged. Italian col- 
onies are intended, first, to increase national prestige; all first-class Powers 
must have an empire! Secondly, positional advantages are sought, either for 
direct purposes of war or for those of peace-time communication. Thirdly, 
economic benefits are expected, both in the development of a new market for 
Italian products and in the increase of production of goods (especially raw 
materials) useful to metropolitan Italy; the latter requirement was of course 
emphasized in Fascist days of economic autarchy. Fourthly, there was 
always to be “demographic” colonization; the colony was to absorb Italian 
settlers in their tens of thousands, to relieve pressure on Italy (especially 
severe since the closing of the North American doors) and to found new 
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communities of Italians at outposts where they could equally serve their 
country both in war and peace. 

Such are the Italian desiderata from their colonial possessions. In gen- 
eral the methods by which they have sought to realize them have varied 
little. They have rightly insisted on a high level of public security, and 
their results in this field have been as good as any Power in their position 
would have achieved. They have supplied admirable and extremely expen- 
sive means of communication—roads, railways, airlines, ports. Probably 
no other Power would have done so much in this direction; it appeals to 
the Italian instinct for the grandiose while also contributing to strategic 
and commercial ends with the aid of the nation’s real engineering genius. 
They have developed public services—of health, water and power supply, 
town-planning and the like—on a scale unrestricted by the actual poverty 
of the territories, and one from which the natives have greatly benefited. 
They have, while suppressing insurgance, sometimes with firmness, some- 
times with brutality, treated the natives of the territories in normal circum- 
stances with benevolence. They have spent on their direct as well as indirect 
welfare, and notably on the material equipment of the colonies. These bene- 
fits did not include that of participation, or hope of participation, in their 
own government, for which there was almost no provision at all, and which 
has no part in the Italian colonial conception. 

The four territories under reference are now all in British occupation, 
and governed by Administrations technically “‘military”’ but in reality per- 
forming the normal functions of civil government. None of the territories 
has in fact any present combatant interest. The Administrations have 
proved fully adequate to their functions, efficient, flexible, economical and 
honest. But they are stop-gap Administrations. What is to be the final 
disposal of these Italian colonies? Assuming that the United Nations are 
completely free to decide their future, we may assume no less that Great 
Britain is even more interested in the matter than other Powers, as a near 
neighbour. It is reasonable to assume also a friendly, non-aggressive, demo- 
cratic post-war Italy. The possibility of a super-national body, or inter- 
national control, arising from the proposed world organization is neces- 
sarily ignored in what follows. What, then, is to be done with these colonies? 

They form integral parts of no whole. They are all different and distinct, 
and each must be considered on its merits. 

In one case only (as far as has been made public) a commitment already 
exists. It was stated in the House of Commons by Mr. Eden on January 8, 
1942,! that under no circumstances would H.M. Government permit the 
return of the ‘‘Senussi of Cyrenaica’”’ to Italian rule. Since Senussi adherents 
in that country form about 85 per cent of the population, the phrase can 
only mean Cyrenaica itself: and the parliamentary reply rules out the other- 
wise clearly possible solution of ‘‘return to Italy.’’ The characteristics of 
Cyrenaica are its Muslim (and Senussi) self-consciousness, its pleasant cli- 
mate and relative fertility in the Jebel Akhdhar, its small resources and 

1Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), vol. 377. 
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population. The Italians have already departed. The country has in Sayid 
Idris al Senussi an already-selected and generally revered Prince, willing to 
be installed as Governor of the country as an Amir on the Trans-Jordan 
model. There seems no reason not to accept this solution. Other elements 
of it, no doubt, would be equal international use (but no military use) of air- 
ports and harbours, trade opportunities equal for all, and the provision of a 
minimum of foreign advice to create and assist the local Administration. 
These fundamentals could best be assured by a treaty between Sayid Idris 
and the advice-providing Power. It is not easy to think of this as other than 
Great Britain, if she is willing once again to accept an unthanked and un- 
rewarded commitment (which her friends will doubtless denounce as land- 
grabbing), and face the provision of an almost certain though not serious 
subsidy. Or would Egypt be suitable—and be willing—to assume the role 
of tutelary Power? She is Muslim and rich, and no danger in strategy, and 
a neighbour, who is well placed to turn the amenities and interest of Cyren- 
aica to account as a tourist and holiday country. 

The disposal of Tripolitania is a more difficult matter. There is here no 
basis of decision already made, and no actual or even potential ruler or 
dynasty available, nor is the country at present capable of self-government 
in any form. The inhabitants, with an interesting but small Jewish min- 
ority, are Muslim Arabic-speaking Berbers and so-called Arabs, who have 
hitherto stood outside the main movements of Arab-world solidarity. Strate- 
gically the territory is as nearly negligible as any block of Mediterranean 
coast could be; it has no natural harbours of first-class quality, no resources 
for supporting armed forces, and is on the road to nowhere. Air-port and 
submarine-base possibilities cannot, of course, be ignored, but are less for- 
midable than, for example, those of Cyrenaica or Tunis. Economically, 
Tripolitania has nothing to offer but a scanty repetition of normal South- 
European produce; the native population can hope at best to be self-sup- 
porting, and to have a small and not greatly expandable surplus for export 
in hides, skins, wheat, olive-oil, sponges. There are no minerals of interest, 
none but village industries. There can be, as long as public services are 
maintained on anything like the present lavish Italian scale, little prospect 
of a balanced budget; prior to 1941, metropolitan Italy paid about two- 
thirds of the expenses of the Administration. Large-scale colonization by 
Europeans, the object of so much effort and expense by the Italians, misled 
by ‘‘demographic”’ and strategic mirages, can never be practicable unless 
desert agriculture produces wholly new potentialities. 

The territory of Tripolitania, then, cannot govern itself, and therefore 
must be helped, at least for some years, by an outside Power; at the same 
time, it offers little or nothing to tempt such a Power. The Tripolitanians 
have never, it is believed, expressed a reliable preference for one Power over 
another, nor has there been any machinery by which they could do so, 
though they have doubtless reviled the Italians for the benefit of English 
listeners. France has already a generous share of North Africa, including 
largely-Italian Tunis. Turkey could be an historical, but scarcely a strong 
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present-day candidate, though a strongly-pressed plea from her to retake 
her old Wilayat would be worth considering. On the whole, the best solution 
seems to be to hand the territory to the one Power able and willing to 
administer it, that is, to Italy herself. There should be provisos covering 
(1) indemnity for anti-Italian acts of the inhabitants since 1941, (2) limita- 
tion of garrison, both in numbers and armament, (3) use of air-ports and 
ports by all Powers on an equal basis, (4) an increasing administrative edu- 
cation of the inhabitants, and their association with the Government. A 
strong plea by the French to retain the Fezzan bases (which they now hold) 
should not be resisted. 

Somalia is a country of dull harbourless coastline, vast undulating sandy 
and thorn-grown wastes, and two narrow strips of alluvial fertility along its 
two rivers. Somalia has no minerals, almost no corn-crops. European 
settlement cannot be considered, except to the extent of a few hundred fami- 
lies at most along the lower Juba and Webbi Shibeli. A more economically 
unenviable country could hardly be imagined. Its scanty and scattered popu- 
lation, all Somali, is wholly disunited by variety of dialect, tribe and tradi- 
tion. Of possible ruling class or family there is no trace; even the village or 
small-region potentates, whom the Italians removed, could scarcely stand 
now if replaced. Somalia must be governed by an outside authority, or 
revert to an anarchy doubtless fatal to security and to all hope of progress. 
To abandon it to such is, indeed, one possible solution for its future, and the 
Trucial Coast on the Persian Gulf is quoted as a precedent. But this is a 
counsel of despair, and he must have a hard heart who accepts it, even 
though a Somali “‘self-determination” might choose it. 

Is it possible to produce a more governable unit, and at the same time 
undo the needless partitioning of a single people, by forming a United 
Somaliland? This would include British, French, and Italian Somaliland, 
the Ogaden, and part of the Northern Frontier district of Kenya. Such a 
unit would still have a long and uncontrolled frontier with Ethiopia, but 
unity of Somali control would preclude at least a part of present trans- 
frontier disputes and bloodshed. The formation of such a Somaliland would 
depend upon the active co-operation of France and Great Britain. It would 
invite the goodwill of Ethiopia, even though the latter is but the recent and 
unpopular conqueror of a small Somali area. But the administration of such 
a territory, even upon the most unambitious and indeed primitive lines, 
would be a considerable commitment. Another Mad Mulla may appear at 
any time! And the simplest orders, or anti-raid precautions, will be ignored 
in the back-blocks of this great and wild area, unless supported by well- 
directed force. Not only, therefore, would the governing Power need to 
make serious administrative efforts, and to put first-class political officers 
in the field: but she would also have bills to pay, for the country can pay 
nothing. 

Who would undertake this? Perhaps a nominee, yet unknown, of the 
future international authority—perhaps an international body itself. Great 
Britain could rightly decline the task. France is no strong (perhaps not even 
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a willing) candidate. Then who? Ideally, the United States, who could 
thus show a very practical benevolence, could help to bear the burden of 
African rule, and could acquire experience in a field where hitherto she has 
appeared rather as critic than as performer. Failing the United States— 
Egypt? Egypt is rich, can show a slight historical connection with the 
Somali coast, is Muslim, would perhaps welcome the chance to play an interes- 
ting imperial role. The old days, when the best Egyptians refused to serve 
outside their own country, are probably over; so are the conditions which 
produced the tale of misgovernment in the nineteenth-century Sudan. 

If neither of these Powers, nor yet an international authority, accepted 
the role of tutelary Power in United Somalia, or if the renunciations neces- 
sary for its formation proved too difficult, we should be left as at present 
with Italian Somalia, a smaller but an unavoidable problem. The line then 
indicated is, it would seem, that of least resistance: let Italy resume her 
position, under conditions similar to those I have already indicated for 
Tripolitania. No hardship or injustice to the Somalis is involved in restoring 
a rule from which they have greatly benefited in security and public services. 
The Ogaden should remain as part of Somalia; it is completely alien to 
Ethiopia, and was unhappy under its rule. Great Britain has no sufficient 
case for the re-cession of Jubaland. Minor frontier adjustments with Kenya, 
Ethiopia, British Somaliland, can always be made, if the greater safety of 
migratory tribes can thus be better assured; and the sooner the better. 

Eritrea remains. It is, like the others, on the whole economically un- 
promising, and contains a high percentage of semi-desert: but its problems 
are of much interest, and differ radically from those so far considered. 

The territory has no uniformity of geography, history or race. Prior to 
the last years of the nineteenth century there was no Eritrea. There was, 
instead (1) the northern end of the Tigraean uplands of Ethiopia, inhabited 
by village-dwelling Tigrinya-speaking Copts—this area is about one-tenth 
of present-day Eritrea, but contains nearly half its population; (2) the long 
desert coastal strip of Dankali country, from the Gulf of Zula to French 
Somaliland, forty miles deep; (3) the Red Sea coastal strip north of Zula, 
including Massawa; (4) northern Eritrea, mountainous in the south (where 
around Keren it breaks down from the Plateau), hilly in the north (Kub- 
kub-Nagfa-Karora) where it descends to the Tokar area of the Sudan; (5) 
Western Eritrea, open and undulating steppe country; (6) south-western 
Eritrea, hilly and wooded country between the Gash and Setit Rivers. 

Economically, the Plateau area is linked closely with its port, Massawa, 
and with the Tigrai. Northern, western and south-western Eritrea have no 
necessary connection with the Tigrai, nor do they depend on Asmara. These 
areas are predominantly tribal and nomadic. Historically, the Plateau is 
Ethiopian. The Keren mountains were taxed or raided by Ethiopia suffi- 
ciently often to establish an “historical claim.’”” Massawa was Turkish or 
Egyptian from 1517 till the Italian occupation. The northern and western 
hill and steppe regions were never Ethiopian. Western Eritrea has a long 
historical connection with the Sudan. 
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Culturally, the Plateau is Ethiopian and Coptic; all the rest of the 
territory is Muslim. In political thought, a proportion of the Copts hanker 
after some form of union with Ethiopia, on intelligible lines of history and 
sentiment; many or most, however, realize the present enormous difference 
between Eritrea (after sixty years of European rule) and Ethiopia, in tran- 
quillity, development and public services; and are troubled by the endemic 
condition of disaffection and insecurity in the neighbouring Tigrai. Of the 
Muslims (half the total population), no element is tolerant of the idea of 
Ethiopian rule. 

There is, therefore, every case for a partition of Eritrea. The north, west 
and south-west would fall naturally under the Sudan, with whom the Muslim 
(and in one case Pagan) tribes have old and present affinities. This area 
should include Keren, whose Muslim tribes would welcome the re-orienta- 
tion. The Dankali coast with Assab (useless to Eritrea, invaluable to 
Ethiopia) should be handed without restriction to the Emperor. Massawa 
and its immediate hinterland, in spite of racial and religious difference, must 
form a solid unit with Asmara and the Plateau, in the evident interest of 
both. And the fate of Massawa-Asmara-and-Plateau? The present parti- 
tion of the solid Coptic Tigrinya-speaking block, partly in Eritrea partly in 
Ethiopian Tigrai, should not be perpetuated; it is due to no cultural, no 
racial, no economic reason, but solely to historical accident. A solid Tig- 
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rinya-speaking unit or State should be formed from Ad Teklesan in the 
north to below Lake Ashanghi on the south, west of the Dankali escarpment 
and east of the Tekazzé-Tsellari River. This Greater Tigrai, with its capital 
Asmara and its Port Massawa, should be handed to the Emperor to be an 
integral part of his Empire. 

But the northern half of such a unit is highly developed: it has superb 
roads, a railway, airports, a European city as its capital, public services up 
to European standards and a population of whom many have notoriously 
sided with Italy against Ethiopia. Can it be handed, without reserve, to 
the sort of administration seen today elsewhere in Ethiopia? Scarcely; the 
loss in progress, the increase in human misery, would be too tragic. The 
Tigrai unit should, it is suggested, be administered, at least for a considerable 
term of years, on the Emperor’s behalf and authority, by a European Power 
in alliance with him; and this, in view of the Italian record of southward 
aggression from its Eritrean base, should not be Italy. The choice, it is 
suggested, should lie with the Emperor himself, whose personality and 
prestige should be major assets to the Tigrai Administration, and whose 
frequent presence in the territory—at Asmara, his northern capital—would 
be welcomed. ' 

He would no doubt do well to seek such an ally (whom neither wealth 
nor probable gratitude awaits) among present neutrals or such of the United 
Nations as he may favour and can persuade. But a place in a re-united, 
compact and progressive Tigrai, within the Ethiopian Empire, would no 
doubt be the best solution for the Christian areas of Eritrea. 








THE FUTURE OF THE BEDOUIN OF 
NORTHERN ARABIA 


Ww. G. ELPHINSTON 


THERE is at present much discussion of post-war reconstruction in the 
Middle East and much time has been devoted recently to talks on Arab 
unity and other problems affecting the Arab world. Under the aegis of the 
Middle East Supply Centre, some preparatory work has been done towards 
placing the economic future of the Arab countries on a sound basis. 

One of the problems which should be carefully considered, when any 
plan dealing with post-war Arabia is being worked out, is the future of the 
bedouin Arab. This problem is becoming acute for economic reasons and, 
unless it is solved in a satisfactory manner, is bound to cause intermittent 
trouble. It has already caused considerable trouble in Syria and Iraq, and 
to a less extent in Transjordan. The problem has been dealt with on an 
ad hoc basis, but except in Transjordan, little if any action has been taken 
to deal with the root cause of the trouble. The importance of studying this 
problem now lies in the danger lest the settlement of other post-war prob- 
lems, if made without considering the claims of the bedouin, may tend to 
make the problem of the latter almost, if not quite, impossible to solve. 

The bedouin has regarded himself in the past, and no doubt still does, 
as ‘‘the embodiment of the consummate pattern of creation.’"! He considers 
the settled Arabs, and other more civilized folk, as inferior beings and regards 
agriculture and all varieties of trade and craft as beneath his dignity. ‘‘To 
him,” again to quote Hitti, ‘‘the desert is more than a habitat, it is the 
custodian of his sacred tradition, the preserver of the purity of his speech 
and blood, and the first and foremost line of defence against the outside 
world. Its scarcity of water, scorching heat, trackless roads,lack of food sup- 
ply—all enemies in normal times—proved staunch allies in times of danger.”’ 
To people holding such ideas the desert was a place for the possession 
of which it was worth fighting, and particularly those parts of it in which the 
life of a nomad could be lived with least discomfort. There was, therefore, 
a continual struggle for the comparatively rich Shamiyah desert of Syria and, 
down the centuries, wave after wave of Arabs entered it from the south, 
driving out the previous occupants who were then forced to degrade them- 
selves into becoming semi-nomad, sedentary tribes and, eventually, even 
fellahin or town dwellers. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Emirs of the Mawali 
tribe, who were known by the title of Abu Risheh, were the undisputed 
masters of the North Syrian plains. Both the Tay, the former rulers of the 
desert, and lesser tribes like the Hadidiyin were under their protection, 


IP. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, Macmillan, 1940), p. 28. 
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although the Beni Khaled tenaciously disputed their control of the grazing 
grounds east of Homs and Hama. 

With the decline of the North Syrian trade-route in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Mawali lost their predominant position and the tribal map began 
to take its present shape. Sections of the great Aneizah tribe were moving 
northwards from Western Arabia; by the middle of the century the Fedaan 
were occupying the steppes east of Aleppo, and the Ruwalla the Hamad to 
the south of Palmyra, and towards the end of the century the Sbaa moved 
into the areaeast of Hama. Their historic rivals, the Shammar, were simul- 
taneously moving into Iraq under Wahhabi pressure, and early in the nine- 
teenth century the Jarba section crossed the Euphrates into the Jezirah. 
Another group of the Aneizah, the Amarat, took possession of the eastern 
deserts, and are now an Iraqi tribe, though they often migrate into Syria. 

The Shammar and the Aneizah are now the undisputed lords of the 
northern deserts of Syria and Iraq. They broke the power of the older tribes 
in possession, who have become sedentarized, some more, e.g., Tay, Jubbour 
and Baggara, and some less, e.g., the Mawali, Hadidiyin and Beni Khaled, 
who are now semi-nomads relying more on their sheep and land than on their 
camels. None of these latter tribes can now be classified as truly bedouin, 
a term which was defined by Brigadier J. B. Glubb in a lecture to the Central 
Asian Society,! as meaning ‘‘A camel-breeding nomad of certain specified 
tribes.’’ Further south are the Mutair, Dhafir, Beni Sakhr, Huweitat and 
Beni Atiya, all true bedouin; and there are also less important tribes such 


“The Bedouins of Northern Arabia” (Royal Central Asian Journal, vol. XXII, part 1, 
1935, p. 13). 
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as the Sleib, Sherarat and Awazim scattered everywhere amongst the 
bedouin. 

In olden times, when the bedouin tribes were at the peak of their power, 
they used to extract from their more favourably situated neighbours such 
resources as they needed, either by violence—raids—or by more peaceful 
methods. Weaker tribés or sedentary settlements on the fringe of the desert 
and the edge of what Kingslake, in Eothen, called ‘“‘the Fertile Crescent,” 
would often buy protection from the more powerful bedouin tribes by paying 
khuwah, a tax that was something between a form of blackmail and an insur- 
ance premium paid to one tribe to ensure protection from the raids of others. 
Another form of income came from toll levied on caravans or travellers who 
crossed the desert. The bedouin also bred animals, camels chiefly, but some 
sheep and goats, and also horses in small numbers, of which a proportion was 
sold every year to merchants. 

In recent times some of the poorer bedouin have begun to work their 
camels for hire, and some of the more wealthy sheikhs have undertaken 
contracts for carrying supplies. A recent example of this was the contract 
for carrying petrol to Palmyra which was undertaken by the Emir Fawaz 
Shaalan of the Ruwalla in 1942, and was given some publicity at the time 
in the Press. Fawaz showed considerable organizing ability and the ar- 
rangements for filling the petrol drums in his camp at Adra, loading, pro- 
vision of camels and unloading at their destination were most business-like. 
However, the cost of transport by camel proved to be so much more expen- 
sive than the cost of transport by motor lorry that, in spite of the urgent 
necessity of saving tyres and spare parts in war-time, it was decided to use 
motor transport rather than camels, and the contract was not renewed. 

The improvement in public security in the desert in recent years, due to 
the use of cars and aeroplanes, has led to a very great reduction in raids 
which can no longer be regarded as a source of income to the bedouin. 
Khuwah is now illegal, though it may still be levied in certain places, and 
since French influence weakened in Syria, certain sheikhs have been reported 
as trying to revive it. Toll is no longer paid by travellers, though subsidies 
may be paid by firms who use continually a road through the desert: I 
understand that the Iraq Petroleum Company do not pay subsidies to the 
tribes through whose territories their pipe line runs, but they do try to put 
something into the pockets of the tribesmen by employing, as far as possible, 
tribal labour in tribal areas. As has already been shown in the case of 
Fawaz Shaalan’s contract, camel transport can no longer compete with 
motor transport in the desert as an economical proposition, so the bedouin 
is now forced to rely for income solely on the sale of his livestock plus such 
money as he can pick up if he is prepared to demean himself in his own eyes 
by working for hire. Though it might be possible for the bedouin to exist 
in good years on the sale of surplus livestock, the incidence of years of famine 
makes it impossible for them to rely on livestock alone. It therefore becomes 
necessary to find some means of supplementing their income if they are not 
to die of starvation. The most obvious and apparently logical alternative 
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would seem to be to give them land and persuade them to become gradually 
sedentarized, and one is encouraged to think this is a good suggestion by the 
fact that a central feature of Ibn Saud’s economic and social reforms was 
the settlement of nomads on the soil. 

To think that the future of the bedouin can be satisfactorily solved by 
land settlement alone is, however, an over simplification of the problem. In 
the first place it is not at all desirable that all the bedouin should cease to be 
nomadic. If there were no nomads, the resources of the desert as a grazing 
ground for the vast herds of sheep and camels which form the meat reserve 
of the Middle East, would be lost and there is no alternative grazing ground 
immediately available. At present the tribesmen not only own large flocks 
and herds themselves, but they also look after the flocks and herds belonging 
to town and village dwellers during the six months of the year when grazing 
is available in the desert and the cultivable land is under crops. Further, a 
large proportion of the bedouin are either unsuited or unwilling to undertake 
the cultivation of land and prefer to suffer, no matter how hard their lot may 
be, rather than attempt to change the state in which they find themselves. 
There is also difficulty in finding land on which to settle the bedouin if they 
could be persuaded, as apparently a considerable number were persuaded 
in Saudi Arabia, to settle on the soil. Attempts have been made to com- 
mence a gradual change to sedentarization, and in Syria the French authori- 
ties made land available to certain of the nomad tribes. This land was 
gratefully accepted by the tribal leaders who turned it into private estates, 
farmed, not by their own tribesmen, but by hired fellahin. 

The Shaalans of the Ruwalla have land around Adra near Damascus. 
Mujhim Muheid of the Fedaan has an estate around Job Ali south-east of 
Aleppo. The Syrian Shammar chiefs own considerable land in the fertile 
north-east corner of the Syrian Jezirah and, across the border in Iraq, Sfuq, 
the son of Ajilel Yawar the paramount sheikh of the Iraq Shammar, owns 
property south of Qayara on the Mosul-Baghdad road. This land has helped 
to enrich these individual sheikhs who now own it, and all their rivals are 
anxious to possess more land themselves, but the experiment has not brought 
general sedentarization of the bedouin any nearer, and has only caused new 
and serious tensions to arise within the tribal structure. 

In Transjordan it was realized that land allotted to bedouin tribes in a 
general way would almost inevitably become the private property of the 
Sheikh and his family. It was therefore decided to make no such general 
allotment, but to allow individual bedouin to lease land on the condition that 
they cultivated it themselves within a fixed time, say three years from the 
time of taking possession. If they fail to carry out this condition the land 
reverts to the ownership of the State and can be re-allotted. This plan has 
met with considerable success and there are now a good number of bedouin 
owning and farming land in Transjordan. They have not, however, ceased 
to be bedouin, and when the season comes for their beasts, whether they be 
sheep or camels, to move out into the desert to graze, some members of 
the family move out with them leaving others, perhaps the old or sickly, to 
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look after their fields until the harvest, by which time the desert contingent 
will be back to lend a hand. 

Should the Transjordan scheme be generally adopted or some other 
scheme of partial sedentarization be evolved, it will be necessary to make 
land available for the bedouin on the edge of the desert. In Syria a project 
has been put into action whereby the waters of the Orontes River have been 
used to irrigate what was desert land lying to the east of Homs and Hama. 
This land is already fully taken up and the increasing population of Syria 
geems more likely to expand into this new cultivation than to retract to 
make room for bedouin. 

There are plans under discussion for irrigating land at present uncul- 
tivated on the right bank of the Euphrates, near and north of Meskene. 
There is a project discussed by Pére Charles in his La Sédentarisation' for 
settlement on the left bank of the Euphrates between that river and its 
tributary the Balik. There are schemes for extending irrigation in the 
Khabur-Jaghjagh area in the north-eastern Syrian Jezirah, but with the 
Assyrian colony, Christian and Kurdish emigrants from Turkey, not to 
mention a large number of Armenians, there will be considerable compe- 
tition for any newly irrigated land. 

The corner on which most schemes for settling surplus populations in the 
Middle East are founded is the land lying between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris in Northern Iraq. It seems to be generally believed that this land, 
which once supported a much larger population than it does today, could do 
so again if the old irrigation works were replaced with modern canals. If this 
should prove to be true, Iraq might welcome an increase in her rural popu- 
lation, especially if they were Arabs and prepared to work. 

But it would be difficult to carry out the Transjordan plan in Iraq if 
other tribes than the Shammar and the Iraqi Aneizah tribe, the Amarat, 
were included, as the introduction of tribes from Syria might lead to con- 
siderable trouble in regard to grazing rights when the time came for the 
cultivators to become nomads and take their flocks and herds out into the 
desert to graze. This is a difficulty that could perhaps be overcome with 
tact and goodwill. There might, however, be considerable competition for 
this land should the project develop. I have heard a leading Egyptian poli- 
tician propose the transfer of a considerable proportion of the surplus popu- 
lation of Egypt to the empty lands of Northern Iraq. I have also read 
suggestions made by Zionist Jews that the Arab population of Palestine 
should be moved there to make room for more Jews in Palestine. Zionists 
have also cast envious eyes on land in Transjordan which the Emir Abdullah 
is perhaps keeping for his bedouin. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the merits of such projects, 
but merely to point out the need to consider the claims of the bedouin when 
schemes for the development of land on the edge of the desert are discussed. 

While not losing sight of the big problem of the future of the bedouin it 
might be useful to discuss certain minor steps that might be taken to improve 

1Henri Charles, S.J. (Beyrouth, Les Presses de I'Imprimerie Catholique, 1942). 
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his lot if money is available. The first and most important of these steps is 
the provision of extra wells and any other possible means of providing water 
in the desert. Almost all the recent friction between tribes has been due to 
the lack of wells, which causes tribes in their winter and summer migrations 
to converge onto the same line of grazing because they are compelled to drink 
at the same wells. If more wells can be sunk on other tracks it might be 
possible to induce the different tribes, on their southern and northern migra- 
tions, to follow separate routes and thus avoid the inevitable friction that 
now occurs around the wells. 

The French officials of the Syrian Public Works Department have drawn 
up an elaborate programme for the construction of new wells, and schemes 
have also been discussed for the opening up of old cisterns and channels 
dating possibly from Roman times and now filled with sand. Some of these 
channels are believed to have been filled from underground reservoirs which 
may still exist and be capable of doing again what they are believed to have 
done centuries ago. 

These are examples of what is being tried in Syria. No doubt other Arab 
countries have similar projects for bettering the conditions of their nomads 
during their winter and summer migration. These projects, however, do 
not touch the real problem which is to provide the bedouin with a means of 
surviving and maintaining a reasonable standard of living despite famine 
years, when he may have no surplus livestock to sell, now that all his former 
means of gaining a livelihood—raiding, khuwah, road-toll and the hire of 
camels—are either denied him, or are no longer profitable. 

It must be remembered that the preservation of the bedouin is not a 
worthless act based on sentimentality, but is essential in order to preserve 
for the uses of man the vast resources of the desert as a breeding and grazing 
ground for sheep and camels, both of which furnish meat, milk and wool, and 
the latter a still valuable means of transport. 

Though the desert may appear uninviting to the average citizen of this 
world, it is a most important factor in the general economy of the Middle 
East, of which full advantage can be taken only by a people following the 
nomadic mode of living. 








EDUCATION AND WORLD ORDER 


SIR FRED CLARKE 


THE quite limited purpose of this article must be made clear at the 
outset. It is no part of my intention to outline an ambitious world-wide 
plan of an education expressly designed to train all alike for ‘world citizen- 
ship” (whatever that may mean) and in this way to ‘‘condition”’ the budding 
citizen to the habits and insights which, it is hoped, may make a world order 
possible and workable. My purpose is both more limited and more humble. 
It has in view Great Britain only, and, more specifically, England. I am 
concerned, that is, to raise the question: In what ways should the spirit and 
conduct of English education be modified and adjusted so that the attitudes, 
the insights and the moral qualities which are essential to the creation and 
maintenance of world order may become part of the normal equipment of 
the British citizen? 

I accept without reserve the two propositions which govern the whole 
enterprise: 

(1) That the achievement in a workable form of a system of what is 
known as World Order has now become for us all a matter of extreme 
urgency. 

(2) That education, wisely directed, can and must help towards the 
creation and the maintenance of such a system. 

What I cannot accept is the naive notion that all that is needed is formal 
agreement upon a paper plan, followed by systematic propaganda in schools, 
colleges and all places of learning, in support of it. One would have thought 
that experience with the League of Nations would be sufficient to dispose of 
that visionary hope. The problem is infinitely more complex than that, 
involving as it does all sorts of subtle and intricate factors of particular 
histories, social habits and traditions, and the resulting peculiarities of social 
psychology. Moreover, it is essential that those who approach the problem 
should do so with some degree of experience, hardly-won it may be, of how 
human affairs actually proceed. 

It would seem to follow that, while the goal is common, broadly the same 
for all peoples alike, the practical approach to it through education in any 
particular country will be closely conditioned by powerful and deep-rooted 
historical factors as they operate in that country. Experience shows how 
fatally easy it is, in planning an education for world-citizenship, to ignore 
these all-important peculiar local forces and influences; or, still worse, to 
generalize them quite unconsciously as though they applied in equal degree 
to all mankind, an all too common weakness of much British thinking. 

The itch to prescribe for the education of other peoples is natural enough 
and in present circumstances not wholly unjustifiable. But it needs to be 
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kept in check and, above all, when we do so prescribe we should be fully 
aware of what we are doing. That is not always the case. 

It may be hoped, therefore, that some attempt to analyse the situation 
in one country, and that a country which has an important part to play and - 
where peculiar historical factors have especial force, may serve as an illus- 
tration of the kind of enquiry that every country will have to undertake. 

For it cannot be too often insisted that the educational goal is everywhere 
the inclusion of international obligations within the ambit of national duties 
and national patriotism. I shall have to return to this objective more than 
once, formulated as it is in terms that stress the special shape that the task 
will assume in each particular country. 

It should be added that when, in this article, I speak of education I mean 
the thing itself, not the official machinery by which the educational services 
are administered in any particular country nor an international bureau 
designed to facilitate co-operation in educational policy. These are impor- 
tant enough and no survey of the problem can possibly leave them out. 
But they are not the same thing as the educational process itself, complex 
and subtle as it must necessarily be, going on more formally in schools and 
colleges, and less formally, but with increasing range and variety, among 
groups and chance assemblies of many kinds. Understanding of the strictly 
educational form of the problem is at this stage much more important than 
elaborate planning of administrative or co-operative machinery to deal 
with it. 

In approaching this most difficult and complex educational core of the 
matter we may begin by adapting a famous aphorism of Burke’s. ‘‘The 
situation of man,” he declares, ‘‘is the preceptor of his duties.’’ Since the 
duties have to be perceived, defined and trained for, we may say that the 
situation of man is also the main determinant of his education. What then 
eis the situation which should now determine so largely the education of the 
young Briton? In other words, what is the type-form of British citizenship, 
defined in terms of the tasks which Britain will now have to undertake and 
of the conditions in which she will now have to carry on her life, discharge 
her duty and guarantee her interests, while maintaining national integrity 
and unity? 

The task is evidently a twofold one. Internaily we have to maintain 
and enhance social cohesion, to build up economic strength and to work out 
that form of a common democratic discipline which will be so sorely needed 
if the strains of a trying situation are to be met successfully. Externally we 
have to be ready to respond, not only to an immediate cry for help from a 
vast Macedonia, but also to the feeling, now apparently rather widespread 
in the outer world, that here in British life can be found certain influences 
and elements that may be for the healing of the nations. A Britain that 
has saved herself by her exertions may be called upon to take some share 
in saving the world by her example; to be called, it may be, toa new Empire 
of Influence even greater than the old Empire of Power. Of course, the two 
tasks are really only separate aspects of the same demand. Neither will be 
truly fulfilled if the other is neglected. 
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As this prospect becomes better understood in Great Britain it is increas- 
ingly realized that the consequent adjustment of education to meet it must 
involve some rather sweeping changes in prevalent attitudes. One might 
say that such changes are both required and anticipated by the Education 
Act of 1944.1 The harvest of promise which that great measure holds out 
will not be reaped unless the necessary shift of attitudes and habits takes 
effect. 

The nature of the change of outlook that is called for seems clear enough 
and is steadily becoming better understood. The amateurism, the com- 
placency, the uncritical acceptance of the dictates of tradition, harmless 
enough in conditions of easy-going security, are not the traits that will best 
help us to concentrate our energies and human resources and enable us to 
maintain ourselves in a difficult and precarious post-war world. Less can 
now be taken for granted; working assumptions formerly accepted without 
question will have to be brought under explicit criticism, procedures working 
under the sanction of long usage must either stand the test of direct rele- 
vancy to present needs or undergo the necessary modification. In short, 
more of the temper of the trained professional is required, less of that of the 
more or less enlightened amateur. 

It must not be imagined, however, that anything profoundly revolu- 
tionary is going to happen. The old ways will not disappear. But they 
will undergo reconsideration and reinterpretation and the process may have 
to be somewhat drastic. For instance, the public schools have doubtless 
been quite right in the emphasis they lay on the formation of character. 
Without changing that emphasis what they have now to do is to reconsider 
and reinterpret the constituent traits of character as it must now be con- 
ceived. For not all the character-traits which had relevance and value in 
the England of the mid-nineteenth century can have quite the same status 
in that of the mid-twentieth. 

Examples could be multiplied but enough has been said to illustrate in 
a preliminary way the main thesis. That is, let us recall, the view that 
although education for world order has the same broad goal in view for all 
peoples alike, the practical task of setting education to work has a special 
character for each particular country. However world-embracing its pur- 
pose, the education of the individual citizen goes on in some particular 
country, conditioned at every point by the history, the traditions, the social 
structure, the prevailing attitudes, and the cultural traits which constitute 
the individuality of a distinct people. 


So far I have been stressing particularities, so apt to be neglected in some 
discussions of this matter. Let us now look at some broad general consider- 
ations which may be accepted as valid over the whole range. There are two 
which need to be emphasized, one having reference to the form in which the 
educational objective is to be conceived and the other to the educational 
methods by which we should approach it. 

1H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 
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As to the first, I repeat that any long-term programme, cutting deeply 
enough into the groundwork of character and motive to achieve its purpose, 
could hardly take the form of a specific curriculum closely modelled upon 
some blue-print plan of world order. That road leads only to self-deception 
or disillusionment. The attempt to follow it results in a fatal narrowing 
and shallowing of the whole effort. The focus is not inward enough, not 
personal enough, and above all, not imaginative enough. To no undertaking 
has Browning’s somewhat questionable injunction less application than to 
this: 

Image the whole, then execute the parts, 


Ere steel strike fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick. 


We are concerned here with the dubieties of history in the making, not with 
the certitudes of mathematical prediction. No one can now forecast the 
actual form of a world order. Room must be left for the working of the 
processes of history, so different from those of the study chair or the com- 
mittee room. And allowance must also be made for the unexhausted pos- 
sibilities of educated man himself as he adjusts his mind and actions to new 
situations and in doing so discovers fresh resources within himself and fresh 
possibilities of shaping action in his changing world. 

It would seem to be more profitable and less self-defeating to conceive 
of our educational objective not in terms of a detailed specification of world 
order but in terms of the social and cultural conditions which have to be 
fulfilled if a stable order of any kind is ever to come into existence. For, like 
any other stable human creation, once achieved world order will be a growth 
emerging from a soil already prepared by custom and habit, not some pre- 
fabricated edifice dumped hopefully on a surface to whose nature it is quite 
alien and beneath which it has no foundations. 

Locked at from this point of view our objective might perhaps be defined 
in some such terms as these: 

The progressive creation among the world’s peoples of a texture of con- 
ventions, attitudes, understandings and mutual tolerances comparable to 
those the operation of which ensures order, security, cohesion and peaceful 
intercourse within a single national community. 

The key-word here is community. Indeed, a thorough exploration of 
its meaning may yield the master-key to our whole problem. For it is the 
stuff of community in wider commonalty spread, beyond the limits of 
national boundaries, which will fertilize the soil out of which a world order 
can grow. The process must already have advanced some way or we could 
not now be talking seriously about world order at all. The thing itself must 
already be present in embryo and the furtherance of its growth, in accordance 
with its own nature, is the true purpose of our educational effort. 

We may say then, that what we are concerned with is a bridge-texture 
of community, woven across from nation to nation in continuity with a 
texture of the same general kind within each national group. 
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Clearly the educational task here implied is something much more varied 
and subtle than an ad hoc propaganda in school and college in advocacy of 
a prefabricated plan. Many forms of social action will be concerned in it 
and it will work at depths which will touch the real centres of resistance. 
Just as in religious instruction the mere reiteration of a catechism may have 
small effects, while a serious challenge to rooted habits and attitudes may 
excite fierce reaction, so in this field also educational effort, which has a true 
understanding of its objective and means tg employ effective methods, must 
expect conflict and even bitter resistance. That is always the case when the 
issues involved are felt to be real and not merely verbal. 

So we come to the second of our general considerations, that concerning 
educational methods. It will suffice at this point to indicate very briefly 
how methods should be characterized. In general they should reveal the 
same breadth and flexibility which has already been noted in our mode of 
conceiving the objective. Other desiderata may be put in the form of mis- 
takes to be avoided. I have already spoken of the error of ad hoc propa- 
ganda, so narrowing in its effect upon our conception of the range of the 
problem and so oblivious of the deeper levels where the real resistances are 
found. I need only add the comment that the widespread tendency today 
to fasten upon surface symptoms and phenomena to the exclusion of pro- 
founder moral and spiritual causes may be characteristic of an age which 
has dragged its anchors and thinks to charm away the storm by repeated 
incantations of magical formulae. 

Another common error is to exaggerate the possibility of long-range 
control of the effects of education. Once you have taught a man to read 
and have made him free of the available reading material, you must expect 
him to go his own way. If education opens eyes to the truth and it is the 
truth that makes us free, the attempt to control the remoter effects of it in 
the interests of some partisan view is treason to the spirit of man. There is 
much illusion on the point today, from the amiable enthusiasts who look to 
programmes of formal education for the cure of most of our ills to the hard- 
boiled realists who know that much more than formal education is involved 
in social control and who, if their fellows would stand it, would be prepared 
to use the whole armoury of controls to the limit. I shall come back to this 
point in another connection presently. 

A third error remains to be mentioned. It consists in ignoring in the 
hopeful use of direct precept the contrary solicitations and impressions 
which issue from experience of life in a very imperfect surrounding society. 
Precepts which the young see daily contradicted in the common practice of 
the life around them, where they may see the ungodly in much prosperity, 
are not likely to make any strong appeal. Somehow we have to contrive 
that educative influences, converging to a common social and moral effect, 
shall flow through many social channels, some obvious, some less obvious. 
But this means community of purpose and direction as between social policy 
on the one hand and more strictly educational policy on the other. Happily 
we are beginning to travel that road. But there is much further to travel 
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yet and the journey is a rough one. It will be a long time before the world 
as a beneficent education presupposes it, is in line with the world as the 
school-pupil or school-leaver actually discovers it. 


The rerhainder of this article will be devoted to an attempt to indicate 
the bases of an educational policy in this great matter. I shall try to state 
in the form of a general thesis a principle defining the relation between 
community process and educational process, a principle which seems to have 
universal validity. 1 shall then illustrate the application of the principle 
by showing what practical guidance it affords for educational policy in 
Great Britain. It will be for other countries, differently situated histor- 
ically, geographically and culturally, to make appropriate application of the 
principle in their own special circumstances. 

The principle itself can be stated very briefly. It runs: 

Community-making process must always precede organized educational 
process. That is tosay, since any systematic educational activity is always, 
in its ultimate character, an activity of community, by whatever immediate 
social agent it is carried out (family, school, club, party or any other), the 
community-making process must already have gone far enough to guarantee 
meaning and purpose to the educational process. 

In an historic country like England, where the community-making pro- 
cess has been at work for many centuries in conditions peculiarly favourable 
to it, we are apt to lose sight of the principle altogether, just because its 
operation is so all-pervading. Like the encasing air that we respect not, 
we just take it and all its implications for granted. So there comes about that 
very natural but now seriously harmful English habit of universalizing what 
is peculiarly and provincially English. The habit can now prove very dan- 
gerous and more will be said about it in the sequel. 

Consider, however, some such area as the West Indies, where the blight 
of slavery has imposed, and to some extent is still imposing, serious checks 
and disabilities upon the smooth working of the community-making pro- 
cesses; or some African dependency where a traditional tribal order is pain- 
fully adjusting itself to the impact of irresistible Western influences. What 
folly to come to the handling of community problems in such areas with all 
our peculiarly English presuppositions not only still intact but operating 
largely unconsciously and quite uncritically. Surely if ever a people needed 
to have a clear and fully articulate understanding of the principles here 
enunciated it is ourselves, carrying as we do such vast responsibilities for 
the education of peoples so very differently situated. 

There is still more striking corroboration of the principle. As already 
hinted, the very fact that we now discuss so seriously and with practical 
intent “education for world order’ is itself evidence that, in our opinion, 
community-making process on the world scale has already gone far enough 
to make it both reasonable and relevant to discuss such a project. We should 
not only not discuss it, we should not even think of it, were it not for the 
fact that the stuff and the sense of community are already sufficiently per- 
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vading in the world at large to give point to the question. So far from the 
present vast conflict being evidence to the contrary, rightly viewed it affords 
further strong corroboration. The world has already moved sufficiently far 
along the lines of world community-making for the issue to become urgent: 
“‘What sort of character is the nascent community to assume?”’ That surely 
is what this vast conflict is about. The war has thus all the features of a 
civil war, a war fought within a community to settle acute differences as to 
the form which the community as a whole should assume. No wonder it is 
an “‘all in” war. 

We ourselves give unconscious confirmation to this view in the fact that, 
as compared with the last war, we have said practically nothing in this war 
about King and Country. We know in our bones that it concerns so very 
much more than that. 


The present writer may perhaps be allowed to adduce further evidence 
from experience of educational work, first for many years in the Union of 
South Africa and then for rather more than five years in the Province of 
Quebec. In both instances you have precisely this clash of opinion as to the 
character which the community as a whole should assume. Significantly 
enough, in each case it has at one time or another given rise to civil war. 
There the community-making process does not, as in England, work along 
broadly agreed uniform lines. Two sets of processes are at work, tending 
to strain away from one another and to come into conflict. Language, with 
its cultural implications, constitutes the line of divergence in South Africa, 
religious allegiance in Quebec. 

What a problem this sets for education in such areas! It is in fact iden- 
tical with that involved in education for world order, but on a smaller scale 
and with limited factors operating. The wise student of it, realizing that 
any prospect of the absorption of one kind of cultural type by the other is 
quite visionary, will concentrate upon stimulating in every possible way the 
weaving of the ‘‘bridge-texture’’ of which we have spoken. But how, in fact, 
does this weaving come about, what constitutes it? The answer is, briefly, 
that it comes about by shifts of established habit and attitude on the part 
of practically everybody. It is through such shifts that a texture of com- 
munity is woven across the barriers, without, however, blotting out the 
fundamental cultural distinction, all the more persistent because now recog- 
nized socially as well as legally and constitutionally. Thus the present 
writer, when working in South Africa, found it his duty to learn Afrikaans. 
This was necessary in order that he could recognize socially, i.e., in his own 
behaviour, the legal right of his Afrikaans-speaking students to use their 
own language if they chose in their essays, their examination answers and 
their practice-lessons. In learning Afrikaans he was thus, by acquiring a 
new behaviour-mode, weaving some part of a bridge-texture between him- 
self and his students who spoke that language. 

In passing, it may be noted that the bridge-weaving process is less 
hampered in South Africa than it isin Quebec. The reason is simple. You 
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can adapt behaviour readily enough just by learning the other man’s lan- 
guage while retaining your own. But you cannot take over his religion and 
keep your own if each is to be genuine and distinctive. All you can do is to 
be respectful and just to one another. In short you agree to differ, while 
in South Africa you can set yourself to the weaving of a real common texture 
with bilingual capacity as the warp of it. 

Is it not clear now that the price of successful community-making con- 
sists in readiness to change established and even cherished personal attitudes 
and habits? I[t is to this end that education must primarily address itself 
in preference to the spreading of mere information about other peoples. For 
community-making begins at home, in the changed personal behaviour of 
each one of us. Of such stuff is the bridge-texture woven. 

A mild example may be given from England. It concerns the prospect 
of reaping the harvest of promise foreshadowed by the new Education Act. 
That promise will not be fulfilled unless there occur some rather sweeping 
changes of settled habit and attitude in every class and section of English 
society. Already there are ominous signs that certain sections are meeting 
the challenge with anything but joyous acceptance. If they continue to 
refuse we are in for some serious social friction and a set-back to the essential 
bridge-weaving process within our own community. 

But of course the supreme test of bridge-weaving capacity consists in its 
power to transcend the barriers of colour. One needs to dwell on that 
prospect for only a short time to realize how sweeping the changes in general 
behaviour and attitude will have to be. Perhaps we are over-estimating 
our capacity to effect them. 


It has been necessary to dwell at some length on these community- 
making and bridge-weaving processes, not only because of their cardinal 
importance, hut also because their very operation and necessity are apt to 
be overlooked by enthusiastic optimists whose outlook has been shaped by 
our peculiarly favourable English conditions. We can now turn to some 
more special applications of these principles to the English educational 
situation. 

These may be stated as three forms of awareness that we shall now have 
to cultivate in our education. The first may be called Awareness of the 
Object, the object here being just community itself; the nature of the 
“sharing,’’ what we share, and those with whom we share it. 

In this connection it would be well if we talked much less of abstractions 
like State and Nation and Sovereignty and instead talked much more simply 
and directly, and above all concretely, just about people. For concreteness is 
of the essence of the matter; that, together with the cultivating of a habit of 
imaginative reflectiveness. For this reason intensive and concentrated study 
in a limited range is much preferable to sounding but empty generalities 
about the world at large. The effect is all the greater if the study is sup- 
ported by some direct contact with the peoples concerned. 

Something might thus be done to break down the false bit strongly fixed 
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stereotyped images of other peoples that do so much mischief. Such, for 
example, as the ideas of life in Africa or America which are propagated by 
films of acertain kind. We need badly a supply of undramatic films giving 
genuine and well-balanced information. The right place for all such studies 
and influences for the young is, beyond all question, a good school. They are 
much better employed learning something of the immense complexity and 
refractoriness of these problems under the critical eye of a wise teacher than 
in learning to falsify their estimates both of themselves and of their problems 
in a distorting glare of publicity. 


The second form may be called Awareness of Personal Standpoint. 
This is particularly important in England for reasons already suggested. It 
is obvious upon a little reflection that the personal standpoint of any man 
is shaped primarily and mainly by his upbringing in some particular nation 
communicating to him inescapably its own characteristic ethos and tradi- 
tions. Willy-nilly he conforms to a type, however much he may develop 
beyond it in later years. This seems obvious enough. But how completely 
it is forgotten by many who plunge enthusiastically into what is known as 
“internationalism”! They carry all their peculiarly English traits into it 
without realizing that they do so, and even, at times, suggest that they have 
cast off the national type altogether and have become purely “‘international.”’ 
But are they not grievously mistaken about themselves? Can any man 
become ‘‘merely” international? If he thinks so, all he is probably doing is 
to universalize quite unconsciously and uncritically what is characteristically 
English. Hence arise endless misunderstandings and frustrations. 

Point is thus given to the aphorism that while a Frenchman is one who 
seizes upon the universal and calls it French, an Englishman is one who 
seizes upon what is English and calls it universal; English parliamentary 
government, for instance. The habit is made worse by the quite uncon- 
scious arrogance that often accompanies it. The source of it is obviously 
the smooth and unobstructed fashion in which a single pattern of life, the 
product of many centuries of common living, impresses itself upon indi- 
viduals born and brought up in England. So often we fail to realize how 
untypical this situation is, how unlike the clash of cultures in which so many 
young people grow up. 

The moral is clear. If circumstance does nothing to enforce explicit 
awareness of how we are formed, then the time has come when a deliberate 
process of education must perform that office. In other words, what it is to 
be English must be the conscious and reiterated burden of our educational 
song. 

A conclusion of high importance follows. We shall deliberately inculcate 
patriotism, but on a high and comprehensive level. The growing duties and 
obligations of world-citizenship will be absorbed within the compass of a 
liberally conceived national duty. So we may put an end to the strange and 
pernicious idea that between patriotism and “‘internationalism” there must 


be a choice. So long as that idea persists education for world order is all 
awry. 
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The third kind of awareness is the most fundamental of all. It is quite 
simply, Awareness of Self. Here we come upon the deep moral and spiritual 
foundations of the world’s hope. More directly here than at any other point 
the issue comes home to the personal life, its ruling values and standards 
and the degree of consistency in which it is trained to adhere to them. So 
the ultimate purposes of education are concerned. No stable world order 
can be erected upon a shaky or corroded moral base. 

From the political point of view what we are concerned with here are the 
sanctions of responsibility that must operate in a society of free citizens; 
with that return of the issue back upon the Self from the much easier world 
of formal relationships in which we remind others of their responsibilities. 

For a world which has dragged its moral anchors as badly as ours has 
done there is a formidable educational problem here. Outside the school 
the inducements and practices of the common life tend to act in contra- 
diction of the standards and the values which the good school tries to make 
habitual. Sometimes the school itself condones and even encourages prac- 
tices which undermine the foundations of world order, however lively may 
be its discussions on current affairs and however extensive the information 
it conveys on international policy. If, for instance, a school encourages or 
even tolerates a disposition in its pupils to speak or write not as they truly 
think or feel, but as they believe will please teacher or examiner, its professed 
zeal for internationalism is a hollow and dangerous sham. 

In this great matter the school has to be a sanctuary against all forms 
of falsity, the sworn enemy of every kind of insincerity and moral contra- 
diction, refining away the dross of the surrounding culture and insisting with 
a kind of austerity upon faithfulness to truth and principle at every point. 
This is a function much more onerous than showy and apt to be under- 
estimated in the desire to be rather obviously “doing something” to educate 
for world order. We who are concerned with the work of the schools do 
need to beware lest in the very natural urge to follow prevailing fashions we 
overlook the deeper and more permanent functions of the school. Tithing 
mint of rue and anise and cummin, we may be neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy and truth. 

Let us by all means awaken the interests, communicate the knowledge, 
and develop the insight, which form an essential part of education for world 
order, but in doing so let us take care that we do not fall under the condem- 
nation: ‘‘These ought ye to have done and not to have left the other 
undone.”’ 
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DipLomacy IN Fetters. By Sir Victor Wellesley, K.C.M.G., C.B., Late Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 1944. (London, New York, 
Melbourne: Hutchinson. 834” X 5%”. 224 pp. 16s.) 


THE main thesis of this very interesting book is that ‘“‘democratic diplomacy and 
foreign policy in general no longer function effectively because their background has 
changed while the machinery of diplomacy has remained static’’ (p. 7). This thesis 
is developed under two main heads: (1) British foreign policy is “fettered” by the 
increasing pressure of uninstructed public opinion, by the machinations of big business 
and finance, and by the need to consult the Dominions; (2) the methods by which 
policy is decided are completely inadequate to modern conditions. The author gives 
a brief review of diplomacy in its earlier stages and of the changes which began with 
the Industrial Revolution; and a longer account of events since 1919 (omitting the 
Spanish war). He then considers the principles which should guide our foreign policy 
after the war. Finally, we have a study of the administrative weaknesses of the 
machinery of diplomacy and a plan for its reform. 

This last section constitutes by far the most original, interesting and convincing 
part of the book. Indeed, the description of the conditions in which decisions of 
foreign policy have been, and still are, taken, goes far to mitigate some of its earlier 
judgments. If neither the Cabinet nor the high officials have time to think ahead, 
the pressure of current business being so great that issues can only be dealt with as 
they arise; if our foreign policy is “merely to wait upon events and rely on daily 
expedients to meet daily emergencies” (p. 189); need we look much further for the 
real “‘fetters’? Is the British public either ignorant or stupid to a degree which could 
hamper foreign policy so long as that policy is (a) in general harmony with the princi- 
ples which this country stands for, () well planned and consistent, (c) explained by 
the Government with complete honesty and all possible frankness? 

The remedies which Sir Victor proposes seem to be an admirable blend of imagi- 
native insight and practical good sense. Two new branches should be attached to 
the Foreign Office to study (a) world-wide social and economic developments and 
their political effects, (6) the fundamental psychological trends of the more important 
countries. Perfunctory reports fromm diplomatists cannot cover either field. Still 
more important, there should be an Advisory Board including the permanent heads of 
all Departments whose activities can affect our foreign relations, under the chairman- 
ship of the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. To promote unity at 
home, there should be a standing Parliamentary Committee on which all parties and 
both Houses would be represented (one could wish the implications of this proposal 
had been more fully considered). On all these levels, and at Cabinet level also, 
Dominions representatives should participate. 

Space forbids a fuller description of these proposals and the many illuminating 
observations which accompany them. They would no doubt greatly increase the 
authority of the Foreign Office and hasten the process, already far advanced, by which 
the responsibility for advising the Foreign Secretary is transferred from the diplomatic 
missions abroad to the experts at home. Coming from so high an authority, and set 
forth with notable frankness and fairness, they deserve most serious consideration. 

In considering the education of public opinion Sir Victor pays a warm tribute 
to the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


F. P. WALTERS 
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NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION. By Alfred Cobban. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1944. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1014” KX 61%”. x + 186 pp. 15s.) 


IN this analysis of the rise and fall of the doctrine of national self-determination, 
Dr. Cobban has produced a work of great permanent importance, and of special value 
in view of the imminent problem of peace and of the constitution of a world authority 
for its maintenance. The doctrine, used for propaganda purposes first by one side 
and then by the other during the First World War, was adopted and popularized by 
President Wilson with small knowledge of the results which might ensue from its 
universal application to the conditions of 1919. He himself admitted his ignorance. 
“When I gave utterance to those words (‘that all nations had a right to self-determi- 
nation’) I said them without the knowledge that nationalities existed which are 
coming to us day after day” (p.21). 

“The right of self-determination . . . if it means anything at all cannot mean an 
absolute right to complete national sovereignty ... Circumstances in the end are 
the determining factor” (p. 74). And again, ‘‘The essential point to remember is 
that in drawing political frontiers, political stability must first be aimed at. This is 
the prime object of political nationalism, and any form of national self-determination 
which produces a State that is not viable . . . must be regarded as self-contradictory”’ 
(pp. 75-6). These are sound conclusions from Dr. Cobban’s examination of the 
implications of the theory. 

Possibly the most instructive chapter of the book is XI, which deals with the 
theory and practice of self-determination in the Soviet Union. The claim frequently 
made that effective assimilation of national minorities of the most varied types in 
that country has been successfully achieved lends particular importance to an exami- 
nation of the methods employed. Another chapter of great interest in a book in which 
every chapter has its special merit, is x11, ‘‘Self-determination as a Regional Problem,” 
in which the regional solution of the problem is discussed. 

In the course of his chapter on ‘The Right of National Autonomy for Non- 
European Peoples” Dr. Cobban examines political conditions in the Arab world. 
His statement on page 129 that Arab nationality seems likely to remain within the 
field of language and culture and unlikely to be translated into that of political fact, 
is not in accordance with recent political developments in the Middle East. This 
fact in no way invalidates his general argument. 

This volume can be recommended with confidence to the attention of all who are 
interested in the post-war settlement. It deserves and will repay careful study. 


JoHn Hore Simpson 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GOVERNMENT. By Charles Edward Merriam. 1945. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, for Indiana University. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. Powell Lectures. 8%” 51%". ix + 88 pp. 
$1.75. 11s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR MERRIAM is a scholar of wide learning and wide practical experience, 
and these four lectures are a valuable statement of his mature views on the practice 
and future of democratic government. His chief service is to expose conclusively the 
irrelevance to our present practical difficulties of such old cruces as those of the dis- 
tinction between the State and other forms of organization, and of the relations of 
sovereign States to a jural world order. His study also convinces him of the superi- 
ority of ‘‘a democracy in its full development” over any other form of government in 
its full development, as ‘‘the most efficient form of organization for the promotion of 
personal development and of the common good” (p. 66). Asa sociologist rather than 
a political philosopher, he makes no frontal attack on the problems of the direction of 
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development, the nature of the common good, or the criteria by which we may judge 
the reality of the consent of the governed, which disturb us most when confronted 
with the methods of a Nazi or Japanese ‘‘New Order.’’ His conclusion in face of them 
is an assertion of faith that ‘‘the emerging world will not make a mockery of the 
dignity of man” (p. 78), and a fair admission that its forms cannot be foreseen in detail. 


W. J. M. MAckeENziE 


GERMAN STRATEGY OF WorRLD ConguEst. By Derwent Whittlesey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geography, Harvard University. With a Foreword by E. J. Coil. 1944. 
(London: Robinson. 844” x 5%". 202 pp. Maps. Diagrams. Biblio. 
12s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH Professor Whittlesey alone is named on the title-page of the English 
edition of this book, the Foreword mentions the collaboration of Professors Colby and 
Hartshorne. It is doubtful if a more distinguished team of American geographers 
could have been assembled for this critical analysis of geopolitics, from its origin in 
the writings of Kjellén to its perverted expression in the school of Haushofer. But is 
the task worthy of so gifted an academic combination? Certainly the research under- 
taken has resurrected every Teutonic formula for world supremacy from the time of 
Frederick the Great onwards. The Anglo-American peoples should now know from 
Germany’s own spokesmen to what lengths that country is prepared to go in its 
insensate lust for power. Enlightenment on Germany’s ultimate aims is now 
widespread, and the bibliography devoted to the exposure of geopolitics has become 
very considerable. What is badly needed is a comprehensive and reasonably exhaus- 
tive study of the changing relations of population and geographcial space in the modern 
world—an objective study of the concept of living-space from the point of view of 
humanity as a whole. And there is no geographer better fitted than Derwent 
Whittlesey for the task. From the impressive list of references included in the pre- 
sent book, there appears to be only one important omission. It is Naumann’s Mittel- 
europa (1915), which, though not without Teutonic bias, is entitled to a prominent 
place in the literature of geopolitics. 

WALTER FI7tZGERALD 


THe New Geocrapuy. Edited by A. O. Crane. 1944. (London, New York: Todd 
Publishing Company. London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney: Harrap. 934” X 
7%". 32 pp. Maps. 5s.) 


EVERYONE is agreed that the development of new means of communication, 
involving the use of new routes, must result in a change of geographical values. 
Writers and publishers are exploiting the situation, often with more haste than exact 
knowledge. The editor of The New Geography has had the assistance of Mr. H. W. 
Priwin, a journalist and a student of Geopolitics in Switzerland and Germany. He 
says: ‘“‘The North Pole seen in the light of the modern map has ceased to have any 
geographical preponderance ...’’ so he re-orients his maps, sometimes usefully, 
sometimes not. Since he does not understand map projections, several of the maps 
(e.g., on pp. 11, 14, 15) are very misleading. His geopolitical thinking is based on 
maps showing merely the “outlines of coasts and rivers,” for ‘‘simplicity gives a truer 
picture of the possibilities of economic development.” The various political units are 
grouped on this basis into ‘‘geopolitical spheres,” for example, Egypt falls in the sphere 
of Arabia, Turkey of Eastern Europe, Germany of Scandinavia-Baltic. The Falkland 
Islands and associated dependencies are so important as to form an independent 
geopolitical sphere. In Africa, “‘it is to be hoped that the present tentative steps for 
the promotion of a British West African Dominion will be the beginning of a broader 
conception of the colonial responsibilities of parent-nations . . . which will evolve (sic) 
the abolishment of petty nationalistic frontier prejudice.’’ In East Africa, ‘‘only pre- 
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cariously protected by French-owned Madagascar,” it appears that ‘conflicts of 
administration originating in Whitehall, Pretoria, Nairobi and Salisbury have so far 
prevented a true co-ordination of interests.’’ Australia is now beginning to look East 
for ‘‘enlightenment, culture and commerce,” and post-war China, in her relations with 
the Americas, ‘‘will regard Australia as the liaison between East and West.’ The 
Trans-Eurasian Railway Project, ‘‘which has recently become the subject of expert 
discussions in Tokio and Berlin,” would link China to Iran, and bring a ‘‘wealth of 
raw materials’”’ into world trade. In fine, by reducing the information that can be 
obtained from a map to the mere outlines of coasts and rivers, ample scope is left for 
the imagination. 


E. G. R. Taytor 


SmaLt Nations. By Archie Lamont, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology in the 
University of Birmingham. 1944. (Glasgow: Maclellan. 7%" x 434”. 
160 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


This book is a polemic by a Scottish Nationalist in favour of the small nation-State, 
especially an independent Scotland, and against the large State, especially England. The 
author confines his attention to Scotland, Ireland, the Scandinavian and the Baltic States, 
including Poland, but excluding Lithuania. He provides a miscellaneous collection of 
prejudices and statistics about these countries, including a table of the comparative mor- 
tality among pullets in Eire and Great Britain. The book shows no critical faculty, sense 
of proportion or capacity for reasoned argument. Those who believe in small nations will 
think their cause harmed by such an irrational and muddled presentation. 


A.C. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN ORTHODOX, MOSLEM AND ROMAN CATHOLIC Europe. By 
Alexander McLeish. 1945. (London, New York, Vancouver: World Dominion 
Press. War-time Survey Series, No. 8. Part IV of Europe in Transition. 
734" X 5%". 64 pp. Maps. 50 cents. 1s.) 


A concise factual statement of prevailing conditions mainly as they affect the freedom 
of minority Protestant groups. Religious freedom, as envisaged in this study, includes 
not merely freedom of worship, but extends to freedom of conscience, assembly, witness, 
the religious press and the religious education of children. 


K. M. 


FALSEHOODS AND FACTS ABOUT THE JEws. By Eleanor F. Rathbone, M.P., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 7%" 5”. 16pp. 34d.) 


A useful pamphlet, because it is written with balance and moderation, and the subjects 
with which it deals are those which lie nearest to the ordinary man. It is necessary at this 
time, for if anti-Semitic stories originate among crypto-fascists of all kinds, “they are often 
circulated by people who mean no harm,” and democracy cannot afford to ignore this 
happening. 


mn 


Pa = 


Victory, PEACE, SEcuRITY. Report of the 17th National Congress of the Communist 
Party, October 28-30, 1944. (London: Communist Party. 7” x 434”. 64 pp. 1s.) 
This report contains resolutions expounding the Party’s aims and a speech by the 

Secretary, both on familiar lines. Communist anxiety to work with the Labour Party is 


emphasized and it is interesting to find announcements of support for “every measure 
necessary to win the war against Japan in the shortest possible time’ (p. 10). 


J. R. B. 
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MiLitaRy OCCUPATION AND THE RULE OF Law. Occupational Government in the 
Rhineland 1918-1923. By Ernst Fraenkel. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. Studies of the Institute of World Affairs. [This Study 
is presented in collaboration with the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.] 84” X 5%". 267 pp. Biblio. $3.50.) 


Tuis is the second publication to be sponsored by the New York Institute of 
World Affairs whose staff is composed of both American and foreign scholars and 
includes men like A. Brecht, Harold Butler, J. Maritain, James T. Shotwell and P. 
van Zeeland. As a piece of pure research it is an outstanding contribution to con- 
temporary knowledge and is, moreover, very timely. The occupation of the Rhine- 
land after the last war with a population of about seven millions (and an occupation 
army of about 150,000 men all told) provides a precedent for the occupation of the 
whole of Germany, a task at least tenfold as complex. 

The weakest parts of the book are those in which the author’s opinions unduly 
obtrude; he thinks that Ebert wes almost a reactionary and that the Allied holders 
of military power considered ‘‘the furtherance of private business interests” their 
patriotic duty (p. 4). But this is a small blemish on an otherwise sound discussion 
of the Rule of Law as re-established through military occupation. Dr. Fraenkel is 
very sound on the question of war criminals: ‘Punishment. .. is the exercize of a 
judicial power which the hostile Government has failed to apply to its own subjects” 
(p. 68). The occupying Power also remains subject to the same law, and equality 
before the law is thus once more restored. 

Dr. Fraenkel deals in detail with the High Commission, formed by four Com- 
missioners, one from each occupying Power, and their staff; he shows how unbalanced 
this central organization was—the United States contributed an ‘‘observer’’ only, 
together with a mere 2,000 men as against 106,000 French troops. He is critical of 
the Department for Import and Export Licences, which proved unwieldy and was 
only scrapped in 1924 after sanctions had come to an end. He discusses the position 
of German civil servants and their so-called wohl erworbene Rechte, somewhat unkindly 
translated by ‘‘vested interests.’’ Last time, the problems deriving from these tra- 
ditional German conceptions had hardly been foreseen. This time, taking into account 
the havoc wrought by the Nazi system, we should be able to act with greater wisdom. 
Dr. Fraenkel’s scholarly book should do much to assist both citizen and Governmental 
officer to clear his mind on these issues. 

Dr. Fraenkel is particularly illuminating on collaborators, criminal proceedings 
and in his judicial review of action taken by the occupying Power. I agree with his 
conclusions even if I fear that he is too optimistic. He pleads for a third-party 
appellate body in criminal cases and for a similarly independent truly international 
body with the right of judicial review (pp. 161-224). He also asks for certain cwil 
liberties to be guaranteed. 

F. W. Pick 


THE War oF 1939. By Geoffrey Dennis, M.A. Vol. VII. 1945. (London: Caxton 
Publishing Company. 10” X 744”. vi +294 pp. Illus. Map. 25s.) 


The seventh volume of this finely produced story of the war covers the period from 
December 1941 to the end of May 1943, so far as the Air and Sea Operations are concerned. 
The chapter on Military Operations is fitted rather to the events than to the calendar. 

Two chapters on special topics, ‘‘India at War’’ and “British Agriculture in the War” 
(the latter up to March 1944), are specially interesting inasmuch as they are not only a 
record of events; a chapter on diplomatic developments is also valuable. 


T. H. M. 
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Wxo Diss Ficutinc. By Angus Rose. 1944. (London: Cape. 8” x 5%”. 
159 pp. Map. 8s. 6d.) 


THIs is a stimulating story of a tragic campaign. Major Rose is a regular officer 
in the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, that gallant regiment which fought through 
the whole of the Malaya campaign, and which finished up in Singapore with a total 
strength of 5 officers and 135 other ranks. Major Rose, dispassionately and without 
bitterness, sets out the main causes of the disaster—the loss of the control of the seas 
as the result of the attack on Pearl Harbor and the sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse, the inadequacy of the air force (a total of ‘150 aircraft: and what air- 
craft!”’), insufficient troops to hold so wide a front, and a total lack of tanks. The 
strength of armoured vehicles was a few very ancient Lanchesters (‘‘which I remember 
seeing on Salisbury Plain in 1935’’). 

The only criticisms which Major Rose offers of the operations themselves are the 
superior jungle training of the Japanese, the poor use of local volunteers with their 
knowledge of the country and the language, the calibre of the Civil Service and the 
depressing effect on the troops of the climate and the first initial reverse suffered at 
Kota Bahru. 

The main interest of the book is Major Rose’s personal adventures. On two 
occasions he led raiding parties out behind the Japanese lines. He says, “During the 
whole time we were behind the Jap lines I was most impressed by the way all the 
locals, whether Malays, Tamils or Chinese, declined to exploit us financially and, 
moreover, gave us every assistance within their power.”’ 

L. D. GAMMANS 


WINGATE’s RarpErs. An Account of the Incredible Adventure that Raised the 
Curtain on the Battle of Burma. By Charles J. Rolo. With Forewords by 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, G.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., and Brigadier-General 
Horace S. Sewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 1944. (London: Harrap. 8” x 514%”. 
160 pp. Illus. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 


WITHIN a small compass the author has brought into sharp relief achievements 
which have now passed into legend. General Wingate’s Chindits were not a specially 
picked band of professional soldiers but British townsmen posted to India for garrison 
duty, with a leaven of small Indian units together with technical personnel for special 
duties. ‘he training upon which the expedition was founded, the rigours of the 
thousand mile march, the havoc which was wrought by them over ten thousand square 
miles of enemy territory all combined to prove to the Japanese that they were only 
amateurs in the intricacies of jungle warfare. 

H. J.C. 


THE Tipe Turns. The Battles of Stalingrad, Alamein, and Tunisia [August 23, 1942 
to May 14, 1943]. By Strategicus. 1944. (London: Faber & Faber. 814” x. 
54". 244pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a matter-of-fact narrative, the sixth of a series in which the author is 
dealing with the war as it progresses. It includes the siege and relief of Stalingrad, 
operations in New Guinea and sea and air warfare. For different reasons the tide 
turned in all theatres independently of each other, but these are not critically dis- 
cussed. Perhaps inevitably in a book written during the war, no Allied General 
appears ever to have madea mistake. Through lack of access to appreciations, orders 
and reports, the book fails as a military study, for which purpose it is further unsuited 
owing to the inadequacy of the maps. For the ordinary reader, it lacks the vividness 
of description needed to bring the story to life. It tends, therefore, lucidly though it 
is written, to fall between two stools, but it enables the reader who so desires to recall 
the course of events. 
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The author is critical of the Fighting French and suggests that Darian had 
France’s interests nearer his heart than his own. His death is held to have been 
unfortunate as “‘he had just made to the Press a statement that might have led to an 
approach to unity. In the statement he insisted that all Frenchmen should unite in 
the struggle against Germany” (p. 69). To suggest that Darlan could ever have 
figured as the architect of French reunion will come as a surprise to many readers. 
General Giraud may be as great a general as Strategicus suggests, but in fact his 
career has provided him with no opportunity to justify this view. As for de Gaulle, 
whatever his shortcomings as a personality may be, he remains today the symbol of 
all that is best in the spirit of French regeneration, precisely because of his unflinching 
refusal to compromise with the spirit of Vichy. 

CLIVE GARSIA 


Morninc WILL Come. By Gordon Waterfield. 1944. (London: Murray. 834” x 
534”. x +194 pp. Illus. Mapend-papers. 10s. 6d.) 


AN interesting and informative book covering the author’s experiences as a soldier 
and journalist in England, the Middle East, China, India, Turkey, Italy, Burma. 
The accounts cover both military and political affairs. 

There is a tendency to decry books of this nature. They have their limitations 
certainly (Mr. Waterfield is well aware of this) but they have two real values—one 
present and one future. They are providing information in an easily readable style 
for the man-in-the-street and if democracy is to flourish every citizen must be well- 
informed. They also provide a living picture of this age for future historians. 


W. F. T. 


AIR 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF WorLD Arr TRaANsporRT. By J. Parker Van Zandt. 1944. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. London: Faber & Faber. 
America Faces the Air Age Series, Vol. I. 9144” xX 614". viii + 67 pp. $1.00. 5s.) 


ConcISE, informative and authoritative, this little book of fewer than seventy 
pages succeeds in its strictly limited purpose of ‘‘outlining the basic setting of the 
world air transport problem’’ as set forth in the Preface. That setting is primarily 
geographical and economic, and the author, Dr. Van Zandt, who has had both practical 
and commercial experience of flying for over two decades, begins by exposing the 
fallacies of the map when it is necessary to think on a world scale. It is not that the 
map is wrong; it is inappropriate to the new problems. Next he turns to the cardinal 
fact of human geography—the lopsidedness of the world from the point of view of 
population and development. In this connection he defines a ‘‘Principal Hemisphere,”’ 
with its centre just south-east of Nantes: “Within this hemisphere is almost nine- 
tenths of all the ice-free land-area of the world. This is the half sphere in which the 
major portions of the world’s natural resources, technical skill, and financial strength, 
are found. Ninety-four per cent of all the people on earth are concentrated in this 
half. Ninety-eight per cent of the world’s industry is carried on here’’ (p. 4). 

London lies within about 300 miles of the centre of this hemisphere, Paris is 
nearer still; Tokio is on the extreme periphery, and New York is, of course, separated 
from the centre by the width of the Atlantic Ocean. As a set-off to this handicap, 
Dr. Van Zandt points out the gigantic industrial development of the United States 
as compared with all other parts of the world, and the ‘“‘foot-loose” propensities of 
the Americans, who have so far shown themselves the most ready of all nations to fly. 
Grouping the countries of the world into seven major regions (the selection of which 
there is not space here to criticize), the author drives home his point by a series of 
comparative diagrams of resources, population, trade, industry and development of 
mechanized transport. This section is followed by a chapter on the ‘Aerial Gate- 
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ways” to North America as governed by the five principal factors (potential traffic, 
air ports, flying weather, etc.) which will influence the world airway pattern. That 
pattern is sketched out on the Principal Hemisphere in a map that will repay close 
study. Two Appendices, the first on some more technical map problems, the second 
on World Economics, complete a book which has an importance out of all proportion 
to its size. Among the statistical tables is one of World Income (after Colin Clark), 
which indicates that the United States worker has an average income of from twelve 
to fourteen times that of a Chinese worker, and more than twice that of a French or 
German worker. At present we regard the contrasting wealth and poverty of nations 
with the same complacency as the Victorians when they contemplated the wealth 
and poverty of individuals. If not ordained by “Divine Providence”’ it is ordained 
by the ‘‘Laws of Economics.” Yet if we read Sir William Beveridge’s writings atten- 
tively, we shall find more than a hint that it is the social conditions of the masses of 
primary producers (who constitute the masses of the poor nations) which precipitate 
the trade slump. At home, the national conscience has been aroused over glaring 
inequalities of individual welfare. Looking forward into the coming Flying Age, 
with its promise of world contacts, there appears at least the possibility of an inter- 
national conscience coming to birth which will find intolerable the glaring inequalities 
between nations. 


E. G. R. Taytor 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


MALNUTRITION. Quaker Relief in Austria 1919-24—Spain 1936-9. By Norah Curtis 
and Cyril Gilbey. With a Preface by Professor J. R. Marrack, M.A., M.D., 
D.S.O., M.C. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 7’ x 434”. 87 pp. 2s.) 


Tuis small book describes the organization of relief work by missions sent by 
the Society of Friends to Austria in 1919-24, and to Spain during the civil war of 
1936-9. In both cases the missions were concerned with the long-term problem of 
widespread malnutrition rather than the emergency relief of starvation. In Austria 
hostilities had ceased, but in Spain work was carried out during open warfare. 

Relief of malnutrition is not merely a question of feeding hungry people; where 
everyone cannot he fed it is necessary to select such foods as can best supplement an 
inadequate dietary and can also be easily transported and distributed (e.g., powdered 
milk, sugar, chocolate, cod-liver oil, bread), and to ensure that they are given to those 
sections of the population (young children, adolescents, mothers, etc.) whose health 
is of the highest importance to the nation. This implies personal enquiry, medical 
supervision and the setting-up of welfare centres, canteens or other places of distri- 
bution. Provision is also needed for the clothing and housing of helpless individuals. 
Such facilities should be supplemented by constructive schemes designed to assist 
people to help themselves, for instance by improving agriculture, and thus local food 
supplies, or by encouraging productive employment. 

The world-wide reputation of Friends for disinterested labour on behalf of the 
distressed enabled them to secure excellent co-operation with municipal authorities, 
and the experience gained should be of real practical service to all concerned in the 
immensely greater task of mental and physical rehabilitation in Europe. 


Janet M. CAMPBELL 


THE Goop SAMARITAN. Reflections on the Gospel and Work in the Red Cross. By 
Max Huber, President of the International Red Cross. With a Foreword by the 
late William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, and an Introduction by Adolph 
Keller, Director of the European Central Office for Inter-Church Aid. 1945. 
(London: Gollancz. 744” X 5”. 77 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book is a profound study of the relation of practical humanitarianism 
to Christian teaching. The fourteen page Introduction by Adolph Keller gives a 
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vivid picture of the International Red Cross activities in Geneva, stressing that the 
moral principle of the Good Samaritan is essential to it. Max Huber realized that the 
growth and development of the Red Cross would fail unless it were animated by divine 
principle and power. The spirit of the Good Samaritan makes for practical efficiency 
in faithfulness over detailed work and for a forward-looking spirit to plan a great 
organization. ‘Whoever cannot reach the understanding that ... the uncalculating 
gift of self is the only thing that counts, will be deficient in that final earnestness 
without which great social planning can neither be conceived nor executed” (p. 52). 


Hitpa CLARK 


In Downcast GERMANY, 1919-1933. By Joan Mary Fry. 1944. (London: Clarke. 
7” x 43%". 146 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THis is the story of the religious—as distinct from the relief—work of the Friends 
in Germany during the years 1919 to 1933. It is written with beautiful simplicity. 
That work was inspired by an “inner hold on God”: Goodwill in the midst of Hate 
“needed a focussing point” to find expression (pp. 24, 50). Here is proclaimed a 
passionate faith in “‘the all-powerful way of conciliation’”’ (p. 122), of “‘Alongsidedness” 
(p. 142), a conviction that ‘‘there is a Germany with which Britain can and must... 
fraternize” (p. 137), an appeal that we should be ‘‘everywhen and everywhere friends 
of God and of men, in deed as well as in name’”’ (p. 146). This is a timely and a 
courageous little book, for the task of re-conciliation, of re-establishing friendships 
with Germans, may prove even more difficult than after the war of 1914-18. 


B. N. 


POST-WAR AIMS 


THE INTERNATIONAL PosT-WAR SETTLEMENT. By Leonard Woolf. 1944. (London: 
Fabian Publications and Gollancz. Fabian Research Series, No. 85. 8%" K 5%”. 
21 pp. 6d.) 


In this rather abstract pamphlet the chairman of the Fabian International 
Bureau urges that the sovereign State is “an unworkable anachronism” which must 
“enter and subject itself to a wider order and organization, with its own law, regu- 
lations and authority”’ (p. 6). This must cover the whole world and plan and direct 
production and consumption on a world scale, but need not be “‘what is called a super 
State or even a ‘federation’,’’ although it is to dispose of armed forces. The legal 
difficulties about the location of sovereignty in such a system are not discussed. The 
pamphlet also argues with considerable cogency against the penal dismemberment of 
Germany and against large transfers of German populations. 


ROBERT STOKES 


PROBLEMS OF FoREIGN Po.icy. Liberal National Inquiry into Post-War Problems. 
With a Foreword by Lieutenant-Colonel The Right Honourable The Lord Teviot, 
D.S.O., M.C. 1944. (London: The Liberal National Council. Britain After 
the War, No.7. 8%” X54". 24pp. 6d.) 


In this sober but stimulating brochure the main problem is conceived as that of 
striking a balance ‘‘between the liberties of the smaller or poorer States and the indispens- 
able leadership of the Great Powers’ (p. 16). The League is blamed for ‘‘reticence’’ 
(p. 18). Compulsory service is urged so that a well-armed Britain can be a stabilizing 
factor in the post-war world. Foreign policy should be co-ordinated by a ministerial 
committee under the chairmanship of the Foreign Secretary, with increased consultation 
with the Opposition parties through the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


R, S. 
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PEACE BY COMPULSION? By L. P. Jacks, Editor of the Hibbert Journal, formerly 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. [Reproduction of an Article contributed 
to the Hibbert Journal for July 1944.] 81%” x 5%". 15 pp. 6d. 

ReE-EpucaTinc Germans? A Discussion. By E. F. Allnutt and Gerhard Leibholz 
{Reproduction of an Article and a Reply contributed to the Hibbert Journal for 
July 1944.) 8%” x5%”. 16 pp. 6d. 

WILL THE PEacE Last? By Harold J. Laski, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of London. 84” X 5%”. 16 pp. 4d. 

Tue Roap To SEcurity. By David Mitrany, Professor in the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N.J. 84” X54”. 20 pp. 4d. 1944. (London: National 
Peace Council. Peace Aims Pamphlets, Nos. 26, 27, 28, and 29.) 


To Dr. L. P. Jacks the prevailing note in the babel of voices discussing the future 
is “control’—a euphemism for the harsher word ‘‘compulsion.” This he regrets. 
Can war, he asks, be suppressed by compulsion? Universal disarmament by com- 
pulsion, he replies, is a manifest absurdity, it is calling upon Mars to cast out Mars. 
Can peace then be assured by consent? He prefers this to compulsion and has a 
reasonable hope that the contract would be fulfilled. But there is a third alternative— 
peace by inadvertence, that is to say diverting human aspirations by some great 
conversion, as of St. Paul. But to create this liberating power is beyond the wit of 
man. Hence compulsion is almost certain to be attempted, and Mars will be called 
upon to do it. 

In the second pamphlet Dr. Leibholz has no difficulty in demolishing Mr. All- 
nutt’s plan to re-educate Germany by compelling the children to repeat weekly a 
series of thirty-one assertions of which the first is—‘‘I know that I am a member of 
the Commonwealth of Peoples called Mankind” (p. 4). 


Dr. Mitrany discusses the problem of security from the point of view of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and asks two crucial questions—Are they likely to be 
effective? Are they adequate in conception? The answer to the first depends on the 
will of the chief Powers to act and therefore on their remaining united. The answer 
to the second is that the only real basis of security is positive and constructive action 
in the economic and social fields. Economic technical agencies would be preventive 
in their very nature in a way which military agencies never could be. 

Mr. Laski sees no other means to the erosion of the concept of sovereignty save 
an evolution to a world-community upon a socialist foundation. 


H. A. WynpHAm 


MakING GERMANY Pay? The Reparations Problem. By H.N. Brailsford. 8%" x 
5%". 8&pp. 4d. 

THrouGH CHaos TO Community? I. Reconstruction and World Revolution. II. The 
Religious Issue in Reconstruction. By John Macmurray, Professor of Philosophy 
and Logic in the University of London. 8%” X 5%". 20 pp. 6d. 

1944. (London: National Peace Council. Peace Aims Pamphlets, Nos. 23 
and 24.) 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford emphasizes the probability of unemployment in England if 

German reparations are exacted in kind, save for the re-equipment of backward countries; 


and vigorously criticizes the Russian proposal that German boys should be conscripted 
for labour in Russia. 


Professor John Macmurray argues that peace depends on the creation of ‘‘a common 
habit of daily life’ (p. 12) throughout the world. 


Ras: 
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ALLIED PEaAcE Arms. Part 11. 1944. (London: National Peace Council. Peace 
Aims Documents, No. 4. 8%” X 5%". 23 pp. 6d.) 


Contains the texts of the Atlantic Charter, the Anglo-Soviet Pact, the four Declarations 
of the Moscow Three-Power Conference, the Teheran Declaration, the Cairo Declaration, 
the Soviet-Czechoslovak Agreement and the Constitution of UNRRA. 


AFTERWARDS IN Europe. The Organization of Security. By James A. A. Porteous. 
1945. (Glasgow: Maclellan. 814” 5%”. 168 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Porteous’ attempt ‘‘to show how real and lasting security could be attained” 
(p. 7) by a ‘Military Federation”’ of the nations of Europe (including Russia), the British 
Dominions and the United States can hardly be called convincing. His initial assumption 
is that ‘‘except in relation to Defence, every State in the Federation will still enjoy every 
sovereign power that it now possesses” (p. 44). In the event, however, his federal Govern- 
ment is endowed with functions so extensive that they ov ershadow in importance those 
left to the State Governments (e.g., p. 94—the delimitation of functions in external affairs 
as between the federal and the State Governments). 


J. R. B. 


LAW 


THE OUTLOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL LAw. By J. L. Brierly. 1944. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 7144” X 5”. 142 pp. 6s.) 

PROBLEMS OF PEACE AND War. Transactions of the Grotius Society, Volume 29. 
Papers read before the Society in the year 1943. 1944. (London, Bombay, New 
York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 814” x 534”. xxiv +170 pp. 15s.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCE, LONDON, 1944. Trans- 
actions of the Grotius Society, Volume 30. Part I. 1944. (London, Bombay, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 834” x 534”. 141 pp. 15s.) 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY’S book aims at providing the non-specialist with the neces- 
sary background on which to base his views. After briefly describing the content of 
international law and defending it against the ‘cynics and sciolists’” he analyses the 
main problem, war and vital interests. Neutrality is inconsistent with an effective 
international law, because it has grown up as a result of the progressive weakening of 
the old distinction between the just and unjust war. International law is to States 
as municipal law is, not to individuals, but to factions, within the State; and as 
municipal law does not adopt a defeatist attitude towards “‘illegalities’” committed 
by factions claiming that their vital interests are at stake, so must international law 
react positively to illegalities by States claiming their vital interests are at stake. 
“Like factions within the State, so States in the society of States must be forbidden 
to use physical force against one another except in circumstances which are defined 
by law. That would be a return to the original doctrine of international law.”” The 
importance of the League Covenant is that it provided a machinery as a result of 
the function of which the world could decide whether subsequent use of force was a 
just war. Its failure is due to political rather than legal causes; it never succeeded 
in inspiring that confidence without which any security system must fail, because 
members had undertaken commitments which it was generally known they were not 
going to honour. The aim for the immediate future must be limited: to establish a 
reasonably assured order internationally within which international law might de- 
velop, rather than to create a general system of sanctions for the enforcement of legal 
rights assuch. This is a frank book and it throws out a challenge, not only to lawyers. 


The problem is considered, differently, in some of the Transactions. F. N. Keen 
in “The Future Development of International Law’’ optimistically believes that 
public opinion will come to recognize that in international law, strengthened and 
developed, lies the real antidote to war, and he would assign lawyers an important 
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place in post-war international reconstruction. Professor Lauterpacht’s ‘“‘Law of 
Nations, Law of Nature and Rights of Man” considers the individual: can there be 
an international Bill of Rights in international law in the same way that many modern 
constitutions declare the fundamental rights of citizens? To bring this about is a 
task of ‘‘revolutionary immensity,” though it would be in accordance with the law 
of nations because the individual human being—his welfare and the freedom of his 
personality in its manifold manifestations—is the ultimate unit of all law. Sir Arnold 
McNair’s plea for a wider teaching of public and private international law is striking 
comment on the general ignorance with which the subject is faced. 

Two of the Transactions concern private international law. Dr. Lipstein resumes 
his study of conflicts of laws before international tribunals, and Professor Gutteridge, 
dealing with comparative law and conflicts of laws, makes a number of suggestions 
for improving the methods of English courts. Dr. F. A. Mann in “Judiciary and 
Executive in Foreign Affairs’’ is critical of the subservience of English courts in matters 
of State and deplores the growing tendency of the judges to look for Foreign Office 
guidance as being contrary to our ideas of judicial independence. Dr. E. Wolff 
examines the position of municipal courts in enemy-occupied territory, indicating the 
nature of the problems that arise after liberation. It is a pity that this volume does 
not contain extracts from the discussions on the papers, and it is a matter for regret 
that the report on Nationality in International Law, referred to last year,! is not 
yet ready. 

The four sessions of the 1944 Conference were devoted to a discussion of papers 
on each of the following topics: the method whereby international law is made to 
prevail in municipal courts on an issue of international law (Sir Arnold McNair), the 
law of nations and the individual (V. R. Idelson), the shape of things to come, viz., 
the organization and function of the future international authority (C. John Colom- 
bos), the nature of international law and the reason why it is binding on States (Sir 
Cecil Hurst, the President), together with a concluding address by Lord Findlay. 
Without detracting from the great value of the first two sessions, the latter two will 
be of more interest to the layman. Dr. Colombos’ analysis of the five general pro- 
nouncements made in the name of the leaders of the United Nations, from the 
Washington Declaration of January 1, 1942 embodying the Atlantic Charter, to the 
Teheran Declarations of December 1, 1943, is most illuminating. His view is that 
they will result in an organized common peace resting on a community of rights and 
duties for the general welfare of mankind. Many nationalities and legal systems 
were represented at the Conference, and although many divergent points of view were 
expressed in the discussions, closer examination shows that many of the differences 
were of emphasis rather than of principle. The Grotius Society has undoubtedly 
performed a valuable service in organizing this Conference and in publishing its 
proceedings. 

S. W. D. Rowson 


POWERS AND DuTIES ATTRIBUTED TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BY INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES. 1944. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Series V. Legal, V. 1. Official No. C.3. M.3.V. 9144” x 6”. 48 pp. 50 
cents. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs small volume, a model of clear and concise presentation, enumerates the 
cases in which the disappearance of the League would leave functions, which form 
part of the operation of international treaties and agreements, without any organ 
competent to perform them. 

The agreements listed exclude those which have already been fully executed; 
those which have become permanently inoperative as a result of the present war; 


1Problems of Peace and War, Transactions of the Grotius Society, Volume 28 (London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1943), pp. 151-68. 
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the statutes of the I.L.O. and the Permanent Court; the Mandates and other pos- 
sible claimants. Even so it is a reminder of the immense and varied work done by 
the League, whether arising out of the Covenant or out of its general competence as 
a central institution for the carrying-on of international affairs. Such a reminder is 
of value at a time when an influential section of the Press seems to want to persuade 
its readers that the League never really existed at all. 

The change-over from the League to some new international organization will 
involve many problems. This publication draws attention to some of them, but by 
its nature it omits many of the most important. For example, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936! provides that disputes as to its application or interpretation “‘shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant.”” A number of other 
important Treaties contain similar clauses. If such provisions become inapplicable, 
what is the effect on the Treaty? 


F. P. WALTERS 


REQUISITION IN FRANCE AND ITALY. The Treatment of National Private Property 
and Services. By Maurice K. Wise. 1944. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 9” x 6”. viii 
+207 pp. Tables. Biblio. $2.75. 18s.) 


To use the words which open the Introduction to this volume, ‘Requisition is 
the institution whereby the modern State, through the exercise of its sovereignty, 
secures property and services for the satisfaction of urgent needs.” The author traces 
the history and growth of this institution in France and Italy up to the year 1940. 
He deals in some detail with the four main considerations, viz. : the occasion for the 
exercise of the power of requisition; the objects of requisition; the authority having 
the power to requisition; and the indemnity, if any, to be granted for the requisi- 
tioning. Probably the matter of the occasion for the exercise of a power of requisition 
is of the greatest interest, particularly to the layman. The author explains how the 
power of requisition in France, for instance, was exercised in the event of hostilities 
and later on mobilization. The range of the circumstances under which it could be 
exercised was early widened to include, for instance, military manceuvres. With 
regard to Italy the author makes it clear that the coming of Fascism seemed likely to 
create some new and more effective institution than requisition. As it happened, 
however, Fascism resulted in little change either in the theory of requisition or in the 
scope of its application. Requisition, however, depends upon the existence of private 
rights of person or of property. As the author says, ‘‘While the State recognizes any 
private rights of person or of property, there will be requisitions; the legal institution 
of requisition will nevertheless perish if such rights come ultimately to be held at the 
sufferance of the State rather than by operation of law.”” The book is wellannotated 
and contains at the end tables giving references to the French and Italian legislation 
on the subject with cross references to the pages in the book. It is on the whole 
therefore a useful book of reference. 


T. L. GRAHAME REID 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY EXPERIENCE. Lessons of the Inter-War Period. 1944. 
(Geneva: League of Nations. [Series of League of Nations Publications. II. 


Economic & Financial 1944. IJ.A.4.] London: Allen & Unwin. 9” x 6”. 
249 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis illuminating survey of the fumbling and unsuccessful attempts to re-establish 
a workable system of international payments after the last war should constitute 
compulsory reading for those faced with the same task today. 


1Cmd. 5360, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 
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The author shows why the attempts to restore the pre-1914 gold standard were 
foredoomed to failure. The gold standard was an international system, and it could 
not function in a nationalist world. Exchange rates were fixed unilaterally instead 
of by international agreement and were consequently out of line from the start. 
Moreover, several of the adjustment mechanisms no longer operated. International 
migration had virtually ceased; short-term capital began to flow uphill; and long- 
term capital at first highly unstable, later dried up altogether. But apart from all 
this, new demands had arisen. The pre-1914 gold ‘standard was regarded as satis- 
factory because it achieved its limited object of exchange stability even though this 
stability was obtained at the price of parallel fluctuations in economic activity in all 
member countries. As these fluctuations became more severe after the war, countries 
were no longer prepared to pay the price in order to secure exchange stability. They 
resisted the synchronization process and contravened the ‘‘rules of the gold standard 
game.’”’ This, more than any other reason, was responsible for the breakdown of the 
system. 

Many attempts were made to stave off the breakdown and to restore the system 
once it had broken down. These are penetratingly described and analysed in the 
light of the economic knowledge and understanding of today. There were various 
expedients for increasing the supply of international currency, by releasing gold from 
its ‘‘cover’”’ function, and by supplementing it with foreign exchange reserves. An 
enormous increase in the value of the world’s gold reserves resulted from the devalu- 
ation cycle of the nineteen-thirties, but its benefits were partly dissipated through 
maldistribution. Exchange rates remained out of line, the over-valued currencies 
being protected by import restrictions and/or exchange control, which necessarily 
obstructed and distorted the flow of international trade. Countries which had de- 
valued attempted to restore a de facto stability through the use of Exchange Equali- 
zation Funds but their efforts were largely frustrated by the wild flights of ‘‘hot 
money,”’ rushing about in search of safety or gain. 

Nothing seemed to work. And the basic reason is clearly brought out. Exchange 
stability may be compatible with internal stability, but only if the latter is secured 
first. In these troubled years, however, the clue to economic stability had not yet 
been found. National Governments were pursuing beggar-my-neighbour policies and 
international experts were still trying to stabilize the wrong things—the volume of 
money, or the price of gold—only to find that employment could still fluctuate widely 
even with a constant supply of money or with unchanging prices. The mystery has 
since been solved. It is the volume of outlay and not the supply of money or the 
price level that determines the level of economic activity. If every country will 
guarantee a stable or adequate volume of spending on its domestic market, internal 
stability will be attained, and, with appropriate exchange rates, exchange stability 
will follow almost automatically. But the cart cannot pull the horse. It is at the 
national level that the basis of the structure must be laid, since it is mainly through 
fiscal policy that the volume of domestic expenditure can be influenced. International 
agreements on exchange rates cannot hope to succeed except on the foundation of 
sound domestic full employment policies in each of the major industrial countries. 

This is perhaps the main lesson of the book. But there are many others. For 
instance it is shown that, with the given extreme inequality in the wealth of nations, 
poorer countries are not willing to tie up ‘‘good money”’ in the form of international 
reserves, unless their urgent capital needs are met from other sources. And if the 
reserves which are to serve as a ‘“‘buffer’’ in a system of stable exchanges are dissipated, 
either the stability of the exchanges or the free multilateral system of payments must 
break down. 

The book could not be more timely. Unless these vital lessons are taken to heart 
the neo-gold standard envisaged at Bretton Woods will inevitably suffer the same 
fate as its forbears. 


M. F. W. J. 
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FINANCIAL PoLicy IN WARS AND SLumps. By H. Houston, B.Comm., M.A. 1944. 
(London: King & Staples. 834” x 54%”. 143 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


In the historical part of this work, which is concerned mainly with the course of 
economic affairs in Great Britain and the United States over the past thirty years, 
facts and figures are well marshalled to depict the relative strength, limitations, 
governing conditions and guiding principles of financial policy at different stages in 
the development thereof. The author succeeds to a high degree, moreover, in demon- 
strating the close connection between financial and economic measures in the sum 
total of Government direction and control. 

In applying the results of the inquiry, his outline of prospective post-war condi- 
tions is in broad agreement with that which has now been officially presented in the 
White Paper on Employment Policy,! though he does well to emphasize elements, 
such as the deterioration of the stock of productive capital, which often receive too 
little attention. It is in the nature of his task, however, that some of his positive 
recommendations should fall short of carrying total conviction. Some people 
would doubt, for example, whether his proposals for monetary contraction in the 
process of post-war transition would not in practice pass inescapably into true de- 
flation; some would question his dogma as to the desirability of maximum conversion 
of government floating debt into long-term obligations; and many would be disposed 
to controvert his argument that fixed investment is to be preferred to equity parti- 
cipation in the allocation of new capital resources. The book is concerned with 
domestic policy; but so closely are internal and external conditions interlocked that 
more attention might properly have been given to the possible reaction of difficulties 
in the international position of the country upon the nation’s freedom to pursue a 
policy directed explicitly to internal requirements. Minor blemishes include several 
lapses from objectivity into comments with just a hint of sometimes censorious 
moralizing. And alas, there is no index in this otherwise well-produced volume. 

All in all, however, the author has done good service by making his own reasoned 
contribution to the debate—which the authorities seem singularly unwilling to open, 
despite increasingly active discussion on other sectors of the post-war front—upon 
the nature of the financial policy most likely to subserve a smooth passage out of the 
stresses of war to a condition of lasting economic health. 


W. F.C. 


Money, Its PRESENT AND FuturE. By G. D. H. Cole. 1944. (London, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Sydney: Cassell. 834” x 5144”. 328 pp. Charts. 15s.) 


Tuis is a careful and lucid description of the currency and credit system of Great 
Britain, with the object of investigating means of securing maximum production and 
full employment. 

Mr. Cole takes the ‘“‘orthodox”’ view that the level of attempted saving is too high 
in relation to the willingness of business men to accept funds for new investment, and 
suggests that the difficulty could partly be met by a redistribution of incomes. 

Some progress has already been made in applying this solution by means of the 
social services; already a large proportion of the country’s savings comes from the 
working and low-salaried classes. This raises the problem of making these savings 
available to industry—small savers prefer the safety of capital and steadiness of income 
obtainable from Government Stock. 

Mr. Cole assumes that full employment would entail a continually growing volume 
of credit and currency. If this leads to a fall in the exchange value of the £, then the £ 
must fall. Unfortunately, the world has already suffered the inconvenience and loss 
of a devaluation of the £ in 1931. If this should occur again, it is doubtful if the good 
name of Great Britain would survive the shock. How could our foreign trade be 
sustained if the £ were entirely discredited? A better method would be to rely upon 


1Cmd. 6527, H.M. Stationery Office,. 1944. 
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the cheapness of British wholesale prices; to break down profiteering by the compe- 
tition of utility goods, and so to ensure a sufficient volume of exports to enable us to 
pay our way. 

In an Appendix, Mr. Cole proposes a radical solution of the employment problem 
involving the abolition of interest, State provision of all new capital, payment of a 
minimum wage (a “social dividend’”’) to all whether working or not, the complete 
segregation of consumers’ credit from intermediate credit, and the gradual elimination 
of the entrepreneur by bankruptcy. 

This is a large and varied programme; where it accords with Christian justice it 
would, no doubt, tend to social peace. 


Joun F. L. Bray 


Goop-ByE To GoLp. A Guide to the International Monetary Fund. By W. B. 
Sutch, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., in collaboration with W. L. Robertson, Shirley 
Smith and L. D. Webster. 1944. (Wellington: Progressive Publishing Society. 
8%" KX 51%". 56 pp. 2s.) 

A statement, from the point of view of New Zealand, of the issues involved in ~ 

Bretton Woods proposals, which sums up in their favour, mainly on the ground that “‘ 


overwhelming majority of the world’s people can be glad that the gold standard, the pol 
which tyrannized nations, has been dethroned” (p. 56). 


A. G. B. F. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. By J. E. Meade and Richard Stone. 1944. 
(London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 7144” x 5”. 36 pp. 2s.) 


THE present war has done a very great deal towards making the person with an 
ordinary interest in public affairs aware of the importance of the national income as 
far the most comprehensive index of national economic power and wealth. Until the 
war had already been in progress for a year and a half, however, there was a good deal 
of uncertainty even among economists as to the ways in which this vital concept should 
best be defined for any given purpose, and there was no official or semi-official estimate 
of the British national income, though Germany and the United States had both set 
examples in this respect for some years. In April 1941 there was published the first 
of the now familiar White Papers on Sources of War Finance which, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has stated, will increasingly become a main basis of national economic 
policy. 

There has not, however, hitherto been any clear and accessible statement of 
various useful definitions of the national income or of the relations between them. 
This serious gap in the information available to the ordinary reader has now been filled 
by Messrs. Meade and Stone in a way which is beyond all praise. The authors also 
make some interesting comparisons between the British and United States estimates, 
which serve to illustrate some of the uses to which such estimatescan be put. It is 
to be hoped that this lucid exposition of so important a subject will be very widely read. 


A. J.B. 


A PLANNED EcONOMY OR FREE ENTERPRISE. The Lessons of History. By E. Lipson. 
1944. (London: Black. 8%” X5%". vi+318 pp. 15s.) 


STARTING from a strong conviction of the importance of the elements of continuity 
which underlie even apparently drastic changes of policy, especially in ‘‘a precedent- 
loving nation” (p. 12) such as England, Mr. Lipson conceived the attractive idea of 
describing England's first experiment in a planned economy, roughly covering the 
period from the middle of the sixteenth to the close of the eighteenth century, with a 
view to revealing the lessons which might be applied now that the relations between 
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the State and free enterprise are again under serious examination. Many interesting 
aspects of the history of this period are aptly recalled, and throughout his analysis 
the author makes a number of shrewd observations. The chapter on the inter-war 
period, however, adds little to the already abundant literature on this subject, and 
the comments on current problems, some of them admirable, others more disputable, 
scarcely hang together with sufficient coherence to justify their description as “A 
Reconstruction Programme.” 

On the whole, indeed, the expectations aroused by the title of the book are far 
from being fully realized. It is no doubt useful to be reminded that ‘‘there is no new 
thing under the sun’”’ (p. 8), and that in the history of the past we can find parallels 
for most of our present pressing concerns. One of the lessons of history, however, 
seems to be that it is extraordinarily difficult to state with any precision just what 
the lessons of history are. Mr. Lipson believes that ‘‘the phenomenon of a planned 
economy promises to be in the nature of a universal tendency” (p. 247), but the 
highly unfavourable view which he takes of the British abandonment of the gold 
standard and of free trade would not be shared by most of those who today call them- 
selves ‘‘planners.” In general he takes an attitude of judicious reserve, reminding us 
that the immense strides recorded during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are not to be attributed exclusively or even mainly to the “planned economy”’ of that 
period, for many other factors, including in particular the energetic and resourceful 
character of business leaders and the scope afforded to freedom of enterprise by the 
gradual relaxation of traditional restraints, played at least a no less important part. 


A. G. B. FIsHER 


PRINCIPLES OF PROSPERITY. By Francis W. Hirst. 1945. (London: Hollis & Carter. 
74%" X 5”. vi +188 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
A loyal and fervent restatement of the economic principles of 1860, by the author of 


Free Trade and the Manchester School, Adam Smith, Gladstone as Financier and Economist, 
Economic Freedom and Private Property and other works. 


H. W. A. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT. By Paul Ejinzig. 1944. (London: Nicholson & Watson. 

744" X 5”. viii + 160 pp. 9s.) 

The author covers an amazingly large ground in his survey of all the major post-war 
economic problems. The result is achieved at the cost of a good many glib passing shots 
at appallingly complex problems; and his sensible argument for a democratic planned 
economy based on private ownership is occasionally vitiated by excessively cavalier treat- 
ment of such (within limits) important principles as the freedom of consumers’ choice and 
by a number of extravagant statements which he would hardly sustain on sober reflection. 
But with all its defects—the inevitable price of mass production—this is an intelligent book: 
in fact, it seems almost incredible that so much of its obvious common sense is still 
“controversial.” 


H. W. A. 


TVA. Democracy on the March. By David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin 
Books. Penguin Special, No. S 151. 7” x 484”. 208 pp. Illus. 9d.) 


It would be hard to find a happier choice than that of Mr. Lilienthal’s book as a 
Penguin Special introducing the British public to this great American social project. 
There is an enthusiastic quality about the writing which may induce even those from 
whom indifference might have been expected to read it with the persistence and 
excitement usually kept for an absorbing novel. At the same time it must be em- 
phasized that the average Englishman, distrustful of the “high falutin’’’ and espe- 
cially in works of this kind, will find himself remarkably well suited by the author’s 
precise phrases and numerous concrete illustrations. Difficulties over conflicting 
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claims and policies which have arisen during the eleven years of TVA’s existence are 
discussed as examples of the problems of democratic planning, but the principal theme 
of the book is the need for the unified development of natural and industrial resources 
and the immense gain, both in economic welfare and in social cohesion, which can 
result from such an undertaking. This same point of view appears in the chapter 
headed ‘‘TVA and World Reconstruction,” in which the applicability of experience 
gained in the course of the project to ‘“‘backward areas” outside the United States is 
not over-estimated, though two important points are made—that unified development 
is a principle valid for any natural region even if cut across by national boundaries, 
and that a rise in the standard of living in an impoverished area will bring advantage 
to the inhabitants of other parts of the world. 


P. R. BoSANQUET 


COLONIAL POLICIES 


FABIAN COLONIAL Essays. By H. N. Brailsford, M. Fortes, J. S. Furnivall, C. W. 
Greenidge, Rita Hinden, J. F. Horrabin, A. Creech Jones, Sir Drummond Shiels, 
H. Stannard, Ida Ward, Leonard Woolf and Margaret Wrong. With an Intro- 
duction by A. Creech Jones, M.P. Edited by Rita Hinden. 1945. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 71%” X 5”. 261 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


IT is inevitable that a volume of essays compiled for and published by a political 
organization should contain a measure of exaggerations, doctrinaire and tendencious 
statements, which can only be classed as political propaganda. They are very few 
in this volume, but they are there. It is to be hoped that the Conservative or Liberal 
who is interested in the colonies will treat them, not as a bull treats a red rag, but as 
a thirsty man treats the froth on a foaming tankard. If he does this, he will find much 
well worth imbibing, and may be left wondering why his own party has produced no 
organization comparable in its efficiency to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. Perhaps the 
most stimulating draught is provided by Dr. Rita Hinden. Her desire to arouse 
sympathy to match her own leads her into occasional over-statement, but her essay 
on African poverty fairly bristles with practical suggestions. Mr. Creech Jones 
discusses social policy and its cost objectively and from a thoroughly realistic stand- 
point. Of particular interest is his statement, the implications of which are of first 
importance, that colonial responsibility is the black man’s as well as the white man’s 
burden. Economic problems have been treated rather too academically for most 
tastes by Mr. J. S. Furnivall, and the same must be said of Sir Drummond Shiels” 
treatment of the political problem in advanced colonies. He is scrupulously fair in 
his treatment of the past, and has a very clear view of some of the outstanding diffi- 
culties; but his constructive suggestions are too purely theoretical. Neither his 
advocacy of constitution-mongering commissions nor his apologia for the Ceylon 
experiment carry conviction. Mr. Leonard Woolf’s treatment of the same problem 
in backward colonies is of the nature of a caricature, overshadowed by his obsession 
with the South African view of the native problem. His insistence on the importance 
of education is of course sound, and he makes a very important point, which has not 
yet been sufficiently appreciated in Great Britain, when he stresses the importance 
of integrating the institutions of indirect rule with the Central Government. The new 
Nigerian proposals are a most important experiment in this direction, and Mr. Woolf’s 
statement that the existing system ‘‘attempts to separate” the two is only one instance 
of his desire to see faults rather than facts. Different aspects of education have been 
well treated by Mr. Woolf, Miss Ida Ward and Miss Margaret Wrong, but it is perhaps. 
a pity that the whole subject has not been dealt with in a single comprehensive essay. 


B. H. BourDILLONn 
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THE COLONIES AND THEIR FuTuURE. Liberal National Inquiry into Post-War Prob- 
lems. With a Foreword by Lieutenant-Colonel The Right Honourable The Lord 
Teviot, D.S.O., M.C. 1944. (London: The Liberal National Council. Britain 
after the War, No. 6. 8%” 5%". 15 pp. 6d.) 


As a contribution to current discussion of colonial problems this report of a 
Committee set up by the Liberal National Party in Great Britain is welcome; and 
the experience of its members in government gives weight to its suggestions on eco- 
nomic and social policy in the colonies, safeguards for native populations and colonial 
defence, on which Lord Chatfield appends a brief memorandum. The report’s main 
proposal in the domestic field is a statutory Colonial Advisory Council. We do not 
hear much of the Economic Advisory Council nowadays, and it is a pity that the 
brevity of the report forbids a discussion of the pros and cons of this new machinery. 
The report also suggests the establishment of a series of Regional Consultative 
Councils (six in all, three of them in Africa) limited in their functions to economic and 
social matters and in their composition to the colonial Powers in the areas concerned, 
the colonies themselves, and “other sovereign States within the respective areas” 
(p. 7), and of an International Colonial Institute, confined in its membership to Powers 
having colonial responsibilities, financed by Governments, and acting as a clearing- 
house for study and discussion. Nothing is said about the future of the Mandates 
Commission. There must be some doubt whether world opinion, and especially 
United States opinion, would be satisfied with the limited degree of participation in 
the regional and in the general international framework here suggested. The best 
line of policy surely is to bring responsible elements in the United States into such 
machinery to the fullest extent compatible with the responsibility of the colonial 
Powers and then leave the irresponsible mischief-makers to find their true level. It 
is also unfortunate that the committee entirely ignores the Institut Colonial Inter- 
national, which functioned at Brussels from 1894 until, presumably, the German 
invasion of 1940. 

W. P. Morre.y 


REVIEW OF BAHAMIAN EcoNoMIC CONDITIONS AND Post-WAR PROBLEMS. By 
Professor J. Henry Richardson, M.A., Ph.D., Economic Adviser to the Bahamas 
Government. 1944. (Nassau, New Providence: Printed by the Nassau 
Guardian. 9144" X 6”. 150 pp. n.p.) 


THERE is perhaps no group of islands in the British Empire whose political 
economy will be more profoundly affected by the changes due to the present war than 
the Bahamas, in view of their nearness to and intimate connection with the only 
creditor nation, the establishment within their borders of a United States base, and 
above all the full development for the first time of regular air transport, with its dis- 
proportionate effect upon the tempo of life where communications would otherwise 
be waterborne. 

Professor Richardson, of Leeds University, who is now Economic Adviser to the 
Gold Coast Government, and recently produced a Review of Economic Conditions, 
Policy and Organization in Bermuda, was for a period transferred to the Bahamas as 
Economic Adviser. He now presents concisely and temperately the various post-war 
problems which will need solution in that colony and puts forward proposals involving 
a total expenditure of something over £1 million, of which half would be spent in New 
Providence and half in the Out Islands. His programme provides for the making up 
of certain obvious deficiencies, and gives a useful lead in the direction of up-to-date 
policies of agricultural development, local self-government and the improvement of 
social conditions. 

The Bahamas lie within the area dealt with by the American Caribbean Com- 
mission and the Caribbean Research Council. The fact that the Caribbean group of 
colonies includes some with the oldest constitutions in the Empire does not necessarily 
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imply that they are more advanced socially or economically than groups of younger 
colonies, but no other group contains a larger proportion of highly educated and fully 
qualified persons and no other group is in a better position to take advantage of that 
heightened consciousness of social and economic duty which is such an encouraging 
feature of modern colonial policy. 

There is every reason to hope that not merely in the Bahamas but throughout 
the Caribbean area the local legislatures, without whose willing and active partici- 
pation no amount of British or combined planning would be of any avail, will rise to 
the height of their present opportunity. 


HuBErtT YOUNG 


Four CoLoNniIAL Questions. How Should Britain Act? Papers prepared for the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau by Colonel S. Gore-Browne, Rita Hinden, C. W. Green- 
idge and E. E. Dodd. With an Introduction by A. Creech Jones, M.P., and 
Maps by J. F. Horrabin. 1944. (London: Fabian Publications and Gollancz. 
Fabian Research Series, No. 88. 8%” X 5%". 56 pp. 2s.) 


THE first of these questions is whether the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland should 
be amalgamated. Sir Stewart Gore-Browne thinks not, because of divergencies in 
native policies. Dr. Rita Hinden, similarly, stresses political obstacles in the path of 
closer union in East Africa. Mr. C. W. Greenidge tackles South Africa’s demand for 
the incorporation of the Native Protectorates in the Union: a third “‘no,”’ with the 
proviso that Great Britain and the Union should collaborate more closely. Although 
no new facts are brought to light or constructive suggestions offered, the facts are, in 
each case, lucidly and concisely presented. 

The fourth question, the future of Burma and Malaya, is at once less familiar 
and more urgent. Mr. E. E. Dodd is content to state the problems; he does not offer 
asolution. ‘Can democratic government be a success in the plural society?’’ (p. 48). 
Can foreign capital be separated from foreign control? Can Burman and Malayan 
nationalism be squared with the interests and nationalist feelings of India and China? 
These and other complex questions are approached in a refreshingly objective and 
realistic manner. 

EtsPETH HUXLEY 


BritisH COLONIAL THEORIES, 1570-1850. By Klaus E. Knorr. With a Foreword 
by H. A. Innis. 1944. (Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 914” x 6’. 429 pp. $4.00.) 


THIS monograph, prepared in the first place as a doctoral thesis at the University 
of Chicago, presents the arguments put forward in this period of British imperial 
history on the reasons for possessing colonies. Settlements in the West Indies, North 
America and the Southern Pacific come under review; theories relating to Ireland 
and India are excluded. The author has worked very largely from contemporary 
pamphlets and, for the later years, from Parliamentary Debates. During the period 
from 1570 to 1850 Englishmen discussed the possession and use of colonies very largely 
in terms of mercantilist theories. Dr. Knorr outlines in his introduction the main 
lines of mercantilist thought, particularly the relation between wealth (trade) and 
power (the State) which became apparent in English economic theories in the seven- 
teenth century, and remained dominant, even after the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations in 1776, until the relaxation in the eighteen-twenties of the Navigation Laws, 
and the abandonment of the Imperial Preference system in the eighteen-forties. The 
works of Josiah Child, Josiah Tucker, the two Burkes, Adam Smith, Lord Sheffield, 
Bentham, Ricardo and Malthus and of many contemporaries are examined. But the 
book is essentially a study of ideas and theories, not of men. It is not colonial policies 
which are here examined, nor the theories and methods of developing and governing 
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colonies. The author’s purpose has been rather to analyse contemporary opinions 
on the advantages and disadvantages to Great Britain of possessing colonies overseas. 

Somewhat similar questions are being discussed today about Great Britain’s 
connection with the whole of the Commonwealth and Empire overseas. To what 
extent does Great Britain gain from her association with the rest of the Empire? Some 
of the points put forward by the mercantilists on the relation between power, wealth 
and colonies, and the merits of a controlled economic system seem strangely modern, 
while the anti-imperialists discussed later in the book use some arguments which have 
also been heard in recent years. 

L. F. HorRsFALL 


OURSELVES AND EMPIRE. By H. W. Foster. 1944. (London: Macmillan. 7144” x 5”. 
xi + 125 pp. Map. 6s.) 

One Kinc. A Survey of the Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire. By 
Derek Tangye. 1944. (London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney: Harrap. 8” x 5%”. 
368 pp. Illus. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Foster deals with the British colonies and India, and the core of the book 
is really to be found in the thirty three pages dealing with Central and North East 
Africa, of which the author has first-hand knowledge. He states his main theme in his 
opening sentences: ‘‘Poverty lies at the root of almost all the difficulties of the colonies 
and it is only by increasing the productivity of agriculture that this poverty can 
be relieved (p. 1)... This increased production needs guidance... Primarily it 
should consist of foodstuffs which will be of the most value for consumption by the 
peasant and his family” (p. 2). Such statements are fast becoming commonplaces, 
but Mr. Foster’s book is redeemed from the commonplace by his eagerness to make 
practical suggestions. He sees hope particularly in the method of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. On the all-Empire scale he would like to see an Imperial Develop- 
ment Authority “able to think in terms of an annual expenditure of not less than 
£100 million for the colonies excluding Indian expenditure”’ (p. 77) and operating as 
far as possible “either by subsidiaries set up . . . in the countries concerned or under 
contract for defined works, or through the agency of existing Departments of the 
Colonial Government” (p. 78). Locally, in East Africa, he suggests Regional Develop- 
ment Authorities, but regional surveys are the first essential. He sees a further 
opportunity in the Tana Valley scheme in Kenya, already being planned. Why should 
it not be made the scene of ‘‘an attempt at the mass education of a whole community”’ 
drawn from “as wide a selection of the tribes of Kenya Colony as may be possible” 
(p. 99)?. The liberal and constructive spirit behind Mr. Foster’s book is admirable. 
Sometimes he seems to make too light of the difficulties. On page 63, for instance, he 
seems to suggest that ‘tobacco, cheap clothing, cotton manufacture, furniture, pottery, 
boots and shoes”’ are industries which could and should be started as soon as electric 
power can be made available in North-East Africa. It may be so, but if a number of 
small industries were started in different parts of Africa would they not be apt to 
miss the advantages of large-scale production? 


Mr. Tangye’s book is on a lower level. He writes in the light, chatty style of 
the popular press. He has travelled widely in the Empire and can give his descriptions 
some local colour. And he has collected and set out a considerable quantity of de- 
tailed and up-to-date information. But his methods are not adapted to the writing 
of the ‘‘survey”’ he has attempted. His deficiencies on the historical side are glaring. 
Any standard work would give him all the historical facts he needs about the United 
Empire Loyalists. Yet he speaks of ‘‘those 35,000 men, women and children who in 
1776, rather than be ruled by the Government of George Washington, left their homes 
and made the long trek north . . . Most of them settled in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, but a few went farther west to Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
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Columbia” (p. 16). Soon afterwards we are told that “during the Revolutionary 
War itself... William Haviland occupied Montreal (1760)” (p. 17). It is really 
too bad that a book so full of inaccuracies should be praised as it has been in at least 
one reputable publication. W. P. Morreti 


CoLour, RACE AND Empire. By A. G. Russell. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 714” 
x 5”. 278 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book attempts too much and is sometimes confused in presentation. The 
reader is left at the end with the impression that a writer with an opposite point of 
view from Mr. Russell's might have produced different quotations and statistics which 
would have presented a very different picture. This means, in fact, that the author 
has not made out his case, and the main reason undoubtedly is that he tries to cover 
too much ground. This is a pity, because his industry is colossal, and his earnestness 
is not in doubt. The underlying theme of the book, namely the one-sidedness of the 
relations between colonizing Powers and dependent peoples, leading to economic 
exploitation of the latter without any adequate recompense in the form of social and 
other ameliorating and ‘‘nation-building” services, has been far more ably handled 
by such writers as Hobson, Woolf, Leys and others, not to mention certain great 
writers of the Marxist tradition. Quite frankly, Mr. Russell adds nothing to their 
indictment, and he does not give adequate expression to the many radical reforms in 
colonial administration and, above all, in the colonial policies of metropolitan coun- 
tries during the past two decades. The book is written around an idée fixe, and greater 
mental elasticity might have improved it considerably. J. CoaTMan 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EmprrE. A Discursive History. By James A. Williamson. 
1945. (London: Black. 83%” X 5%". vii +213pp. Maps. Diagrams. 8s. 6d.) 


MEN of affairs are apt to depend upon the history they learnt at school or, when 
they read more, to turn to the historians of a past generation on the plea that the 
present generation of historians cannot write. Dr. Williamson is certainly capable 
of holding his own with the historians of the past, and his interpretation is fresh and 
often challenging. There is not much in his book about ‘1066 and all that.” The 
whole history down to the Industrial Revolution is condensed into fifty pages. In 
the reviewer's opinion these proportions underrate the importance of the pre-industrial 
age in the formation of the character and institutions of the British peoples, but the 
pages themselves show a rare insight and grasp of essentials, and in a history for the 
busy man the fault, if fault it be, is venial. The central section of the book—‘‘The 
Age of Transformation’’—is excellent. ‘The growth of population,” Dr. Williamson 
rightly says, “has been sufficient to make the later time different in kind from any- 
thing that went before’ (p. 51). He also rightly singles out the growth of social 
conscience as a development of the greatest significance for everything that followed. 
In the concluding section on ‘The British Peoples in the Modern World” Dr. William- 
son’s judgments do not seem to the reviewer quite so unerring, but it is still impossible 
to get the past seventy years into proper historical perspective. On the whole Dr. 
Williamson has accomplished his task of weaving the history of England and of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire into a brief, coherent and readable narrative 
with extraordinary success. Only one point needs to be made in conclusion. It is 
to be hoped that readers in Great Britain will not assume that all they need to know 
about the history of the Dominions, India and the Colonies can be found in histories 
of the British Empire. Their independent histories must be read if their individuality 
is to be understood; and the strength of the British Commonwealth and Empire lies 
as much in the individuality of the parts as in the interdependence and unity of the 


whole. W. P. MorrELL 
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Wuat Keeps Us Apart? By Abbé Arthur Maheux, M.A., D.D., O.B.E., Member 
of the Royal Society of Canada, Professor of Canadian History, Laval University. 
1944. (Québec: Les Editions des Bois-Francs. 714” x 434". 176 pp. $1.00.) 

PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN Unity. By Abbé Arthur Maheux. 1944. (Québec: Les 
Editions des Bois-Francs. 714” X 434". 186 pp. $1.00.) 


THE aim of these two little books by the Professor of Canadian History at Laval 
University is “‘to bring about a better understanding between the French Canadians 
and the other Canadians.’ The first book reproduces in print a series of broadcast 
talks to English-speaking Canadians in 1943; the second is a collection of longer 
addresses and articles on the same theme. In spite of a certain amount of inevitable 
repetition, they certainly deserve to be recorded in this more permanent shape. Their 
primary purpose is to persuade rather than to inform; but their courage, honesty of 
intention and sympathetic understanding of both the main Canadian stocks shine 
out on every page, and they give incidentally a great deal of information, at any rate 
to the non-Canadian reader. Rarely, if ever, have the misunderstandings, fears and 
hatreds which tend to divide French- and English-speaking Canadians been so 
frankly set out and examined. The Abbé does not deny that there is substance in 
some of them, but his frankness helps to reduce them to their true proportions. Thus 
in an address entitled ‘‘Priest-ridden Québec,”’ he remarks: ‘The French Canadian 
is mostly Normand, he is a rusé matois; it is very difficult to persuade him, in the 
financial administration of a parish or a school, in politics, and sometimes in religious 
affairs” (p. 90). 

On the thorny topic of French Canada’s attitude to the present war he draws 
attention to the large amount of war work done by French Canadians, the steady 
financial support given to the war, the fact that 47 per cent of the population of 
Quebec is under military age. ‘‘When the family counts five or more children, 
it is very difficult for the father to volunteer and to leave the family alone or to send 
them to another house already crowded” (p. 175). The large families of French 
Canadians are, as the Abbé admits, a sore point with their English-speaking com- 
patriots; but there is force in these contentions. Not that the Abbé is satisfied with 
argument. He is constantly insisting on the need for action. Two points stand out 
as especially important. ‘“‘All the elementary schools should give their pupils a proper 
initiation in the second language’; and in the high schools this should be developed 
into a sound working knowledge. And educated Canadians, who are more accustomed 
to inter-racial co-operation, should diffuse the gospel among their less fortunate 
fellow-countrymen. W. P. MorreELi 


EAMON DE VALERA. By M. J. MacManus. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 8” x 5%”. 

192 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. M. J. MacManus does not attempt an intimate portrait of his subject. He 
tells the story of the national leader in his successive roles of revolutionary, negotiator 
and statesman, and concludes with an estimate of the position which he occupies and 
the problems which confront him today. 

In contrast to certain other studies of its subject this book is notably accurate 
and comprehensive. The complex political situations are unravelled with skill and 
narrated with a temperate judgment which does not undervalue the passions involved. 
If the Eire portrayed is something of an earthly paradise, that fact arises from the 
author's sincere feeling. He is unperturbed by the touch of mediaevalism in Mr. 
de Valera’s outlook, which is the despair of a section in Ireland, and he appreciates, 
as that section often fails to do, the political and material progress achieved under his 
leadership. 

This book was needed. It is the most reliable and readable brief record yet 
published of events in Ireland during the last thirty years. 


DorotHy MAcARDLE 
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ENGLAND SPELAR Opp. By Greta Hedin. 1944. (Stockholm: Bokférlaget Natur 
och Kultur. 8” <5’. 212 pp. Illus. Kr. 8.) 


THE cover of this book shows the late Sir Henry Wood against the background 
of the ruins of the Queen’s Hall. It is a book about England at war. Miss Greta 
Hedin is a well-known Swedish educationist highly qualified to write on this subject, 
since she knew England well in pre-war days and visited the country again in 1942-3, 
when she stayed six months. The result of this visit is a book which contains a great 
deal of detailed information on the way in which the British have tackled their war- 
time problems and also on British post-war planning. Miss Hedin naturally dwells 
at length on the British educational system, but her chapters on housing, on the 
Beveridge plan and on Great Britain’s attitude to international problems will also be 
of great interest to Swedish students of England as well as to the ordinary Swedish 
reader. 

Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs will turn with particular 
interest to the penultimate chapter which largely deals with the activities of Chatham 
House and with the Institute’s publication, The Problem of Germany (1943). Miss 
Hedin has dealt with this subject in a detached and constructively critical manner 
and her book is entirely free from any flavour of propaganda. But her feelings towards 
England at war are indicated on the title page where she cites Wordsworth’s memorable 
words in his sonnet To Toussaint L’Ouverture:‘‘...thou hast great allies, thy friends 
are exultations, agonies, and love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


H. H. A. 


EUROPE 


La IVEmME RépuBLiguE. By Emile Hugot. 1945. (London: Commodore Press. 
834" X 5%". 244 pp. Map. 12s.) 


THE author of this book, capitalist, director of companies and manager of 
factories would, he admits, have been classed by a pre-war journalist of leftist tenden- 
cies as a member of the ‘‘200 families’’ who are supposed to govern France. Yet this 
capitalist, forced by a wound to undergo physical inactivity for over fifteen months, 
has produced a book on the Fourth Republic with every mark of condemnation for 
the Third and a general desire for change in the form of government to include pro- 
portional representation and fiscal reform for those with large families. Here may be 
found an ambitious programme for the nationalization of land and of industry in- 
cluding the banks, though the profits of such nationalization are to go to the workers 
and not to the State as in Russia. It may be mentioned that it is not quite so clear 
who is to pay for losses, if any, but it is presumably the State. Having settled the 
future government of France, the author devotes the last forty pages to a project of 
world federation founded on Clarence Streit’s Union Now.' 

The book contains many good ideas but its chief interest lies in its indication of 
what a French intellectual thinks of the future government of France and of the 
future of democracy. 


G. JESSEL 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 1939-1943. By R. B. McCallum, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 1944. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8” x 5%". 186 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 


Mr. McCativum explains that the book was written with the French reader in 
mind, and it is an attempt to explain to French people the ‘‘British attitude to France 
and how Great Britain survived the worst dangers.’’ The title is misleading for 


‘London, Cape, 1939. 
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British readers, because there is far more in the book about England than about 
France; as much about Anglo-Russian and Anglo-American relations as about Anglo- 
French relations; and the period covered really ends with the landings in North 
Africa at the end of 1942. Nothing is said about the internal developments of the 
Vichy Governments, which so profoundly affected the variations of British attitude; 
nor about the shift of French opinion about Vichy and Great Britain, which is the 
counterpart to these political developments. The book is, in short, a survey of the 
first three years of war from the British point of view, in the course of which consider- 
able space is devoted to the events at Dakar and Oran, and the campaigns in Syria 
and Madagascar, where French fought British in unhappy conditions. These pages 
are the most relevant and among the most important in the book: though they do 
little to explain in any detail why such conflicts occurred. 

Nor is there, indeed, any one coherent, or even two or three coherent, “British 
attitudes” to France during these years. Sentiment about France has fluctuated 
from time to time and person to person. The author is an enthusiast for France and 
for Mr. Churchill, and is not without conservative bias. He has tended to over- 
simplify Anglo-French relations, though he abundantly recognizes the obstacles to 
agreement, and so rightly emphasizes the supreme importance of Anglo-French amity 
in the future. 


Davip THOMSON 


Accrers 1941-1943. A Temporary Expedient. By Renée Pierre-Gosset. Translated 
from the French by Nancy Hecksher. 1945. (London: Cape. 8%” xk 5%”. 
260 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


HIsToRIANs of the war have been well served by the journalists. Madame 
Pierre-Gosset’s book is another fine example of the journalist’s art. Having escaped 
from Lyons to Algiers in April 1941, she lived through the curious tangle of events 
which converted North Africa from Vichy’s chief asset in 1941 to a storm-centre of 
international politics by the end of 1942. She describes vividly the amazing atmos- 
phere of intrigue and counter-intrigue, of mingled conspiracy and diplomacy, courage 
and treachery, which pervaded Algiers in these years; the odd personalities indulging 
in every shade of collaboration, resistance and attentisme; the tragicomic incidents 
which intruded into the most fateful developments. Rumour and scandal jostle 
with personal experiences to yield the raw material of future history. 

The dominant figures are Mr. Robert Murphy and Admiral Darlan, joint creators 
of the ill-fated ‘temporary expedient.” But the heroes are the bands of reckless 
young Frenchmen who, by sheer courage and impudence, repeatedly gave a twist to 
events which made possible the successful Allied landings, the frustration of Vichy 
and eventually the assassination of Darlan. The writer leaves no doubt where her 
sympathies lie: they do not lie with United States policy. The book is important 
because only through appreciation of French reactions to “‘Darlanism” and “‘Murphy- 
ism’’ can subsequent Franco-American relations be understood. 


Davip THOMSON 


BELGIUM. Edited by John Eppstein. 1944. (London: Cambridge University Press. 
New York, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Macmillan. British Survey 
Handbooks No. 1. 7” x 414”. 111 pp. Map. 3s.) 


AccorDING to the Editorial note, the object of the series of which this volume 
is a part is to “give the essential background of each country; some knowledge of 
the characteristics and customs of its people, and reliable information about the effects 
of the war upon them. It is hoped that the handbooks will be of practical value to 
students of foreign affairs, who are not specialists, and in particular to those whose 
duties may carry them into those countries, whether in ‘a military capacity or as 
agents of relief.’ 
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Unhappily it cannot be said that the volume on Belgium fulfils this purpose. 
It is perhaps a minor matter that it contains a number of errors—though these are 
often strangely obvious. But a more serious criticism is that the book will probably 
be of little use to those who do not already know a good deal about Belgium. This is 
all the more regrettable, because it contains certain observations that are both true 
and shrewd. But the readers for whom this book is intended will probably find that 
it is more confusing than enlightening. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE DutcH CHurcH. Church Documents collected and edited 
by W. A. Visser ’'T Hooft. Translated from the German by Tilly Weinstock. 
1944. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 
7%" x 434". 94 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE Secretary of the World Council of Churches has here collected an impres- 
sively courageous and illuminating series of pronouncements in 1940-3 of his country’s 
“established” (but during this period, of course, persecuted and cold-shouldered) 
Reformed Church—sometimes joined by the chief Free Churches and Roman Catholics. 
The differences in their behaviour do not appear to have been great. Thus, whereas 
the latter have excommunicated all Nazis, the established church has advocated the 
use of the traditional Censura Morum to exclude “unrepentant followers of the alien 
religion” (p. 77). By refraining from publishing the protest she made against the 
deportation of Jews she succeeded in saving her own baptised non-Aryans, unlike the 
Catholics, who persisted in publishing their protest despite the threat of that reprisal. 
But she did make her protests, often in strong language: and it appears that the 
resistance of most of her loyal members has been due not so much to Dutch nationalism 
as to the Reformed attitude towards an evil State here clearly articulated —an attitude 
which differs notably from the submission of most German Lutherans, in the political 
sphere, to any ‘‘powers that be.” On the other hand, the religious exclusiveness of 
the Barmen Declaration is here reflected only in an unofficial confession of faith: the 
‘Directions for Ecclesiastical Discussion’’ sponsored by the Synod’s Committee and 
accepted by representatives of ‘‘the various denominations” (p. 59) is a more tem- 
perate and balanced document. The biblical quotations are mostly apt and judicious. 
A tribute to the stand made by most members of the Churches is quoted from the 
underground paper Vrij Nederland. 

H. P. KIncpon 


Der FUEHRER. Hitler’s Rise to Power. By Konrad Heiden. Translated by Ralph 
Manheim and Norbert Guterman. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 7%” x 5”. 
614 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


HERR HEIDEN has had exceptional advantages in the writing of this book: he 
could tap the resources of that “‘unique collection,” the Hoover Library at Stanford 
University, California (p. 5). He could, for instance, consult the Vdélkischer 
Beobachter for the early speeches of the Fuehrer. To English students no such source 
has been accessible: the file of the Vélkischer Beobachter at the British Museum 
begins only with 1932, that of the Angriff with 1935. And Herr Heiden has 
made good use of his opportunities. His theme is the triumph of the ‘‘armed intel- 
lectual” (p. 17), and the “‘intellectual” in the special sense in which he uses the term 
is a type characterized, not by a common economic or material interest, but by a 
common outlook. The intellectual, the product of mass education, asks, as his sole 
criterion, ‘‘Will it work?’’ He has a sense of class superiority due to an education 
above the average. The ‘‘armed bohemian,’ as Herr Heiden sees him, is thus the 
“intellectual” who has not found his place in society, a “mixture of ruffian and 
idealist’’ (p. 320). 

This book attempts to interpret the revolution of our day ‘‘in terms of modern 
sociology .. . as the organization of modern society by the intellectual” (p. 90). It 
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is a very lengthy book—in parts it could have been shortened with advantage—but it 
should be read with attention. In some ways the title is ill-chosen, for the book is 
not primarily a biography of Hitler, but the fullest and most strictly relevant account 
that we possess of the preparation for, and the accomplishment of, the National 
Socialist Revolution. Unfortunately Herr Heiden gives us no precise references to 
sources; the student would address to him an urgent appeal—while the material on 
which this book is based is still fresh in his mind let him publish a supplement making 
good this omission and thus give to his readers the opportunity, when hostilities have 
ceased, of making a satisfying use of this brilliant reconstruction of the way in which 
the armed bohemian achieved his fatal triumph. 
NorMAN H. Baynes 


THE JUNKER IN THE PRUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION UNDER WILLIAM II, 1888-1914. By 
Lysbeth Walker Muncy, Ph.D., Instructor in History and Government at Sweet 
Briar College. 1944. (Providence, Rhode Island: Brown University. 914” x 
6”. ix +256 pp. Map. Biblio. $3.00.) 


Tuts scholarly, fully documented work covers not only the period 1888-1914 but 
also the historical development, mental characteristics and social and economic back- 
ground (statistically analysed) of the Junker class; it also gives much information 
about Prussian Government organization. 

Formerly, and even today largely, East Elbian landowners, with an important 
place in local government and many sons in the army, the Junkers, as the result of 
agricultural depression increasingly entered the administrative and, more rarely, the 
judicial branches of the central Prussian Government. They seldom took up other 
professions. This was done partly for a career or a living but also to influence Govern- 
ment policies in favour of their own class. Their loyalty to the King and the conser- 
vatives did not extend to supporting policies savouring of progress or reform. Though 
somewhat narrow-minded and not over-intelligent as a class they were shrewd enough 
at times to modify their prejudices and ally themselves with abler politicians and big 
industrialists and to marry outside their class. But the spread of technology and 
Parliamentary politics tended to lessen their influence in the Reich Government. 
They still remain, however, a powerful barrier to democratic, and even liberal, reforms. 

The book has a good index, a valuable bibliography of 180 German works and a 
useful glossary. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


GERMANY’S THREE ReEicus. Their History and Culture. By Edmond Vermeil, 
Professor at the Sorbonne. Translated by E. W. Dickes. 1945. (London: 
Dakers. 8” X 51%". 420 pp. 18s.) 


THE title of the present work would seem to promise some sort of systematic 
survey of German history from the tenth century down to the present moment. 
Actually it goes back to the ancient world to reiterate the unprovable assertion that 
present-day German barbarity is in part explained by the fact that so little of ancient 
Germania fell within the Roman Empire. Political history, however, is in the main 
relegated to the background and one is driven to the conclusion that what Professor 
Vermeil intends is a study of the movement of ideas in Germany through the centuries. 
There would in truth, be plenty of room for such an attempt but it would have to 
be carried out with the historian’s strict attention to chronological evolution and to 
the influence of political and other factors on the successive generations of German 
thinkers. Unfortunately Professor Vermeil has modelled his method on the cloudiest 
traditions of German Geistesgeschichte in which abstract terms are treated as concrete 
factors and sweeping, often specious generalizations tend to take the place of sober 
record. In the mediaeval period he is obviously not at home, but from the Reformation 
onwards the chapters grow steadily more copious as Professor Vermeil is increasingly 
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on familiar ground. He darts backward and forward between one period and another, 
bethinking himself, for instance, in the middle of the Aufklérung of something he has 
forgotten to say, or has already said, about the Reformation. He is deeply read in 
the writings of the Bismarckian, Wilhelmine and Nazi publicists, but glancing al- 
lusions to secondary figures such as Hasse (Naumann is strangely omitted) leave the 
bemused and confused reader to supply a background of knowledge which the book 
itself should provide, at least in a bibliography. The book is not without illuminating 
flashes, but what do readers think of the following explanation (from p. 195) of Bis- 
marckian Germany’s unpopularity with her neighbours: ‘‘It is possible that Germany 
never understood that nations recommended themselves to, foreigners more by indo- 
lence, carelessness, and gracefulness, by spending their leisure time beautifully in 
pursuit of a real culture, than by the exaltation of toil and the apologia for output’’? 


I. M. Massey 


GERMANY—FROM DEFEAT TO DEFEAT. By Karl Spiecker. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Seton-Watson. Amplifying notes by Dr. Karl Meyer. Translated 
by Hilda Becker and Barbara Barclay Carter. 1945. (London: Macdonald. 
Cross-Roads Series. 7144” X 5’. xviii + 159 pp. 5s.) 


Dr. SPIECKER has written a sincere and courageous book, though many 
English readers will find themselves unable to go the whole way with him in his argu- 
ment. As Professor Seton-Watson points out in the Preface, the author’s views on 
some subjects, particularly on ‘‘Prussianism,” may prove useful correctives to current 
misconceptions. The book also gives some useful information on German affairs 
between the wars, for example, parties and Governments, election figures showing 
the rise of the National Socialists. But the author tries to prove too much: National- 
Socialism is due to the Treaty of Versailles and to the enemies of German democracy 
who undermined the Republic from within; ‘‘intelligent, level-headed, disciplined 
people never felt the temptation to pledge themselves to National-Socialism”’ (p. 138); 
“the propagandistic and persuasive power of Nationa!-Socialism has always been 
extremely limited, although the fact that millions of Germans of either sex surrendered 
to it in a period of fermentation seems evidence to the contrary”’ (p. 140); ‘if anything 
was adapted to make the German people resign themselves to their destiny, it was the 
attitude of the outside world which gave the Hitler régime every chance that had 
been denied tc the Republic and permitted him every step and every success that to 
another would have been forbidden” (p. 107); “‘. . . for world opinion showed little 
tenderness towards National-Sccialism and its régime, and day by day gave what 
would have been fuel for the fire of elements in Germany eager for revenge” (p. 120). 

It is always misleading and unfair to detach quotations from their context, and 
there is indeed a certain truth in the passages just quoted, but Dr. Spiecker should 
have known that his readers would be critical, if not actively unfriendly. He would 
perhaps have been wiser simply to suggest the danger of attempting to prove too 
much from History; to point to the contributory causes within and without Germany 
which produced National-Socialism, and to explain the existence now and through- 
out the National-Socialist period of an “‘unsurrendering minority” in Germany. He 
could then have made his case without leaving in his reader’s mind the doubts which 
are bound to arise from his inconsistencies. 

H. .G. LippELi 


PRELUDE TO SILENCE. The End of the German Republic. By Arnold Brecht. 
1944. (New York, London: Oxford University Press. 8” 5%". 156 pp. 
$2.00. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a lawyer’s record of the end of the German Republic. To him the ‘‘legal” 
end came with Hitler’s dissolution in July 1933 of all parties, except his own, which 
robbed Parliament of its constitutional basis. Perhaps this is carrying constitution- 
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alism too far; for February 1933 had already seen the cancellation of all safeguards 
of individual liberties throughout Germany. What makes this book interesting is its 
detached summary of pre-Nazi politics and its careful analysis of the steady growth 
of the anti-totalitarian parties up to 1930. Without proportional representation of 
the German kind, the author says, Hitler would have gained a mere ten, at most 
twenty seats in the Reichstag in 1930, when he actually emerged with over one 
hundred deputies. 

Dr. Brecht was Prussia’s representative in the Reichsrat where he repudiated 
Hitler’s encroachments as late as February 2, 1933. It was he who pleaded Prussia'’s 
case before the Supreme Court against von Papen’s attempt to oust the Socialist 
Premier of Prussia. Von Papen, as Chancellor, was convicted of having infringed 
the constitution; yet he remained in office and Hitler simply repeated von Papen’s 
action—without, this time, giving the Supreme Court a chance of re-stating its find- 
ings. Coming from a great jurist this book ought to be read with much care. 


F. W. Pick 


THE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. By Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio. 
1944. (Washington. D.C.: Brookings Institution. London: Faber & Faber. 
94%" xX 6”. xi+116 pp. Maps. $2.00. 10s.) 


LikE other books issued by the Brookings Institution this work, by one of the 
trustees and a distinguished French engineer and economist, contains much useful 
data... Factually it is excellent, but, in some cases, arguments for alternative proposals 
put forward by other authorities are dismissed a little summarily. Thus the proposal 
to discourage German industry is rejected on the grounds that only half the popu- 
lation could then be supported although the Institut fiir Konjunkturférschung and 
other German authorities assert that Germany can support over 80 per cent of her 
population even with her present agricultural system. The separation of the Rhine- 
land, the decentralization of administration and the scheme—proposed by, among 
others, the Dutch Minister to the United States—for transferring shares in German 
industries to the Allies, are also rejected. The authors come to the conclusion that a 
general system of control over German industry is impracticable and undesirable and 
that only military force can be relied on, though they hold that certain economic 
controls, especially over aluminium, alloy steels and oil would help. 

In view of the enormous and growing use of electric power in industry, especially 
munitions, the authors urge the international control of Germany’s electric power 
supply (incidentally proposed in The Times by the present reviewer about four years 
ago). To prevent evasion the erection of private stations could be subject to licence 
as in Great Britain today. 

The administration of military control they would delegate to an Allied Board, 
with perhaps five members, who would be the executing agency with power of inde- 
pendent action. This Board would also maintain supervisors to detect rearmament 
and would report evasions to the aggressor Government and, if necessary, itself at 
once apply force or at least sanctions. Inadequate as some of the arguments may seem, 
the book is a really valuable contribution to the German problem. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


Tue PoiticAL FutuRE OF GERMANY. 1944. (London: The Polish Ministry of 
Preparatory Work Concerning the Peace Conference. Information Notes, No. 4. 
934" X 6. 54 pp. Maps. n.p.) 


This booklet is the fourth of a series of well-written Information Notes on various, 
mostly Polish, aspects of the German problem. In view of Germany’s treatment of the 
Poles for the last 150 years and especially since 1939, it is remarkably moderate in argument, 
proposals and tone. The case for decentralizing Germany is fairly presented and the 
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problem of re-education realistically examined. Figures from the Statistisches Jahrbuch 
and other German sources, showing the decreasing German birth-rate prove the falsity of 
the Lebensraum argument. Hitler’s speech to his generals at Obersalzberg, August 22, 
1939, on the way to wage the war is given. If authentic, and there is no reason to doubt it, 
it gives a striking picture of Germany’s planned cruelty in advance of the war. 


T. Se. 


THE Swiss CONTRIBUTION TO WESTERN CIviLizATION. By Dr. Raphael E. G. 
Armattoe. With a Foreword by Professor Julian S. Huxley, F.R.S. 1944. 
(Dundalk: Dundalgan Press. 7144” x5’. 91 pp. 5s.) 


In his Preface, the author states that ‘this little sketch is neither a national 
biography nor yet a comprehensive survey of Swiss men of science and letters.” It is 
more in the nature of an annotated list, classified according to fields of activity. The 
notes are of unequal value, and are in some cases misleading, but the booklet does 
succeed in calling attention to the part Swiss scholars, scientists and artists have 
played in Western civilization, a part which, as the author points out, tends to be 
overlooked because they use the same languages as their big neighbours, and have 
often worked abroad. An index makes quick reference easy, but the information 
given is in most cases scanty, and the choice and arrangement show unfamiliarity with 
the subject. The section devoted to Swiss achievements in the natural sciences is 
written with more assurance, and should prove useful as a short guide. 

A brief introduction gives an outline of Swiss institutions, with special reference 
to education. 

E. St1FF 


THE CzEcHOsLovAK Cause. An Account of the Problems of International Law in 
Relation to Czechoslovakia. By Eduard Taborsky. With a Preface by René 
Cassin. 1944. (London: Witherby, for the Czechoslovak Branch of the Inter- 
national Law Association. 834” x 5144”. xi +158 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE vicissitudes of the Czechoslovak Republic since 1938 have led to a vast 
number of complicated problems of international law. Many of these problems are 
not solely of interest to Czechoslovakia but recur with other nations. Czechoslov- 
akia’s ‘‘case”’ for the righting of injustices is not only strong but fairly well known. 
Nevertheless the position in international law is laden with difficulties. Mr. Taborsky 
presents his country’s case with considerable vigour, though he is not always con- 
vincing. The most ticklish problems are the illegality of the Munich settlement and 
the juridical continuity of the Czechoslovak State, two matters closely connected. 
His emphatic affirmation of the latter will not meet with universal approval.! 

An interesting chapter deals with Czechoslovak jurisdiction abroad: naturally 
the High Court decisions in re Amand are disliked and generally the British Courts 
are said to be “‘rather restrictive.’’ A sub-heading ‘British and Soviet Systems 
Compared’”’ in the section on Czechoslovak military courts is disappointing as little 
information is available about the Soviet system. This book usefully reminds us 
of many problems (not all abstract) of the existence of which we might have been 
ignorant. Although it is not easy to agree with all its conclusions, it contains suffi- 
cient material of value and of general importance to warrant study. 


S. W. D. Rowson 
1Cf. Bulletin of International News, October 28, 1944, p. 899. 
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In DaRKEst HunGaRY. By G. P&léczy-Horvath. With an Introduction by Count 
Michael K4rolyi. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 734” x 5”. 158 pp. 5s.) 


M. PAL6czy-HorvatH’s book was acclaimed in some circles, as giving a true 
picture of social conditions in Hungary. The Introduction states that the book was 
written in collaboration with a Hungarian peasant; the concluding chapters survey, 
in fact, recent events in Hungary from an individual and sincere, if extreme, point of 
view, condemning all anti-German parties of the legal opposition, which incidentally 
form the backbone of the present Provisional Government, for their spirit of compro- 
mise, and inviting the Allies to enter into a conspiracy with ‘‘the people,”’ i.e., some 
unspecified revolutionary underground movement. 

The historical portion of the work, on the other hand, is a piece of irresponsible 
journalism, based on a string of amazing misrepresentations. Maintaining throughout 
a pseudo-naive tone, the author poses as the spokesman of the “‘four million’’ landless 
labourers (p. 35) (their actual number, according to the census of 1930, was 1,555,243, 
including dependants). As such, he offers a startling re-interpretation of Hungarian 
history. A new theory of the ethnic origin of the Hungarian people, making them the 
descendants of the baggage-carrying slaves of Attila, is one of his discoveries. Another 
is his contention, taken straight from the Nazi armoury, that the introduction of 
priestcraft—that is, the adoption of Christianity—put an end to the idyllic happiness 
of the pagan Hungarians and taught the lords how to oppress the serfs. Subsequent 
Hungarian history is next sketched in the crudest colours, seen as a constant struggle 
between ‘‘the people” and ‘“‘the lords’’—the latter even refusing to speak the Magyar 
language of their serfs until 1830 (the existence of a great body of vital Hungarian 
literature written by ‘“‘the lords” being conveniently ignored). M. Paléczy-Horvath 
then pours ridicule on the great national risings against the Habsburgs: R&akéczi’s 
kuruc army was recruited from brigands, while the revolution of 1848 was ‘“‘stolen’”’ 
by the lords who used Habsburg soldiers against the Hungarian serfs. And so we come 
to the Compromise of 1867, made, according to the author, by a “handful of ambitious 
politicians’”’ (p. 84) to get jobs for themselves—certainly a novel interpretation for the 
motives which actuated such men as Deak, Eétvés and Andrassy. 

The present condition of the Hungarian peasantry is described with similar 
theatrical exaggeration—we hear of labourers spooning the non-existent soup from 
empty plates and working 18 to 20 hours a day for less than 2d. The lot of the agri- 
cultural poor in Hungary is, no doubt, a hard one, but it is shared by the peasantry 
in all South-Eastern Europe. As is pointed out in a recent Chatham House publi- 
cation, Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the Aegean,} the average yearly income in 
Hungary, in common with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Roumania and Greece, is £16 to 17 
a year. The poverty of the peasant class is thus not a special Hungarian phenomenon, 
caused by the oppressive rule of the landowners, but is a widespread symptom and 
direct result of relative over-population and lack of capital. 

Count Michael K4rolyi contributes a congenial Introduction to M. P&aléczy- 
Horvath’s book. Part of his argument is a vindication of his own administration in 
1918-19, the fall of which he attributes, not to the inherent weakness and incompetence 
of his régime, but to some dark conspiracy on the part of the Western Powers, and of 
Great Britain in particular, to effect a ‘‘ruthless suppression of all forces of popular 
democracy in the new Europe.”’ His other main point is an admonition to his country- 
men to break with their thousand-year-old Teutonic orientation (the main manifes- 
tation of which has been an almost continuous struggle against the Germans) and to 
throw in their lot with the Slavs. He looks forward to the hegemony of the Slav 
peoples on the Danube, ignoring the fact that at least half of the riparian States 
(Austrians, Hungarians, Roumanians) are ethically non-Slavonic. Count Ka4rolyi 
regards the Czechs as the natural leaders of a future Danubian Confederation, owing 


1London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 3s. New York, Toronto, Bombay, 
Melbourne, Cape Town, Oxford University Press, 1944. 
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to their ‘‘outstanding abilities in ... organization and statecraft” (p. 18), though 
ideas of hegemony and leadership seem to be strangely incompatible with the con- 
ception of the free confederation he advocates. 


N. J. Szenczi 


Tue RisE oF PotisH Democracy. By W. J. Rose, B.A. (Man.), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. (Cracow), Professor of Polish Literature and History in the University of 
London. 1944. (London: Bell. 74%” x5”. vii + 253 pp. Map. 10s.) 


Two considerations have led the author to write this book: ‘‘(1) the still wide- 
spread ignorance of the achievements of the Polish nation in the field of public affairs, 
and (2) the amount of nonsense and falsehood, often based on facts that are quite 
out of date, still being put about on the whole subject.” 

Anyone who wishes to understand the sequence of events in Poland should read 
Professor Rose’s extremely lucid, consistent and impartial narrative. The book 
consists of two parts: the first, up to the war of liberation 1914-19; the second, 
covering the twenty years of Polish independence. In both Part 1 and Part 1, the 
author sets forth the constant aims and efforts of the Polish authorities to develop the 
principles of democracy, as well as the currents which checked them; he points out 
both achievements and mistakes. Finally, he states his conviction that those who 
hold that the catastrophe which overtook Poland in September 1939 was a consequence 
of Polish political blunders during the preceding twenty years are mistaken. 
“Nothing,” he says, ‘‘could be further from the truth. It was a consequence of the 
political blunders of the whole of Europe . . . Not even the most perfect government 
in Warsaw could have avoided the catastrophe’’ (p. 245). 

In his conclusion, the author also draws attention to the exceptionally severe 
manner in which Poles are so often judged. ‘Other peoples in Europe may permit 
themselves to make mistakes, but the Poles dare not. Other peoples can allow large 
latitude to ‘non-conformists’ of various types, without running risk of dissolving the 
social order. The Poles cannot” (p. 245). 

On points of detail, it is noticeable that while conditions in former Austrian and 
Prussian Poland, Warsaw and Lodz, are dealt with at length and with considerable 
accuracy, the author hardly mentions the development of democracy in Eastern 
Poland and makes no mention of the influence of Wilno University in this direction. 
As early as 1817, the citizens of the three provinces of Wiino, Grodno and Kovno, 
petitioned Tsar Alexander I to emancipate the peasants whose position in the Russian 
Empire was far worse than at any time in pre-partition Poland and in the Congress 
Kingdom. 

In the chapter on education, when speaking of the activities of the community 
in spreading education among young people and illiterates, the author fails to mention 
the Polish Macierz Szkolna (Polish Educational Association), which was organized 
on the model of the Czech Matica Skalna in 1905, was afterwards closed by the 
Tsarist authorities and resumed its activities in 1917. At the time of the outbreak 
of the war in 1939, the Association possessed its own elementary schools and libraries 
in all communes, as well as a number of secondary schools. Its funds were derived 
from private contributions and endowments and were very considerable. 


JAN BALINSKI-JUNDZILL 


THE DemocraTic HERITAGE OF PoLanD. An Anthology edited by Manfred Kridl, 
Jézef Wittlin and Wladislaw Malinowski. With a Preface by Bertrand Russell. 
1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 834” X 534". 236 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus book provides a very comprehensive account of Polish progressive thought. 
It begins with a great humanist and a political philosopher of the sixteenth century 
whose works give an account of and criticize the parliamentary system of the Polish 
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State. It contains extracts {rom the works of Konarski, Staszyc and Kollontay who 
were mainly responsible for the great educational and political reforms which culmi- 
nated in the Constitution of 1791. 

After giving due attention to the poets and historians who represent the Romantic 
Age and novelists like Prus who face the new social and industrial problems of the 
industrial age, they turn to contemporary thinkers—a section which is of special 
importance today when uninstructed foreign opinion is apt to regard Poland from 
1918 to 1939 as a home of reaction and “fascism.”’ The editors emphasize the fact 
that the Poles in fighting for liberty use as their motto ‘‘for your freedom and ours,” 
a phrase used in the war against Tsarist Russia in 1830. 

Bertrand Russell in an interesting Preface notes that ‘‘Polish socialism has re- 
mained democratic. Lenin’s abandonment of democracy, which had a great influence 
in Western countries, had very little among the Poles.” 


A. Bruce BoswEL. 


U.S.S.R. 


Sout or Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. 1944. (London: Sheed & Ward. 8” x 514”. 
xi +172 pp. Illus. Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 


THE claim made by the author that this book is an ‘‘outline of Russia's spiritual 
history,” giving the ‘‘salient aspects of Russian religious culture and tradition’’ pre- 
sents the reviewer with a difficult task, since its merits may be obscured by its failure 
to fulfil that promise. Except in the earlier chapters, Miss Iswolsky gives no account 
of the history of the Russian Church, or of the formative historical influences to which 
it was subjected. A few outstanding names in Russian ecclesiastical history are 
selected for fuller treatment, but the institutions in which religious life found expression 
are barely indicated, while the impact of religious culture on the life of the Russian 
people is almost completely ignored. 

In the course of the book its purpose seems to change. The earlier part, by 
emphasizing the significance of certain religious thinkers, almost suggests that Russian 
history is the history of the Russian Church; the doubts and moral difficulties of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are attributed largely to Peter the Great’s sup- 
pression of the Patriarchate and the changes introduced in the governance of the 
Church. But as the greatest figures in more recent Russian history are not linked 
with the Church, the emphasis shifts to the spiritual or mystical, rather than the reli- 
gious character of the peculiar Russian greatness. This adds to the reader’s difficulty 
in grasping the principle on which the selection of subject matter has been made. If 
the Russian religious tradition is the main theme, then it is understandable that 
Soloviev’s attitude and writings should be analysed more fully than Tolstoy’s, but on 
what principle is Pushkin, whose influence was primarily literary, included, while 
Turgenev, whose writings profoundly affected the thought of his generation, is not 
even mentioned? 

If it is possible to generalize about an entire people, the work of the great Russian 
writers suggests that at their best they are peculiarly liable to a passionate mysticism, 
reckless in their search for truth, and capable of extraordinarily comprehensive and 
profound spiritual experiences. To equate this with religious force, and to present the 
equation as the tradition of Christian humanism, is not really satisfactory. 

The confusion Lecween religious and mystical experience is clearly evident in the 
references to Alexander Block, and in the interpretation of the appearance of the figure 
of Christ in his poern The Twelve. Block is a mystical, but not a religious writer; 
being intensely Russian, he drew his images from the Russian Church, and the figure 


of Christ is the traditional folk-symbol of the attainment of happiness through suf- 
fering. 
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If the book has a purpose, it is a plea for the reunion of the Orthodox with the 
Catholic Church. This, perhaps, explains why Soloviev is treated so fully, since he 
is claimed by both. The Orthodox Church, it is suggested, is not schismatic; it was 
only accidental and irrelevant historical circumstances which caused its separation 
from Rome. 


J. DgeGras 


Tue U.S.S.R. A Geographical Survey. By James S. Gregory, B.A., F.R.G.S. and 
D. W. Shave, M.Sc. 1944. (London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney: Harrap. 
7%" X 5". 636 pp. Maps. Charts. Illus. Biblio. 21s.) 


Tuis is a geographical handbook and contains a mass of factual information 
drawn largely from Russian sources hitherto inaccessible to the Anglo-Saxon reader. 
The Western European and American have been too much accustomed to studying 
the Russias through the medium of the foreign observer, and this picture of the 
Russian environment has a freshness derived from the use of new sources. At the 
same time the bibliography has some gaps. It would be interesting to know that the 
authors were acquainted with Milioukov’s! rather than Mirsky’s? history, with Mavor’s 
solid Economic History of Russia® and for the Baltic lands with Kuppfer’s Baltische 
Landeskunde‘ and Mortensen’s Litauen.' The treatment of the Baltic lands is, indeed, 
very summary. 


The design of the book is good: general chapters on structure and relief, climate, 
soil and vegetation, history, farming and industry are followed by careful regional 
studies. At the end of the book are short surveys of communications, trade and 
population distributions. The execution does not quite conform to the plan. The 
tax on prose writing of a mass of detail is very heavy, and this account of the Russias 
staggers along under the weight of its load. Moreover, it seems given to French 
writers only, at the moment, to handle the raw material of regional geography and to 
achieve the vivid presentation of a landscape. These authors stop at conscientious 
description, and unless the reader already knows something of the U.S.S.R. and a 
good deal of geographical technique, he will find both the general and the regional 
chapters rather dull. 

The book is plentifully illustrated by diagrammatic sketches. Many of these 
are clear and interesting, largely because, in keeping with the letterpress, they suggest 
an approach to the Russian environment new to English readers. Figures 22, 46 and 
55 are cases in point. It would, however, have been more satisfactory if the authors 
had included one or two genuine maps as distinct from diagrams. The immense 
amount of information in the letterpress calls for geological and natural vegetation 
maps and for something better than the confusing little diagram on population distri- 
bution. It is a pity, also, that the authors after so much labour on the manuscript 
should not have been able to make use of the geographer’s medium of the well- 
annotated photograph. 

So large a piece of work on a country in a phase of rapid transition is bound to 
provoke criticism, but a solid contribution has been made to geographical literature 
on the U.S.S.R. in English, and for that a great number of readers in Great Britain 
and in the United States may be sufficiently thankful. The authors have put through 
a mass of work with great detachment and accuracy, and if every gap in geographical 
literature were to be filled as competently as this one, we should have good cause to 
be satisfied. 

H. G. STEERS 


1Milioukov, Seignobos and Eisenmann, Histoire de Russie, 3 vols. (Paris, 1932). 
2Mirsky, A History of Russia (London, Benn, 1927). 

‘London, Dent, 1925. 

‘Riga, 1911. 

‘Hamburg, 1926. 
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Russo-PottisH REvaTions. An Historical Survey. Edited by Serge Konovalov, 
Professor of Russian in the University of Birmingham, Lecturer in Slavonic 
Studies at the University of Oxford. 1945. (London: Cresset Press. 
7%" x 5”. 90 pp. Maps. 4s.) 


IN this little book, the new Professor of Russian at Oxford completes the task 
assigned to the late Sir John Maynard by the Anglo-Soviet Public Relations Associ- 
ation. The method of presenting the subject is that of a bald historical narrative 
based on, and often quoting at length, standard secondary sources, and containing 
in the text and appendices, statements of the Russian, Polish and British attitudes to 
the questions at issue. The severe compression which the limits of the book make 
inevitable has prevented Professor Konovalov from making what might have been 
an invaluable contribution to present discussions. Too much is left out (e.g., the 
whole question of the ‘‘A’’ and “‘B” extensions of the Curzon line); some things are 
dealt with but not explained (e.g., the Uniat Church). In his endeavour to focus 
correctly the issue of the Western Lands, the editor perhaps understates the im- 
portance of the Soviet-Polish issue to the future of ethnic Poland as well. One thing 
is made clear: that on the issue of Poland’s eastern frontier responsible British opinion 
has never varied. It is a tribute to the ingenuity and persistence of Polish propaganda 
that so many Members of Parliament and others are prepared to denounce the present 
British Government for upholding a thesis which was that of the British Government 
in 1919-20 when relations with Soviet Russia were at their worst. The editor certainly 
deserves thanks for calling attention to a remarkable article on the whole question 
written by the great Lord Salisbury in 1863.1 This may well suggest the origin of the 
eminently sound views advanced by the latter’s. nephew, more than half a century 
later. 

Max BELOFF 


LANDSMEN AND SEAFARERS. By Maurice Lovell. 1944. (London, Toronto, Bombay, 
Sydney: Harrap. The Soviets and Ourselves Series, No. 1. 9%” xX 6%”. 
64 pp. Illus. Charts. 7s. 6d.) 


It was inevitable and correct that the ‘America and Britain’’ series should have been 
followed by one on the British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R. (Is it not time we stopped 
calling Russia, ‘‘the Soviets’?). The task is a more difficult one, since the basis for a 
genuine comparison is much narrower. The present volume is however a satisfactory 
beginning and, as the title shows, Mr. Lovell has found a useful starting point in the 
geographical setting of the two empires. The comparison is developed with a genuine 
feeling for landscape and its history and the charts and photographs are, as the publishers 
claim, an integral part of the text. One can imagine that Mr. Lovell’s book will be helpful 
to those who have to lecture on the Soviet Union and one would like to see some of the 
“‘Tsotype” charts available for use with an epidiascope. Illustrations of this kind are more 
vivid on the screen than on the printed page. . 

As usual, in “popular’’ writings of this kind, the book is marred by a number of easily 
avoidable errors: Ivan IV is confused with Ivan III; Alexander II appears for Alexander I; 
a sea-battle takes place off the Turkish coast in 1618. Like nearly all recent writers, Mr. 
Lovell under-estimates the extent to which Russia was industrializing herself before the 
Revolution and thereby credits the Soviet system with achievements which would no 
doubt have come about anyhow and possibly at less cost. Mr. Lovell rightly remarks that 
ignorance about the British Commonwealth in Great Britain helps to vitiate comparisons 
which might otherwise be helpful; one is therefore surprised to find that he regards Nepal 
as being part of the Commonwealth. Nevertheless, a reasonable little book. 


M. B. 
‘Quarterly Review, vol. 113, 1863. 
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THOUGHTS ON AFRICAN CiTIzENsHIP. By T. R. Batten, Vice-Principal, Makerere 
College, Uganda. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape 
Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. African Welfare 
Series. 71%" K 434". vi+77 pp. 2s.) 


In the latest of this excellent series written for educated Africans, the Vice- 
Principal of Makerere College in Uganda examines the claim for immediate self- 
government made by small African minorities in some dependencies. He concludes 
this to be impracticable until a true sense of citizenship, involving the acceptance of 
new responsibilities as well as the claiming of new rights, has been awakened among 
the mass of the people. Mr. Batten stresses the urgent need for educated Africans 
to help raise the level of their own less fortunate fellows, rather than leave it all to 
the Government and the British taxpayer. His analysis of present-day trends of 
thought among the educated African élite should prove instructive to the European 
reader. 


EvspetH HUXLEY 


For a New Arrica. Proceedings of the Conference on Africa—New Perspectives. 
With Addresses by Paul Robeson and Max Yergan. 1944. (New York: Council 
on African Affairs. 8%” X 5%”. 52 pp. 10 cents.) 


This report of a Conference held in New York under the auspices of the Council on 
African Affairs contains addresses by Paul Robeson and Dr. Max Yergan, and summaries 
of discussions. The main resolution was a call to the United States to secure international 
action for African progress, and to assist in reforming practices of unfair trading, forced 
labour and racial discrimination in employment. Much of the criticism was directed 
against Great Britain, and there was little recognition of any social or political progress 
made in the war years in British areas. An international agency on the lines of UNRRA 
was considered to be the most speedy and effective method of improving the general 
condition of the African peoples. 


MARGARET READ 


INDIA 
OxFoRD PAMPHLETS ON INDIAN ArFarrs. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 


No. 1. The Cultural Problem. By A.J. Appasamy and others. 1943. 714” x434". 
64 pp. 1s. 6d. As. 8. 


4. Indian States. By K. M. Pannikar. 1943. 74%” x 4%". 32 pp. 9d. 


As. 6. 

5. Democracy in India. By A. Appadorai. 1943. 74%” x 434”. 31 pp. 
9d. As. 6. 

6. Ceylon. By H. A. J. Hulugalle. 1942. 744” x 434”. 32 pp. Map. 9d. 
As. 6. 

7. Social Problems. By S. Natarajan. 1943. 744%” x 434”. 32 pp. 9d. 
As. 6. 


8. The Food Supply. By Radhakamal Mukerjee,M.A., Ph.D. 1944. 714” x 
434". 32 pp. 9d. As. 6. 


10. Industrialization. By P. S. Lokanathan. 1943. 7144” x 434". 32 pp. 
Map. Chart. 9d. As. 6. 


12. The Health of India. By John B. Grant. 1943. 714” x 434”. 32 pp. 
Chart. 9d. As. 6. 


13. Irag. By Seton Lloyd. 1943. 74%” x 4%". 32 pp. Map. 9d. As. 6. 
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15. The Educational System. By K. G. Saiyadain and others. 1943. 714” x 
434". 64pp. 1s. 6d. As. 12. 


16. Atlas of India. By A.M.Lorenzo. 714” x 434". 32pp. Maps. 9d. As. 8. 
18. War-Time Prices. By P. J. Thomas. 1943. 744” x 434". 32 pp. 9d. As. 6. 


THE Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, of which twelve are reviewed here, 
mark a most significant change in the trend of thought in India—at any rate as pre- 
sented to the outside world. They give a welcome and long overdue intimation of the 
break-away of the reasoning and scientifically equipped mind from the sterile political 
controversies of ‘‘non-co-operation,”’ as from the stultifying conservatism of others— 
which attitudes have had an equal responsibility for the deepening of misunderstanding, 
distrust and suspicion between Great Britain and India. It is most encouraging to 
find the healthy methods of research and study being emplcyed in the service of India. 
The Cultural Problem (No. 1 of the Series) gives the views of men of different races and 
modes of thought, and as such is most informing. Appadorai’s Democracy in India 
(No. 5) comes from the pen of a clear thinker and his study of the application of this 
Western form of government to an old country of the East is well worth reading, espe- 
cially if one reads Pannikar’s Indian States (No. 4) too and notes the challenge of the 
doctrine of paramountcy, the claim of suzerainty and feudal subordination that these 
pages present; and realizes, nevertheless, that it is in these very States that we have 
ideal laboratories of social and political experiment. 

The double pamphlet on Education (No. 15) seems to emphasize the mistakes of 
the past and the still unsatisfactory thinking and planning of today on this vital 
question. 

Industrialization (No. 10) adds to the stimulating thought provoked by the gem 
called the Atlas of India (No. 16)—a misleading title by the way. Here are facts and 
figures scientifically tabulated, valuable information of India’s resources and possi- 
bilities accurately set down, for all to read and understand. This is sure to be a most 
helpful book of reference in the coming days of reconstruction. 

Food Supply (No. 8) and Health (No. 12) are two useful little books and worth 
study. So are the guide books on Ceylon and Iraq (Nos. 6 and 13). 

The whole series has been well planned, and in almost every case the writers have 
been well chosen. One feels there is great hope for Indian progress if these men are, 
as they must be, typical of modern thinking India. 





A. M. PENNELL 


A Suort History oF InpiA. By W. H. Moreland, C.S.I., C.I.E., and Atul Chandra 
Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 2nd Edition, revised, 1944. (London, Bombay, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 834” X54". xiv +548 pp. 
Maps. 21s.) 


THE names of the two authors of this book would alone guarantee its value to 
students of Indian history. But this book is more than a straight historical narrative. 
It is an objective and scrupulously fair interpretation of India’s historical experience. 
Better still, it treats India as an evolving society, and works together into one pattern 
all the many and brightly coloured strands of her racial, social, economic and political 
history. This is an immense improvement on the ordinary arrangement which gives 
to Indian history the aspect of a series of catastrophic breaks. The authors of this 
book trace the steady evolution and development which underlie the various external 
invasions and internal strifes and show how the present political and demographic 
map of the country has been produced. 

Nothing of important is missing from the record, and, needless to say, the most 
important man of all in India, the peasant, is not forgotten. 


J. CoaTMAN 
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THE Future oF INDIA. By Penderel Moon. 1945. (London: Pilot Press. Target 
for Tomorrow Series. 834” X54". 64 pp. Map. Illus. 5s.) 


Mr. Moon has written a stimulating brochure analysing the economic problems 
which will demand the attention of the future Government of India. He discusses 
that future on the thesis that the British people have not faced the possibility that 
a constitution-making body may fail to emerge in India or, if it loes succeed in emerg- 
ing, may fail to produce a new constitution. 

He claims that British rule is now essentially sterile, and contains no possibility 
of development owing to its inability to evoke and utilize the creative impulses of 
the people. 

His study is well conceived, but it must be confessed that it leaves the reader 
unsatisfied if only because he fails to show how far already the process of transfer of 
power has gone and, more important perhaps still, he casually mentions the strategic 
position of India and yet fails entirely to discuss how the vital problem of defence fits 
into the picture. 

With his summary of political and socio-economic objectives there will be little 
quarrel but they surely cannot be considered in a vacuum. 

The photographs are interesting but the captions not always well conceived. 


Epwin HAwaArRpD 
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Wuy Japan Was Stronc. A Journey of Adventure. By John Patric. 1944. 
(London: Methuen. 834” x 534”. v +313 pp. Map end-papers. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book contains the impressions gathered by the American author during a 
brief visit to Japan in the summer of 1935, in the course of which he took a fleeting 
glance at Korea, South Manchuria and North China. The whole expedition, including 
steamship and railway fares, cost Mr. Patric something under one hundred pounds, 
and in order to keep within this budget, he had perforce to adopt the way of life of 
the Japanese, instead of that of the conventional American tourist. The book makes 
no claim to a profound study of Japan, but the fact that the author lived for several 
months in close association with the Japanese people at a critical juncture (and just 
before such association was barred to foreigners) gives it value. It is unprofitable for 
those foreigners without long experience of Japan and knowledge of its spoken and 
written language to attempt to probe the intricacies of the Japanese character. Mr. 
Patric does not fall into this error; to him the Japanese are ‘‘just folks,” and since he 
is endowed with sympathy and a well-developed critical faculty, he has contrived to 
make a useful contribution towards that understanding of the Japanese problem which 
it is now so important to achieve both in the United States and in Great Britain. His 
book, within its inevitable limitations, is so good that it seems almost churlish to draw 
attention to the errors (by no means always of minor significance) with which it 
abounds. I was interested in Mr. Patric’s summing up of the nisei attitude, and 
agree that these American-Japanese probably feel no great love for either country; 
and that they are opportunists who, for purely practical reasons, prefer the United 
States to Japan. 

B. P. 


THE MAKING OF MopeErn Cuina. A Short History. By Owen and Eleanor Latti- 
more. 1945. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8” X 5%”. 212 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE purpose of this book is to present within the short space of some 200 pages 
a complete account of China’s historical development from the earliest times to the 
present. The planning, proportions.and perspective are all excellent and, apart from 
some defects in execution, the authors have succeeded in their aim. The most attrac- 
tive chapters are those which deal with the birth of China in Neolithic times and the 
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transition during the Hsia, Shang and Chou Dynasties from legend to authentic 
history. It is a pleasure to find that the authors have kept abreast of the great 
archaeological discoveries of the last twenty years. It is the more surprising, there- 
fore, that in the following section they make the astonishing mis-statement that writing 
with the brush, the manufacture of paper and printing with movable type, followed 
each other in quick succession before the end of the Han Dynasty. 

On all matters relating to the Yuan Dynasty and the Mongol conquests in Asia 
Mr. Lattimore is of course an acknowledged authority, but the quality of his narrative 
declines as it approaches the modern period. It should surely have been possible to 
avoid in a work of this character elementary blunders about the Customs adminis- 
tration, Settlements and Concessions, the extraterritorial system and similar funda- 
mental matters; and even worse than blunders are untrue and mischievous statements 
to the effect that no Chinese ever signed a political agreement without signing away 
Chinese territory or resources; or that in the nineteen-twenties there were several 
occasions when foreign warships fired vindictively on the Chinese, killing and wounding 
not individuals but thousands of people. As we come nearer to the present time the 
book degenerates into something suspiciously like propaganda of a somewhat ineffec- 
tive character for Chiang Kai-shek and China. 

Unexpectedly, however, in the concluding section entitled ‘‘Today and To- 
morrow” the authors recover their balance and all they say about such subjects as 
the People’s Political Council, the Industrial Co-operatives, centralization and local 
government, the position of women and China’s future relations with her neighbours 
is of great interest and value. 


J. T. Pratt 


I;Sez A New Cuina. By George Hogg. With an Introduction by Rewi Alley. 1945. 
yxy (London: Gollancz. 74%” X 5”. 163 pp. Map end-papers. 6s.) 


“Often I felt despairingly” confesses Mr. Hogg “‘that I was too near the forest to get 
a good angle on the trees,” and this feeling is reflected in the somewhat disorderly account 
he gives of his experiences in North China since 1937. His main theme is the Industrial 
Co-operatives and he gives a hint at the end of the book of the political storms which 
eventually overtook the movement. There are glimpses of the Communist problem and 
of Russia’s dealings with China and many sidelights on the virtues of the Chinese peasant 
—his humanity, courage, obstinacy and resource combined with cheerful and never-failing 
industry. 


J. T. Pratt 


NortH CHINA Front. By Michael Lindsay. With a Preface by Lord Listowel. 
1944. (London: China Campaign Committee. Reprint from March and April 
issues of Amerasia. 734" X 5%". 23 pp. 1s.) 

War-TimE CuinA. By Maxwell S. Stewart. With a Preface by Dr. A. D. Lindsay. 
1944. (New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Reprinted 
with their permission by the China Campaign Committee. 734” x 5%”. 
32 pp. Map. is.) 

Sun Yat-sEN. A Play. By Pearl Buck. Preceded by a lecture by Dr. Hu Shih. 
1944. (London: China Campaign Committee. 7%4" xX 5’. 32 pp. Illus. 1s. 6d.) 


The first of these pamphlets is a description of the work of the Chinese guerrillas and 
divisions in the Communist area in North China by Mr. Lindsay, who has spent three years 
in this region. 
The second is a survey of the current situationin China; under the heading ‘‘Political 
Divisions” it gives some useful information about divergent groups within the Kuomintang. 
The third is prefaced by the text of a lecture given in the United States by Dr. Hu 
Shih on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s life history and doctrines. 


G. E. H. 
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Korea Looks AHEAD. By A. J. Grajdanzev. 1944. (New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1.P.R. Pamphlets, No. 15. 734” x 5%". 64 pp. 
Map. Illus. 25 cents.) 


This is No. 15 of a series of I.P.R. pamphlets which are intended to provide the 
general public in the United States with compact information on Far Eastern and 
Pacific countries. It summarizes the history, geography, economic and political 
conditions and aspirations of Korea in the light of the decisions taken at the Cairo 
Conference in December 1943. The pamphlet compresses a good deal of valuable 
material about Korea and her people into easily assimilable form. But even the 
ordinary reader, without any previous knowledge of Korea, may well wonder, after 
perusing this pamphlet, how the Koreans can be possibly fit for the immediate inde- 
pendence after liberation, which the author evidently favours, if Japanese rule has 
really been so unrelievedly disadvantageous and crippling to their political, cultural 
and economic life as Dr. Grajdanzev depicts it. 


be AL 


New DIPLOMACY IN THE Far East. A Blueprint for the Training of Future Diplomats. 
By H. van Straelen, S.V.D. With an Introduction by Professor Dr. J. A. Veraart, 
President of the International Association of University Professors and Lecturers, 
Chairman of the International Christian Democratic Union. 1944. (London: 
Luzac. 83%" xk 53%". 40 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


When Father van Straelen proposes that young consuls and diplomats destined for 
China or Japan should include as part of their education six months’ work in the rice- 
fields, his proposals have at least the merit of originality. One can indeed sympathize 
with his attack on the spiritual aloofness and neglect of native culture displayed by too 
many Englishmen in the Far East (though it has never been, as he suggests, a common 
practice to slap one’s cook and kick one’s ricksha-coolie). But it is obvious that his ideal 
scheme of training is woven simply out of the excellent Father’s head, and it utterly dis- 
regards all the practical problems of manning, administering and financing a large Foreign 
Service. Idylls of this sort have no practical value unless it be to attract attention to the 
need, which certainly exists, of improving on practical lines a far from perfect system. 


G. E. H. 


GLory AND BonvaGe. By Edgar Snow. Eye-witness in India, Burma, China and 
the Soviet Union. 1945. (London: Gollancz. 8” x 5’. 263 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


EpGAR SNow’s gift of vivid reporting is again well exemplified in this account of 
journeys between China, India and Russia. Where his background is well established 
his findings are more convincing than, say, in his fugitive comments on India which 
show signs of the disadvantage of imperfect documentation. For example, in his 
interview with Lord Linlithgow he was anxious to impress on the Viceroy some 
recipes for improving the economic condition of the people, and his account does not 
suggest that he was aware of the fact that Lord Linlithgow himself, as Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, possessed considerable qualifications 
for assessing the value of his specifics. No one will, however, quarrel with Mr. Snow’s 
admirable survey of the essentials of the Indian problem. 

The Russian picture is well painted with discrimination to temper the author’s 
enthusiasm. He shows a similar sense of balance in his illuminating and frank dis- 
cussion of the relations between the Chinese Communists and Chungking. His 
unrivalled knowledge of the personalities of the leaders of the Chinese Communists 
again renders real service to those who desire to bring Chinese current affairs into focus. 

His final conclusions regarding the reconstruction of South-East Asia are well 
conceived, for he recognizes that modernization cannot be successfully attempted 
without due attention to differences in standards of progress. There can be no 
blanket solution. Is he so certain that the failure to protect the peoples of South- 
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East Asia against Axis aggression was a failure in essential tasks of government in 
the civilian sense? Surely the failure was a military one, due to non-recognition of 
the menace of Japanese militarism. That is not overlooked by the peoples themselves 
since they have become bitterly aware of the realities of Japanese occupation. 


Epwin HAwarpD 


UNITED STATES 


INTERNATIONAL BEARINGS OF AMERICAN Poticy. By Albert Shaw. 1943. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 9%" X 6”. x +492 pp. $3.50. 23s. 6d.) 

AMERICAN DipLomacy IN Action. A Series of Case Studies. By Richard W. Van 
Alstyne, Professor of History, Chico State College, California. With a Foreword 
by Graham H. Stuart. 1944. (California: Stanford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 914” x 6%”. xvi + 760 pp. 
Maps. Biblio. $5.00. 30s.) 


Mr, SHAw’s book consists of a series of essays (some incorporating articles or 
documents of an earlier date) on the development of American policy in various spheres 
and periods. It is not an easy book to read because some of the chapters deal with 
specific areas, some with specific problems and some with specific policies. To the 
reviewer it presents the additional difficulty of being primarily a book neither for 
the international lawyer nor for the historian. ‘‘I am not concerned here with 
these matters of detail,’’ Mr. Shaw remarks on the establishment of the Republic of 
Panama (p. 272); but detail and principle cannot be separated so summarily as that. 
The usefulness of the book to readers of International Affairs may most easily be 
estimated by adducing a few examples of its chief characteristic, a resolute optimism. 
“The small states are no longer to be mere pawns in a game of balance’’ (p. 182). 
“A revised plan of government can be adopted [in Palestine] that will give fair and 
equal representation to Arabs, Jews and Christians, with a national police service 
under central authority” (p. 194). ‘Our accomplishments at Panama have fore- 
shadowed a world of peaceful commerce, of collective safeguards against epidemics 
and of increasing harmony as intercourse tends to elevate the standards of living and 
to serve the common ends of civilized society” (p. 277). 

Mr. Van Alstyne has arranged his material in three Parts, around the main topics 
of ‘Security and the Monroe Doctrine,” ‘“‘Expansion and the Concept of Manifest 
Destiny” and “Neutrality and Isolation.’’ He has analysed each of the three topics 
under sub-heads, has prefaced each Part with an introduction and has appended a 
bibliography to each chapter. The result is one of the most lucid and useful exposi- 
tions of American foreign relations that we have, in which the principles are never 
allowed to become abstractions or the details redundant. 

The claims made for the method of ‘‘case-studies” are probably excessive. It is 
a method proper to legal studies but not applicable in the same degree to historical or 
political studies. To take only one example: in a reported case it is usually easy to 
distinguish between fact and argument, between obiter dicta and ratio decidendt; in an 
historical essay it is difficult to keep such distinctions clear. Mr. Graham Stuart, in 
his Foreword, expresses the hope that when the ‘‘aura of secrecy’’ which ‘‘unfortu- 
nately, for centuries,” has ‘enveloped diplomacy,” is dissipated, the solution of inter- 
national problems will be assisted by the give-and-take of intelligent public discussion. 
But as war becomes more nearly total, public discussion of foreign policy becomes 
more difficult and despite (or because of ) modern methods of publicity the ‘‘aura of 
secrecy’’ remains. For intelligent and informed private discussion, however, Mr. 
Van Alstyne’s book is in its own field indispensable; a reviewer’s adjective but the 
correct one in this instance. 


W. L. Burn 
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Majority RULE AND Minority Ricuts. By Henry Steele Commager. The James 
W. Richards Lectures in History, the University of Virginia. 1943. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 8%” x 534”. 
92 pp. 6s.) 


IN this book the eminent American historian analyses the problem of the recon- 
ciliation of majority rule with minority rights in the United States. He believes that 
experience in his country ‘“‘justifies Jefferson’s faith that men need no masters—not 
even judges,”’ and “‘that majority will does not imperil minority rights, either in theory 
or in operation” (p. 82). That experience gives him ‘‘firm basis for a belief that the 
people themselves can be trusted to realize that the majority has a vital interest in 
the preservation of an alert and critical minority and that, conversely, the minority 
can have no rights fundamentally inimical to the common wealth” (p. 82). And he 
concludes that ‘‘it is the glory of democracy that it—and it alone—can tolerate 
dissent” (p. 82). Of special interest is the part of this inspiring essay which deals 
with ‘Democracy and Judicial Review’’ (pp. 28-56). 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


CENTRAL BANKING FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY, 1789-1941. By 
Esther Rogoff Taus. 1943. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 9’ x 6”. xii +313 pp. Tables. 
Biblio. $3.50. 23s. 6d.) 


IN any country the Treasury, as the financial department of the Government, is 
closely concerned with the organization and functioning of the system of money and 
credit. On the one hand the provision and regulation of money has always been 
recognized as a function of the State: on the other hand the scale of the necessary 
financial transactions of the Government is such that they may be very disturbing to 
the whole economic system if mot carefuliy planned in relation to private transactions. 
Of late years the view has gained ground that the transactions of public finance should 
be contrived not merely so as to avoid disturbance but with the more positive object 
of exercising a beneficial influence on the economic system as a whole. 

In the United States the position down to 1914 was peculiar in comparison with 
that in the European countries, owing to the absence of a central bank. This had 
several conseyuences. It meant that the Treasury undertook certain note issues and 
when these were convertible had to maintain a gold reserve against them—tasks 
generally assigned to central banks. It meant also that the Treasury was directly re- 
sponsible for the safe keeping of the Government funds. After unfortunate experiences 
through reliance on private banks as depositories, the Independent Treasury System 
was adopted in 1846. The principle of this system was that Government funds should 
be held outside the banking system in the sub-treasuries. Of necessity some exceptions 
were always made, and with the establishment of the system of national banks under 
federal charter in 1864, it became possible to use these banks more generally as depos- 
itories. But the sub-treasuries remained and held a considerable part of the often 
large surplus funds of the Federal Government as well as the reserves against federal 
note issues. The successive Secretaries of the Treasury therefore found themselves 
in the position of having to authorize the distribution of large funds between their own 
offices and the banks, and between particular banks. Dr. Taus shows that in dis- 
charging this task they went beyond the negative object of avoiding disturbances due 
to fluctuations in the size of Governmental balances: they endeavoured also to ease 
the credit situation in emergencies and to counteract seasonal stringencies. 

Since 1914 there has existed the Federal Reserve System to relieve the Treasury 
of most of these responsibilities and to share general monetary control. During the 
period of American participation in the first world war and the first year or two after 
the Armistice, the Treasury was inevitably predominant in matters of credit policy. 
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Then followed a period of about ten years when control was in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve Board (which included the Secretary of the Treasury and his subordinate the 
Comptroller of Currency) or shared between the Board and the leading Reserve Banks. 
Dr. Taus passes over this period rather lightly: she is more interested in the increase 
in the influence of the Treasury during the nineteen-thirties. In the banking crisis 
which the Federal Reserve System had been unable to prevent in March 1933, the 
Government took control of the entire banking system: with the departure at the 
same time from the gold standard the Treasury became responsible for the country’s 
“gold policy.’’ Under the monetary legislation of 1934 the Treasury became respon- 
sible for administering the qualified gold standard, the Stabilisation Fund and the 
programme for monetizing silver. Later it assumed the responsibility for sterilizing 
and desterilizing gold in the Inactive Fund. Throughout the period of the New Deal 
the size of the Government deficit was a major factor in determining movements of 
money and credit. 

Dr. Taus believes that apart from the war the powers of the Treasury were likely 
to continue to grow. Her account of the development is objective but critical. Her 
attitude is based on the assumption that certain functions belong properly to a central 
bank: more than that, that they belong to an independent central bank. A certain 
dogmatism in this matter prevents her from discussing the question of the technical 
competence or efficiency of Treasuries and central banks respectively, in particular 
functions. Perhaps for the same reason she stops short at demonstrating the growth 
of the Treasury’s powers without dwelling fully on how they were used—whether the 
Treasury was actuated by its own immediate fiscal interests or a larger regard for the 
country’s economic interests, and how far in the latter case there was agreement 
between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board. 

For the general reader the summary of the monetary policy of the Roosevelt 
administration in the later chapters will probably be the most interesting part of the 
book. The student of these matters will find most to interest him in the account of 
policies of successive Secretaries of the Treasury under the National Banking system 
prior to 1914, particularly the ingenious ‘‘central banking’’ policy of Mr. Shaw (1902- 
07). There are some useful statistics in the Appendices. 

P. BARRETT WHALE 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING IN TRANSPACIFIC TRADE, 1922-1938. By Walter A. Radius. 
1944. (California: Stanford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. Issued in co-operation with the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 9% x 6%". 204 pp. Tables. Charts. Biblio. 
$3.50. 21s. 6d.) 


Tuts book shows evidence of considerable and detailed research on the part of 
the author. It is admirably divided into sections dealing first with the movement 
of trade in the territories concerned, secondly with the shipping services provided to 
cater for this trade and thirdly an exposition of the policy of the United States in 
respect to marine matters. It contains a wealth of statistics although the author is 
at some pains to explain that many of these are not too reliable on account of failure 
on the part of some of the official records to segregate details in a manner which can 
be properly incorporated in the book. 

It is perhaps a pity that so much time and trouble has been expended on a work 
which can only be regarded in the light of a history of past events, as it is difficult to 
see what practical purpose the book can serve. 

One thing which is obvious is the enormous effect which Japanese trade and 
shipping have had upon the transpacific trade but since this in its turn, as we now 
know, derived solely from the building up by Japan of her reserves for war purposes, 
this can be no criterion of what the post-war trade is going to be; thus the information 
is of little value from a post-war point of view. 
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Two points only perhaps are of note from the British point of view: (1) The value 
of this transpacific trade to Great Britain and the necessity to maintain this trade, . 
and (2) that the original draft of the 1936 United States Merchant Marine Act pro- 
vided for the carriage of at least one-half of American foreign commerce in American 
vessels. This was apparently amended in Committee but it shows the way to the 
recent pronouncements by the United States Maritime Commission in regard to the 
post-war aims of American shipping. 

STANLEY THOMPSON 


Wuat AMERICA MEANS TO ME. By Pearl S. Buck. 1944. (London: Methuen. 
74%" X 5”. x +166 pp. 6s.) 


THE principal impression which the reader gains from this collection of Mrs. 
Buck’s articles and addresses, first published in America by John Day in 1943, is of 
great eloquence on her main theme, a passionate plea for freedom and human equality 
throughout the world. As an American she is deeply concerned with the racial 
problem within the United States and, equally, with the future of the peoples in India, 
Asia and Africa. She contends that there will be military outbursts like the present 
war as long as the nations of the world will not recognize that mankind must be free. 

In her sections on India the author describes Gandhi as ‘‘one of the few real saints 
and great men of our times” (p. 126) and is inclined to offer as a solution of the Indian 
question nothing more tangible than an exhortation to the Moslems and Hindus to 
find ways of coming together for the sake of the world ‘‘because this quarrel between 
you has become a world quarrel’’ (p. 127). 

America has grown great in freedom and bears a commensurate responsibility 
to the world. Mrs. Buck returned from many years in China and found that the 
American standard of living was not universally high and that Japan, for example, 
has a higher rate of literacy. She analyses the American character with perception 
and also the American scene, including the attitude toward the Church. Her chapters 
on China and on the impact of the present war upon the children of the world are two 
of her best. But the reader will be disappointed if he looks in this book for con- 
structive proposals and will find more “uplift” than suggestions as to how we may 
realize the peace and freedom for which we fight. 

CAROLINE MACADAM 


ASSIGNMENT: U.S.A. By Selden Menefee. 1944. (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
London: Gollancz. 734” X 5’. 270 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


BASED on a 15,000 mile pilgrimage of the United States in 1943 Mr. Menefee has 
written a vivid and detailed account of what Americans are doing and thinking in 
connection with the war effort and of the main home-front problems that beset them. 

Mr. Menefee describes war-time New York where three-quarters of the popu- 
lation are foreign-born or have at least one parent born abroad, and where one-third 
have a Jewish background. The chapter devoted to the South and the acute racial 
difficulties is revealing; the chronic friction has been aggravated by the war. The 
industrial boom in the West and its attendant problems, and the complacency and 
isolationism of the mid-West are likewise described. 

After an illuminating analysis of various polls of public opinion, the author devotes 
the last third of his book to ‘‘the chinks in our armour.” Racial bugaboos and the 
confusion in Washington are among these. Mr. Menefee identifies the new isolation- 
ism with American nationalism and imperialism, and mentions that 19 per cent of 
the better informed and 43 per cent of relatively uninformed Americans think that 
the United States should come out of this war with more territory under their control. 

The author gives many others facts, not generally known. He points out that a 
relatively small number of farmers, not over 600,000 and mainly in the top-income 
brackets, belong to the American Farm Bureau Federation which is the heart of the 
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famous farm “bloc” that carries such weight in Congress. He advocates the use of 
subsidies which have kept British food costs at a level only 20 per cent higher than 
in 1935-9, while American food prices rose 40 per cent in the same period. Americans 
are paying only a quarter of the cost of the war as they go along, whereas Great 
Britain, Canada and Australia are paying half their costs on a current basis. 


CAROLINE MACADAM 


MAINSTREAM. By Hamilton Basso. 1945. (London: Constable. 71%” x 5”. 
x + 246 pp. 10s.) 


In this book the author attempts the task of describing the modern American as a 
blend of traits derived from outstanding leaders throughout American history. 

The characters drawn are vivid and clear and include men who have contributed 
notably to the make-up of their countrymen. Since they are drawn mainly from New 
England and the Southern States some important ingredients of the modern American 
are lacking; e.g., the early Spanish and French influences as well as later Central and 
Southern European components. 

The titles given to examples are not always happy, as when Barnum is called an 
Educator and the too oft-repeated error of attributing to Washington Jefferson’s warning 
about “entangling alliances” is repeated. 


T. S. 


THE AMERICAN SENATE AND WorLD Peace. By Kenneth Colegrove, Professor of 
Political Science, North Western University, 1945. (New York: Vanguard. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 734” X 5%". 209 pp. $2.00. 7s. 6d.) 


This book was reviewed at length in the January 1945 issue of INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, p. 139. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, ‘International Affairs.” 


Sir,— 

On page 585 of International Affairs for October 1944, in the review of Semyonov’s 
The Conquest of Siberia, the reviewer writes: “‘It is difficult to say whether the extreme 
facetiousness of style and incidental comment in the English version is found in the 
original text or is the result of highly individual translation.” The answer is that the 
light touch—or the ‘extreme facetiousness”—is in the original text. 


Yours faithfully, 


E. W. DicKEs 
18 Lea Road, Heaton Moor, 


Stockport, Cheshire. 





